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There  is  Change  in  the 
Thought  of  the  World 

There  is  chansjc  in  the  ilioufjht  of  the  world.  This  change  is  silently  trans- 
piring in  our  niiilsi.  and  is  more  iniporiant  than  any  which  the  wurld  has 
undergone  since  the  downfall  of  paganism. 

The  pre.*^tMit  revolution,  in  the  opinions  of  all  classes  of  men,  the  highest 
and  most  cultured  of  men  as  well  as  those  of  the  lahouring  class,  stands 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

-A  new  era  has  dawned,  and  man  now  sees  something  of  the  vastness  of  the 
meaning  of  life — something  of  its  grandeur.  Those  who  are  truly  pro- 
gressive amongst  men  and  women  are  ever  alert  for  further  progress,  and 
it  is  to  such  as  these  that  the  miracle  book,  "  The  Master  Mind,"  will  have 
an  irresistible  appeal. 

WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  APPLY  FOR 

"  THE  MASTER  MIND " 

"  The  Master  Mind  "  i.s  a  book  which  lifts  the  veil  and  reveals  a  wonderful  new  world 
to  all  wlio  seek  a  hroader,  a  liappicr.  and  a  more  prosperous  life.  It  is  the  master-key 
which  can  unlock  the  secret  cliamhers  of  success;  can  throw  wide  the  doors  which 
.  seem  to  bar  mankind  from  the  treasure-house  of  nature,  and  bids  those  enter  and  par- 
take who  are  wise  enuuRh  to  understand  and  firm  enough  to  follow  their  own  judgment. 

"The  Master  Mind"  is  the  key  with  whicli  many  are  converting  loss  into  gain,  fear 
into  courage,  despair  into  joy,  hope  into  fruition;  the  key  with  which  many  are 
finding  health,  self-reliance,  power;  the  key  which  thrills,  fascinates,  carries  con- 
viction, understanding,  perception  ;  the  key  which  is  changing  the  lives  of  many,  and 
will  have  an  unbelievable  influence  upon  your  life. 

"  The  MASTER 
MIND"  is 

FREE! 


Vou  should  have  a  copy  of  "  The  Master 
Mind."  It  contains  not  a  word  of  advertising  and 
is  FRKE.  We  invite  you  to  send  for  "  The  Master 
Mind "  to-day.  Mention  stead's  review,  and 
enclose  3d.  in  stamps  to  help  pay  postage.  Send 
AT  OXCE — this  is  the  first  step  towards  making 
your  dreams  come  true !     Post  your  request  to 

THE  INDEPENDENT  INSTITUTE 

19  Canberra  House,  295  Elizabeth  Street, 
Sydney. 


Aufjust    7.    1920. 


STEAD'S  REVIEW. 


INATTENTION 


The   Pelman   System 
Removes    the    Cause 


Your  mind  wanders  just  at  the  critical 
moment  and  the  instructions  given  you 
have  to  be  repeated,  or  you  go  away 
and  bungle  the  whole  matter.  In  either 
case  you  suffer  in  the  estimation  of  your 
associates  or  superiors,  and  they  leave 
you  out  when  the  good  things  are  going. 

You  think  of  other  things  than  the 
matter  in  hand.  You  have  ability  but 
you  have  not  the  faculty  of  concentra- 
tion, of  close  attention,  and  yet  if  you 
are  to  do  really  good  work  you  must 
have  this  faculty.  Your  interest  and  at- 
tention must  be  so  keen  that  your  whole 
mind  is  given  over  to  absorbing  the  big — 


and  the  little — things  pertaining  to  your 
work. 

The  Pelman  System  of  'Mind  and 
Memory/  Training  shows  you  how  to 
create  and  maintain  interest,  and  how  to 
concentrate.  It  prepares  your  mind  to 
take  vivid  impressions  of  what  you  have 
to  know ;  it  trains  you  to  classify  your 
knowledge,  to  retain  and  recollect  it  with 
certainty.  It  cultivates  self-confidence, 
quickens  your  perceptions,  and  makes 
you  thoroughly  eflficient.  Write  for  our 
Booklet,  whch  'tells  exactly  what  the 
Pelman  System  does.  Write  the  Secre- 
tary, The  Pelman  Institute,  2-5  Gloucester 
House,  3q6  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 


TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

THE  PELMAN  SYSTEM  ia 
Taught  by  Post  in  twelve 
interesting'  lessons.  It  takes 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
to  complete  th©  course. 
Benefit  begins  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest  and 
att/entioii  are  maintained 
throughout.  Write  now  to 
the  Serretarv,  THE  PEL- 
MAN  INSTITUTE,  23  Glouoefl- 
ter  House,  396  Flinders  Lane, 
Melbotume. 


CUT  THIS   OUT   AND    POST   TO-DAY. 

To   the   Secretary. 

THE    PELMAN    INSTITUTE. 
23  Gloucester  House,   396  Flinders   Lane.  Melbourne. 

Please     send     your     free     book,     "  Mind     and     Memory 
Trainin?." 
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A  Good  Position  and 

a  Bradshaw  Training 

are  Synonymous 

How  Will  Your  Boy- Your  Girl— Start  ? 

The   Qualified    Boys    and    Girls    of    TO-DAY 
are  the  Business  Successes  of   TO-MORROW 

GET   THE   FACTS 

concerning  the  subjects   that  provide  a  happy  future 
These  are  AMONG  THE  LEADERS- 


SHORTHAND 

Brad«haws  26  :  6  :  26— the  simpli- 
fied •ystem — five  easy  lessons,  and 
tlien  your  speed  practice.  This 
all  means  Shorthand  proficiency 
minus  mental  strain  and  laborious 
effort. 

TYPEWRITING 

■  Wanted  :  Typist  and  Shorthand 
Writer."  This  is  a  daily  demand. 
Learn  to  operate  a  typewriter, 
and  fill  one  of  the  good  positions 
offering.  Typewriter  sent  to  your 
home  if  you  require  postal  tuition. 

BOOKKEEPING 

Bradshaw  full-course  students  are 
"turned  out"  capable  of  attending 
to  the  correspondence  and  the 
books  of  a  business  house.  There 
is  always  a  big  opportunity  for 
the  junior  ledger  keeper.  It  is 
one  of  the  good  starts. 


SALESMANSHIP 

If  you  can  sell,  then  you  will 
never  be  idle.  The  ability  to  sell 
lies  in  your  personal  skill  in  being 
able  to  understand  your  prospect. 
Bradshaw's  handles  Salesmanship 
psychologically,  and  can  teach 
you  effective  methods  by  which 
you  may  become  a  highly  success- 
ful salesman.  There  is  a  demand 
for  Specialty    Salesmen    who    can 

'    ACCOUNTANCY 

An  Accountant's  business  is  to  be 
a  Business- Accountant.  Train  to 
be  an  Accountant  plus  Business 
man.  Get  the  advice  of  the 
Principal,  who  is  a  Public  Ac- 
countant and  Business  Adviser. 
You  will  be  shown  how  Account- 
ancy plus  Business  knowledge 
will  give  you  a  safe  and  sure 
grip  on  the  future.  Call  or  write 
for  special  appointment  with,  or 
advice  of,  the  Principal  on  this 
vital  subject. 


WRITE    NOW    for  all  details  and  PAMPHLET  292 


BRADSHAW'S 


BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


PTY.    LTD. 


238   Flinders   Street,    MELBOURNE,   VIC. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review    when  writing  to  advertisers. 


An'jtist    7,    1920. 
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Be  Sure  of 
the  Quality 
When  Choosing 
DIAMONDS 

The  cliartn  of  beauty  and 
value  in  Diamonds  de- 
pends upon  the  brilliance, 
perfection  in  cutting,  and 
purity,  characteristic  ofpre- 
cious  stones  of  the  "  first 
water.' 


Stewart    Dawton    Diamonds 

highest    grade    quality. 
Largest  Jewellers  of  the 
the  power  of  ready  cash 
the  world's  best  values 

The    Diamond     Rings 
characteristic  examples, 
liant   pure  white    stones, 
num  and   I8ct.  gold. 


represent   the 

and    as    "  The 

Empire,"  with 

,  ■we  command 

in  Diamonds. 

illustrated    are 

Set  with  bril- 

,  in  pure  plati- 


Call  to  Inspect,  or  Order  by  Mail, 
or  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Comer  CoOlnsASwdnstonSis 

MELBOURNE 


Pioneer  Wood  Stave  Pipe 

Letter  received  from    Mt.    Bischofi    Extended   Tin 
Mng.    Co.,   N.L.,    Waratah,   dated  24  2   19 

Your  letter  ot  the  13th  insl.. 
le  3-inch  wooden  pipes  sup- 
plied to  this  Company  in  19  I  2 

These  pipes  have  given  us 
the  very  highest  satisfaction. 
and  to  date  not  one  penny 
has  been  spent  on  them  in 
the  way  of  maintenance,  ihe 
pipes  being  in  good  condition 
now.  It  might  interest  you 
to  know  that  for  aboul  two 
months  each  year,  during  our 
summer  months,  these  pipes 
have  no  water  in  them  at  all. 
and  in  addition  they  are  so 
situated  that  they  catch  nearly 
all  the  sulphur  fumes  that 
are  given  off  from  the  roast- 
ing of  the  pyritic  concentrates, 
which  total  nearly  1000  tons 
per  year.  The  9-inch  pipes 
you  supplied  in  1918  for  an 
inverted  siphon  delivery  are 
giving  excellent    results. 

You  may  rest  assured  you 
will  secure  all  pipe  orders 
that  we  may  from  time  to 
time  require. 

(Sgd.)  Cyril  W  Cudgion, 
Mine  Manager. 

Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue- 

The  Australian  Wood  Pipe  Co.  Ltd. 

Head  Office :   Burns  Bay  Road,  Lougueville,  N.S.W. 
Contractors  to  all  State  Governments. 
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Name... 
Address. 


Question  the  successful  men  and  women  of  to-day  in  whatever  sphere  of  activity 
you  like,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  the  sole  reason  of  that  success  was  that 
they  so  trained  their  mind  and  memory,  that  they  were  never  taken  unawares 
— they  were  always  ready  for  the  unexpected.  They  knew  that  had  they  ever 
failed  in  this  respect,  another  would  have  stepped  in  and  displaced  them.  If 
YOU  want  to  gain  the  high  places  where  big  money  is  earned,  systematise 
vour  memory  under  the 

LINNEAN  MEMORY  SYSTEM 

This  system  trains  the  mind  and  memory  on  the  soundest  scientific  methods  to 
retain  dates,  figures,  facts,  principles,  anecdotes,  etc.,  so  that  they  can  be 
recalled  at  an  instant't  notice.  The  Linnean  System  can  be  used  by  business  and 
professional  men  and  w«DieB  ia  all  departments  of  activity.  Cost  is  trifling,  and 
you  are 

Taught  by  Post  in  Your  Spare  Time 

Fill  in  name  and  address  below,  cut  out  the  advertisement,  post  to  R.  BROWN. 
211  SwanstoD  Street,  Melbonne,  and  we  send  you  free  booklet,  "  Memory  Training.' 
fully  explaining  the  Linnean  System. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  \<hen  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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ACCOfTANCV 

Enrol  NOW 
And  Win  Your 
Accountancy  Degree 


THKRK  IS  NO  m;.VSON  on  .;irt!i  why  YOLT  should  not  be 
abli'  to  >io  what.  hiiiiihiHls  of  othoi-s  h:i\e  done  in  the  p;ist  and 
uri-  doinj;  to-day  nniJ>-.-  our  skilled  guidance.  As  the  result  of 
our  hiKhly  Kpeciallsed  training  tlK'se  men  are  to-day  in  excellent 
positions,  drawlnp  lilRh  s;il:irles.  Success  in  business  is  all  a 
timtter   of    work,    determination    and    PROI'KR   TRAININCJ. 

Vou  will  find  oiir  course  wonderfully  interesting  and  intensely 
instructive.  The  printed  lessons  are  carefully  and  scientitically 
graded,  each  one  dealinjt  with  a  specific  subject  fully  and  clearly. 
Your  interest  is  held  from  the  first,  .and  each  page  you  study  in- 
cr«ises  your  desln-  to  learn.  It  takes  only  a  little  while  for 
you  to  rejilise  that  what  you  .are  learning  is  essential  business 
knowleil;;e — you  know  that  you  SHOUIJ)  have  it  all  at  your 
fin^ier  liis.  The  stuily  ln-.-onies  fa.scinating — you  never  thought 
you  coidil  learn  ■•^o  much  in  such  a  little  time.  THION  it  dawns 
on  .v.iu  just  WHY  the  TR.MNKD  man — who  has  mastered  our 
A''«-o'.:iitancy  Co'irse  and  won  liis  Degree — attains  the  liigh 
grade  confidential  positions.  Wliat  you  used  to  a.scribe  to 
"  luck  ■■  you  now  see  was  tlie  natural  result  of  properly  used 
spare  tiitie — the  acMuisition  of  suimd  practical  business  know- 
ledge'. 

SEND   FOR  THIS   FREE   BOOK 

Let  us  send  you  a  free  copy  of  our  informative  sO-page  liand- 
book — the  "Guide  to  Accountancy"  (copyright).  It  is  of  in- 
terest'to  every  clerk  who  wants  to  earn  more  money.  WRITE 
OR   CALL  TO-DAY. 


ESTABLISHED     OCTOBER     1897 

Hemingway  &  Robertson 

THE  ACCOUNTANCY  SPECIALISTS 

ABERDEEN  HOUSE,  528  Collins   Street,  Melbourne 
LONDON  BANK  CHAMBERS,  Moore  Street,  Sydney 


S.R.  153 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Revie\y  when  writing   to   ad\'ertisers. 
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Deaf  People  Made  to  Hear 

'      SOUND    MAGNIFIERS    INVENTED 
Invisible  When  Worn,  But  Act  Like  Eye-Glasses 


For  twenty  years  Wilson's  Ear-Drums  have  been 
giving  good  hearing  to  tliousands  of  deaf  people. 
Every  condition  of  deafness  or  defective  hearing 
is  being  helped  and  cured,  such  as  Catarrhal  Deaf- 
ness, Relaxed  or  Sunken  Drums.  Thickened  Drums, 
Roaring  and  Plissing  Sounds,  Perforated  Drums, 
Drums  wholly    Destroyed,   Discharge  from   Ears. 


THERE  IS  HOPE  OF  GOOD  HEARING 

for  all  the  afflicted  deaf,  no  matter  how  long  standing  the  case  may  be.  Wilson's  Ear-Drui...s 
are  made  of  soft,  sensitised  material,  are  comfortable  and  safe  to  wear,  are  out  of  sight 
when  worn,  and  easily  adjusted  by  the  wearer. 

Mr.  S.  Colman,  of  Hobart,  write  s  :- — "On.  February  14,  1919,  I  sent  to  you  for  a  set  of  your 
Ear-Drums,  and  after  wearing  them  for  three  months  I  got  my  hearing  back,  which  in  one 
ear  I  had  not  been  able  to  hear  the  tick  of  a  watch  for  over  25  years.  The  doctor  said 
that  the  dium  of  the  ear  had  gone.  Also  they  both  used  to  discharge  a  great  deal;  but 
wlien  I  liad  used  your  Ear-Drums  the  discharge  stopped.  I  am  that  pleased  with  the 
rf'sult  that   I  have  great  pleasure  in   recommending   them." 

'     The  price  is  £1   Is.  complete.    Do  not  ask  for  a  trial   pnir.     We  do  not  send  them  out  on 
trial,  so  they  are  never  secondhand.     Use  Order  form  below,  or  write  for  Free  Booklet. 


WILSON    EAR-DRUM   CO.,    Room    11,    17S    Col- 
lins Street.   Melbourne.      (Box  466,  G.P.O.)  Nam©.,. 
Please  send  a  complete  Outfit,  containing  Wil- 
son's Ear-Drums,   for  which  I  enclose   £1    Is.  .Xdch-pss. 


YOU  WANT  COMFORT  IN  IRONING 

Then   use   the   "BEIST"    Benzine  Self-heating 

Smoothing   Iron   yet   invented.     Outclasses  all 

others.       Each     Iron     packed     complete     with 

Pump,  Wrench  and   Instructions. 

HIGHLY   NICKEL-PLATED. 

Price,     a*    illustrated,    44  6    each. 

Posted  free. 
SwedUh  and  all  other  brands  of  CARBIDE  stocked. 

BRANDT  BROS.  LTD. 

LmiP  Manuiactureri  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers, 
*  236  Pitt  Street.  Sydney. 

AJmo  338  Elizabeth  Street,   Melbourne, 


Thank  you   for  mentionlnc  Stead'«   Review  when  writing  to  advertl»«r* 
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"  Good  Clothes  to  Order  at  Moderate  Cost 


jj 


To  achieve  this  most  desirable  objective,  it  is  only  necessary  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
"LINCOLN-STUART"  Tailoring  Service,  since  you  v/ill  then  be  able  to  obtain,  at 
prices  from 

£4    lOs.   to    £8    ISs. 

All-Wool   Materials  of  certified  worth    and    wide  variety  of    design,   in  garments,  tailor-^ 
made  to  measure,  in  a  manner  that  is  GUARANTEED  to  give  satisfaction. 

PATTERNS    ARE    POST    FREE 

Lincoln,  Stuart  &   Co.j  Pty.  Ltd. 

"SPECIALIST  TAILORS" 244-54  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne 


Tiiajik   you   for   menuoning   Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertlaera. 
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DRAW? 

Do  YOU  like  sketching  people  and  scenery,  and  putting  your  thoughts 
upon    paper?    Would    you    like    to    turn    your    talent    for 
drawing  into  money?    Sketching  the  people  and  things  about 
you  is  a  fascinating  and  immense 


Do  You 
Like  to 


ly  profitable  hobby,  and  open-  up 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  profes- 
sion to  anyone  with  a  talent  for 
drawing.  Black  and  white  artists 
make*  big  incomes  and  many  in 
Australia  make  from  £1000  to 
£2000  a  year  drawing  for  news- 
papers and  advertisers,  riie  pro- 
fession is  full  of  opportunities  for 
anyone  v.^ho  has  a  liking  for  draw- 
ing and  who  is  properly  trained. 
You  can  study  black  and  white 
drawing  in  your  own  home  bv  our 
svstem  of  correspondence  instruc- 
tion under  the  individual  tuition 
of  a  front  rank  artist. 

Copy  this 
Sketch 


J 


and  send  it  to  us  for 

Free 
Criticism 


and  let  us  judge  for  y(ju  whether 

>()u  have  a  talent  for  this  class  of 

woik.     The  criticism   is  entirely 

l-'RKK    and     place.s    you    under 

!U)  obliga  ion  whatever.     Besides 

teaching  vou    moneyinaking  art. 

we  also  help  you  to  sell  your 

sketches  and  show  you  how  and 

where  to  dispose  of  every  kind  ot  sketch  you  execute  to  the  best  advantage. 


ILLUSTRATED  '-^t  us  also   send   you   a   copy  of 
ROaf/IE'T  our  FREK  Illustrated  Booklet. 

OUimLCl  -  -  "Sketching  for  Pleasure  and  Profit," 
■1  unique  production  of  inestimable  value  to  anyone  with  a  talent  for 
drawing.     Kindly  enclose   .'5d.    in   stamps  to  cover  cost  of  postage,  etc. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  SKETCHING 

283   Daily  Telegraph  Buildings,  Sydney 


Thank  you   for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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EVERY  "SWAN**  PEN  is  a 

pleasure  to  use.  because  it  is  so  well 
made,  so  clean  and  so  reliable.  Tl»e 
•implicify  of  its  construction  does 
not  allow  anything  to  get  out  of 
order  and  the  system  permits  a  larjje 
supply  of  ink.  It  is  a  wonderfully 
durable  pen  and  will  last  for  many 
years  without  showing  any  sign  of  wear. 


SWAM  'w 


SELF-IILLINO 

^^^^^^ 

SAhKTY,  and 
BT.\M>AKU 

^^^^ISBP^^      ^^'   SWAJf  LNK 

r»tt«rnit.               ^^ 

^gpj^^       MABIE.  TODD  &  CO..  LTD. 

^*s*^5« 

^^^^^    "Swan  Home."  133  OiJord-it..  London.lW.l. 

-**^^'^ 

AwttnimMimn   Brmneh   (Whoi—alt  en/j); 

^>^^ 

JAS  A.  BURKE.  255«.  Gcorxe  St.  SYDNEY. 

IS 


Calling 


To  the  Tourist  Scientist  Investor 

and,  with  a  bundred  voices  from  ha  miUioot 
of  acres,  to  the  Man  in  search  of  Land. 
Free     Information    oo    all     subjecB 
available  at  once  oo  receipt  ol  this  coupoa 

N«me ^ 

f 


A<idres»_ 


Oaeauluit  GoveraiiMDt  IntelKgeoc^  awl  ToarM|JBMUMBt 
Brisbane.  ''^' 


RUPTURE 


ARE    YOU    A    SUFFERER    FROM    THIS    COMPLAINT  7 

U  (o,  what  are  you  wearing  for  it>  !■  it  one  of  those  old-fashioned  emd  cumbersome  steel  spring  trusses, 
Wiich  are  a  constant  source  of  torture  to  the  wearer?  There  is  no  need  for  you  to  wear  this  kind  of  con- 
trivance any  longer. 

Too,  no  doubt,  hare  lone  been  wijliisg  to  obtain  an  appliance  that  would  be  not  onlf  comfortable  to  wear,  bot  one 
«ycli  would  aUo  bold  your  rupture  under  all  conditions.  If  you  will  write  us.  we  will  be  pleased  to  send  you 
particulars  of  our  PATENT  AUTOMATIC  AIR  CUSHION  RUPTURE  APPLIANCE. 

Never  mind  if  you  have  tried  everything  else.  Thij  appliance  b  SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  best  apparatus  for  rupture  which  hat  yet  been  invented.  It  does  away  altogether  with  those  cumbersome 
ateel  springs.  There  are  none  of  those  galling  leather  understraps.  Our  pad  or  Air  Cushion  is  made  of  soft, 
pliable  rubber,  which  ezerta  a  tenlle,  yet  firm  and  oniiorm  preuore,  always  on  the  correct  »pot.  To  show  what  WE 
think  of  thia  Patent  Rupture  Appliance, 

WE    GIVE   A    FREE    TRIAL 
^--.ih  every  applijmce  sent  out.     If    it  should   not   prorve   satisfactory,   you    are   not  asked  to  keep  it.    The  price 
la  w'lhin  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  appliance  i»  suitable  for  Men,  Women  and  Children. 

We  (oarantee  perfect  ease,  comfert,  and  safety  from  the  first  day's  u*e.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogae,  posted  free 
fmjmitrrr.     We  make  all  kinds  ol  Surgical  Goods. 

WINSLOW  COMPANY,   Mercantile  Buildings,  349a  CoUms  Street,   Melbourne,  Victoria. 
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ACCOUNTANCY 

The  SURE  ROAD   to  SUCCESS 
for  all  Book-keepers  and  Clerks 

YOU  can  become  an  Accountant.  You  only  need  to  possess  an  ordinary  educa- 
tion, ordinary  intelligence,  and  a  determination  to  qualify  by  means  of  our  splendid 
course  of  instruction. 

There  is  always  room  at  the  top  for  the  man  who  has  acquired  a  skilled  know- 
ledge of  Book-keeping-  and  Accountancy  under  STOTT'S  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE. 
We  have  no  failures. 

Our  system  of  individual  correspondence  instruction  has  bruught  success  to 
thousands  of  ambitious  men  and  women,  and  can  do  the  same  tor  YOU.  This 
profession  is  open  to  you  if  you  will  just  make  the  necessary  effort  t©  enter  it. 

We  can  train  you  thoroughly  and  completely  in  your  own  home,  no  matter  where 
you  live,  and  at  small  expense.  The  results  our  students  have  gained  at  the  Institute 
examinations  are  really  wonderful,  and  constitute  the  strongest  evidence  that  our 
teaching  methods  are  the  very  best. 

Decide  at  once  to  make  a  success  of  your  future.  Every  day  you  grow  older, 
so  DON'T  DELAY !  Send  to-day  for  a  free  copy  of  our  "  Students'  Guide,"  and 
learn  how  to  fortify  your  future. 

STOTT'S  TECHNICAL   COLLEGE 

(Incorporating  Stott's  Correspondence  College) 

100  Russell  Street,  Melbourne.     117  Pitt  Street,  Sydney. 
225  Adelaide  Street,  Brisbane. 
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MIND  POWER 

And   Hovsr  to   Use   It 


By    PHILIP    O'BRYEN    HOARE 

(From  the  British  Institute  of  Mental  Science,  London) 

1  HE  ONLY  personal  efficiency  course  of  lessons  which  teaches 
you — and  shows  you  by  diagram— just  how  to  bring 
thought  into  action. 

LESSONS   INCLUDE— 
AUIO-SUGGESTION     showing  you  how  to  become  master  •i  your  own  mind. 

rnWrFlSITR  ATiniM     Giving    definite,     detailed    instruction     regarding    WILL    POWER, 
l^UnCLI^lKAllUlN     SELF-CONFIDENCE  and  INTUITION. 

PERSONAL    MAGNETISM     I'lead  iLTeaFof  S  led"    '"    '"'"'    '"    ''""'""^ 

MEMORY      p\r      ^'^'"S  you  mastery  over  your  own  subconscious  mind.    NOT  asking 
mCiluUIVl,    eiC.     you  to  remember  one  thing   by  not  forgetting  another. 


Send  to-day  to-PHILIP  O'BRYEN  HOARE,  M.B.I.M.SC. 
229   Collins   Street,   Melbourne 

For  FREE  Descriptive  Circular  regarding  this  great  course  of  lessons. 

Mr.  Hoare  is  agent   for    Orison    Swett   Marden's  great    self-help  magazine,    "The  Now 

Success."     Samples,  2  -. 
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"  Mutual "  Tailoring 

Reflects  Your  Personality 

in  clothes  that  fit  you  and  are 
.  correct  for  your  individual  style. 
This  is  the  secret  of  good  dress- 
ing, and  only  possible  where 
skilled  workmanship  and  expert 
cutting  are  employed.  Long  and 
varied  experience  in  the  needs 
of  a  discriminating  clientele  has 
brought  our  Tailoring  Section  up 
to  the  highest  standard  of  effici- 
ency, upon  which  is  based  our 
guarantee  of 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION. 

May    We    Prove   This 
in  Your  Spring  Suit  ? 

OUR  POPULAR  SAC  SUIT— 

In     English,    Scotch    and     Australian 
Tweeds,    £9/9/-    to    £12/12/-. 

In    Rough     and    Twill    Blue    Serges, 
£9/9/-   to   £13/13/.. 


In    a    Special    Pare    Wool 

West   of    England  Worsted 
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FOR  DRESS  WEAR. 
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Let  music 

brighten  your  home 


Get 


an 


AMBEROLA 


Time  never  drags  in  the  home  that  possesses 
an  Edison  Amberola.  This  superb  instrument 
reproduces  songs  and  instrumental  music  in  a 
wonderfully  natural  manner  that  is  really 
enjoyable. 

You  can  have  all  the  best  of  music  in  your  homp  ready  to 
enjoy  at  the  moment's  whim.  If  you  feel  pensive,  the 
Amberola  will  play  harmonious  music.  If  you  require  some- 
thing livelier,  it  will  play  the  latest  popular  airs.  You  can 
always  have  the  kind  of  music  that  you  desire. 

Your  friends,  too,  will  be  well  and  interestingly  enter^ained 
with  an  Edison  Amberola. 

Call  on  the  nearest  Edison  dealer  for  a  demonstration,  or 
write  for  details,  post  free. 

THOMAS  A.   EDISON  LTD.   (Wholesale  only),  364-372  Kent  Street,  Sydney. 
Thank  you  for  mentioning  Stead's  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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July  31.   1920. 
An  Able  and  Valuable   Document. 

The  Germans  at  Spa  in  the  end  agreed 
to  the  demands  of  the  Allies,  but  whether 
( iermany  will  be  able  to  meet  them  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Although  the  meet- 
ing at  Spa  was  supposed  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  formal  gathering  at  which 
the  Germans  were  to  hear  and  accept  the 
dictates  of  the  x\llies,  it  actually  became 
in  the  end  a  conference,  in  which  the 
views  of  the  representatives  of  the  de- 
feated nation  were  listened  to,  and  con- 
sidered. Lloyd  George's  speech  on  the 
results  of  the  meeting  is  .  extremely 
significant,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
summaries  of  it  published  here  were 
widely  read.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  greater  contrast  between  what  he  said 
about  the  German  proposals  concerning 
the  payment  of  reparation,  and  the  re- 
l)orts  which  were  cabled  out  here  about 
them  when  they  were  first  presented. 
These  declared  that  the  Germans  were 
trying  to  evade  payment,  were  suggest- 
ing an  utterly  inadequate  sum,  and  were 
adopting  a  defiant  attitude,  that  the  re- 
paration plan  vvas  an  attempt  to  befool 
the  Allies,  and  "  reads  like  a  practical 
joke,"  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  To  meet 
the  situation  the  Allies  were  counselled 


to  show  great  firmness,  and  to  use  force 
if  need  be.  Lloyd  George,  commenting 
on  the  German  proposals,  said :  "  The 
Germans  had  submitted  a  general  scheme 
for  liquidating  the  reparations.  That 
document  had  been  a  most  able  and  valu- 
able one,  as  giving  clear  proof  that  the 
Germans  were  making  a  real  effort  to 
grapple  with  the  problem  of  the  indem- 
nity. It  zvas  not  an  attempt  at  evasion. 
and  it  had  been  decided  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  experts  to  discuss  the  docu- 
ment with  the  Germans." 
Honourable  and   Upright   Men. 

Another  statement  of  the  British 
Prime  Minister  must  have  chagrined 
those  who  insist  that  Germany  cannot  be 
trusted,  and  that  force  is  the  only  argu- 
ment to  use  with  her  delegates.  He 
said:  "Dr.  Fehrenbach,  the  Chancellor.^ 
and  Dr.  von  Simons,  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister, were  honourable  and  upright  men, 
who  are  doing  their  best  to  cope  with  the 
gigantic  difficulties  in  their  path.  They 
had  clearly  made  up  their  minds  to  do 
their  utmost  to  carry  out  the  Peace 
Treaty,  but  the  Allies  were  not  confident 
that  they  could  do  it  in  regard  to  repara- 
tion." It  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that 
th*-  report  of  Lloyd  George's  speech  ap- 
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pcart'il  in  much  cut  down  form,  in  most 
of  till'  ni'\vs|)apers.  and  that  only  one  of 
the  dailies  printed  what  he  said  ahout 
"  war  criminals."  Much  anli-(ierman 
propaj^'amla  lias  been  based  on  the  fail- 
ure of  the  Cicrmans  to  hand  over  the 
"  war  criminals  "  to  the  Allies,  or  to 
start  proceeding^  ajjainst  them  in  Ger- 
man courts,  and  it  would  never  do  to 
admit  now  that  the  Germans  were  not 
to  hlame  in  the  matter.  Therefore,  the 
Prime  Minister'.s  statement  on  the  suh 
iect  was  conveniently  omitted.  lie  said: 
■'  He  was  not  in  the  least  clear  that  the 
ilelay  in  elTectins:  the  arrests  of  the 
'  criminals  '  rested  with  the  Germans." 
He  even  went  so  far  as  to  sugjjest  that 
the  delay  in  disarmament  was  after  all 
not  some  deep  laid  plot,  to  gather  a 
^reat  army  to  attack  I'rance.  and  upset 
the  Treaty,  as  so  many  of  our  critics  and 
public  opinion  makers  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. He  considered  that  the  delay  in 
surrendering;  arms  was  not  due  to  any 
distrust  of  the  .•\llies.  liut  to  the  fact  that 
the  extreme  Right  and  the  extreme  Left 
did  not  trust  each  other.  This  certainly 
bears  out  the  German  Government's  con- 
tention that  the  surrender  of  rifles  de- 
manded by  the  .\llies  plays  strai.g:ht  into 
the  hands  of  the  extremists,  and 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  the  Min- 
istry, which,  accordins^  to  Lloyd  George, 
is  anxious  to  meet  the  Peace  conditions. 

Appalling   Starvation. 

At  Spa  the  Allies'  coal  demands  were 
modified  from  the  original  36,500.000 
tons  per  annum,  to  24,000.000  tons,  that 
is  from  3,000.000  to  2.000,000  tons  a 
month,  and  the  Allied  representatives 
were  so  impressed  with  the  ill-heaUh  of 
the  people,  due  to  underfeeding,  that,  in- 
stead of  merely  crediting  the  German 
reparation  account  with  the  value  of  the 
coal,  as  had  been  at  first  intended,  only 
half  is  to  be  so  credited,  the  balance  is 
to  be  paid  in  cash,  which  is  to  be  used 
to  obtain  clothing  and  food  for  the 
miners  and  their  families.  Lloyd  George 
declared  that,  "  There  was  no  doubt  that 
the  population  was  gravely  underfed. 
The  figures  relating  to  infantile  mor- 
tality were  appalling,  while  investiga- 
tions bore  out  the  assertion  that  the 
miners  were  unable  to  turn  out  the  quota 
of  coal  because  they  were  underfed." 
This  official  statement  should  finally  rout 


tln)se  who  as.sert  that  the  German  plea 
of  starvation  was  not  justified,  and  was 
merely  put  forward  to  enal)le  them  to 
evade  carrying  out  the  Treaty  terms.  It 
is  significant  that  only  when  it  directly 
alTect-^  the  production  of  a  commodity 
they  ri'(|uire  do  Allied  leaders  admit  the 
tragic  results  wrought  in  Germany  by  the 
continu.ince  of  the  starvation  blockade 
Ii)ng  after  the  war  had  ended. 

France  and   Definite  Reparation. 

l""iiKiniy  concerning  liic  reparation 
l)ayments  was  not  reached  at  Spa,  but 
one  gathers  from  the  Prime  Minister's 
utterances  that  the  total  amount  to  be 
paiil.  and  the  methods  of  payment  will 
be  arrived  at  in  consultation  with  Ger- 
man experts.  This  is  cheering  reading 
if  it  indeed  signifies  that  the  day  of  dic- 
tation to  a  prostrate  foe  is  passing.  It 
now  appears  that  M.  Poincare  resigned 
from  the  chairmanship  of  the  Repara- 
tions Commission  as  a  protest  against 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Council  to 
fix  a  definite  sum.  The  former  Presi- 
dent of  France  apparently  considered 
that  if  this  were  done,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  weapons  against  Germany 
would  be  blunted.  He  preferred  the  in- 
definite indemnity,  which  would  enable 
an  ever  increasing  toll  to  be  levied,  thus 
preventing  the  rehabilitation  of  German 
industry,  and  ensuring  the  permanent 
subjection  of  the  people.  It  is  clear 
enough  that  French  militarists — with 
whom  the  French  people  must  not  be 
confounded — desire  to  remain  in  perma- 
nent occupation  of  the  rich  provinces 
west  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  provided  in  the 
Treaty,  however,  that,  "  If  before  the 
expiration  of  the  period  of  fifteen  years 
Germany  complies  with  all  undertakings 
resulting  from  the  present  Treaty,  the 
occupying  forces  will  be  withdrawn  im- 
mediately." 

A    Vital   Conference. 

Another  article  says :  "  In  case  either 
during  the  occupation  or  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  fifteen  years  referred  to 
above,  the  Reparation  Commission  finds 
that  Germany  refuses  to  observe  the 
whole  or  part  of  her  obligations  under 
the  present  Treaty,  with  regard  to  re- 
paration, the  whole  or  part  of  the  areas 
specified  (the  Rhine  provinces)  will  be 
reoccupied  immediately  by  bhe  Allied 
and   Associated   forces."     Obviously,    if 
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a  definite  sum  is  fixed  to  cover  all  re- 
paration payments,  and  the  amount  is 
not  fantastic,  but  within  reason,  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  Germans  to  regain 
their  occupied  provinces  possibly  before 
the  fifteen  years  have  passed.  If  no  de- 
finite sum  were  fixed,  the  Allies  could 
always  make  it  impossible  for  the  Ger- 
mans to  clear  the  debt,  and  thus  compel 
evacuation.  The  Treaty  also  provides 
that  if  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty  are 
faithfully  carried  out  by  Germany, 
Cologne,  and  the  whole  industrial  dis- 
trict north  of  Bonn,  which  includes  Duis- 
berg,  and  other  great  towns,  is  to  be 
evacuated  five  years  after  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty,  viz.,  early  in  1925.  Five  years 
later  Coblenz  and  another  large  area  is 
to  be  evacuated.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
then  that  those  who  desire  to  keep  Ger- 
many permanently  weak,  to  have  the 
Rhine  as  the  actual  frontier  between  her 
and  France,  will  strenuously  oppose  the 
definite  fixing  of  the  reparation  pay- 
ments, or  the  slightest  modification  of 
the  Treaty  in  Germany's  favour..  It  is 
already  abundantly  clear  that  the  policy 
of  France  and  England  is  bound  to  dififer, 
and  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that  Lloyd 
George  has  been  able  to  thus  far  recon- 
cile the  divergent  policies  so  success- 
fully. The  fixing  of  the  sum  to  be  paid 
by  Germany  will,  however,  emphasise 
these  differences,  and  the  conference  on 
the  subject  may  become  even  more  vital 
to  France  than  to  Germany  herself. 

A  Futile  Threat. 

Events  in  Poland  are  following  the  an- 
ticipated course.  That  the  Poles  would 
collapse  before  the  Russians  was  always 
probable ;  what  fewer  people  foresaw  was 
that  the  military  disaster  which  has  over- 
whelmed them  would  place  the  Allies  in 
the  utterly  undignified  position  they  now 
occupy.  In  our  last  issue  I  ventured  to 
suggest  that  the  Russians  would  take 
little  notice  of  the  protests  of  the 
Supreme  Council,  being  perfectly  aware 
that  no  matter  how  firmly  worded 
might  be  Allied  notes,  they  had  no  weight 
behind  them.  Even  the  threat  that  un- 
less Trotsky  called  off  his  Red  Guards 
England  and  France  would  refuse  to  re- 
sume trade  with  Russia,  was  a  damp 
squib,  which  the  Soviet  Government 
could  afford  to  ignore.  The  amazing 
thing  is  that  Lloyd  George  and  Miller- 


and,  fully  seized  of  the  real  position, 
should  have  deliberately  invited  the  snub 
they  are  now  smarting  under.  One  can 
only  imagine  that  they  have  become  so 
accustomed  to  dealing  with  a  country 
completely  prostrate  under  their  heels, 
that  they  failed  to  realise  that  Russia 
could  defy  them  with  impunity.  The 
Bolsheviks  had  successfully  opposed  the 
Allies,  even  when  their  hold  on  Russia 
was  precarious.  Having  triumphantly 
defeated  those  the  Allies  employed  to 
overthrow  them,  was  it  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  be  more  amenable  to  Al- 
lied demands  now  than  formerly?  They 
have  endured  the  blockade,  they  have 
kicked  the  British  forces  out  of  Arch- 
angel, have  destroyed  Koltchak,  annihi- 
lated Denekine.  overwhelmed  Yudenitch. 
and  are  undisputed  masters  of  Russia. 
Allied  threats  are  not  likely  to  affect 
them  much  when  Allied  action  has  so 
signally  failed. 

Lenin  Snubs  the  Allies. 

Although  the  notes  of  the  Allies  are 
astonishing  documents  under  the  circum- 
stances, they  are  yet  understandable.  It 
was,  of  course,  necessary  to  make  some 
show  of  helping  the  Poles,  who  had  been 
encouraged  to  set  up  a  greater  Poland 
for  the  benefit  of  France  and  her  Allies. 
Obviously  there  was  no  time  to  send 
military  help,  even  if  the  soldiers  to 
send  had  been  available;  but  something 
had  to  be  done  to  demonstrate  that  the 
Supreme  Council,  which  had  re-drawn 
the  map  of  Europe,  was  the  guardian 
thereof.  So  Lloyd  George  and  Miller- 
and  put  their  heads  together,  and  told 
the  Russians  to  stop  their  advance,  other- 
wise England  and  France  would  not  do, 
what  England,  at  any  rate,  had  half  a 
mind  to,  that  is,  would  not  raise  the 
blockade,  would  not  resume  trade  rela- 
tions. They  embroidered  their  note  with 
suggestions  that  the  Soviet  Government 
— which  they  utterly  refused  to  recog- 
nise—should send  delegates  to  London, 
where  they  could  meet  representatives  of 
the  Baltic  and  other  border  states,  and 
arrange  the  new  frontiers,  etc.  Was  it 
to  be  expected  that  Lenin  would  do  any- 
thing other  than  he  was  almost  invited 
to  do,  namely,  tell  the  Allies  to  mind 
their  own  business,  and  inform  them 
that  Russia  would  settle  direct  with 
Poland  and  the  rest?     An  insulting  re- 
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ply.  said   our  cal)lcd   report^       ll    so.   it 
was  certainly  asked  f()r. 

A   Fatal   Omission. 

IIk-  .\11k>  ai   Tans  calmly  ti-.n  i.tiij^iil 
the  map  of  luiropo,  witlioiu  the  slij^lue.si 
reference  to  Russia.     They  jjave  Poland 
this.  Roumania  that,  and  the  r>altic  Slates 
independence.     'I'hey  decidivl  ilie  fate  of 
Constantinople,  and  handed  the  Aej^'ean 
ports    over    to    (Ireece.      They    invaded 
Russia,  hlockaded  her.   stoppe<l   the   im- 
pt)rt  of  the  meilical  stores,  which  would 
liave  .saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
san<ls  of  men  and  women  and  children  ; 
did  their   level   hesl.   in    fact,  to  destroy 
Russi.i.       That    w.is    when    Russia    was 
divided  against  herself,  when  there  was 
a    chance    of    perpelualiufj    internecine 
strife.      Now    tliat    the    Soviet    Govern- 
ment has  triumphed,  has  utterly  defeated 
the    various    enterprises    of    the    Allies. 
France  and  Enijland — -assurint:^  him  that 
they    will    not    recognise   his    Ministry — 
inform   Lenin  that,  if  he  does  not   stop 
thrashintj  the  Poles,  thev  will  refuse  to 
trade    with    Russia!      Thrashins^    those, 
hy-the-way.      whom      the      Allies      had 
equipped  with  a  weapon,  which  had  been 
used  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  overthrow 
him  and  his  s^overnment.     It  is  really  a 
tiilbert  and  Sullivan   situation,  yet  it   is 
tragic  in  the  extreme. 

Effects  of   Polish   Collapse. 

The   Polish   debacle   is  j^^oin^  to   have 
tar-reaching   effects.'     It    will    inevitably 
force    the    Allies — much     regretting — to 
recognise  the  Soviet  Republican  Govern- 
ment.      It     will     completely    upset    the 
French   scheme  of  balance  of  power  in 
Furope.    and    make    a    new    orientation 
necessary.     It  will,  in  fact,  comoel  not- 
able modifications  in  the  Versailles  and 
St.  Ciermain  arrangements,  which  were 
come  to  on  the  apparent  assumption  that 
Russia  would  be  a  negligible  factor  for 
very   many   years    to   come.     What   the 
new  Furopean  settlement  will  be  like  de- 
pends a  great  deal  upon  the  Russian  at- 
titude, and  it  is  indeed  fortunate  for  the 
Poles,  the  Roumanians,  the  Finns,  and 
the  people  of  the  Baltic  proA-inces    that 
thev  have  to  reckon  with  a  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, and  not  with  the  old  aggressive 
militaristic  regime,  which  Koltchak  and 
Denekine  would  have  set  up.  had  they   , 
been  successful.    The  Russian  Vendeens. 
who.  despite  active  Allied  .support,  have 


failed  so  signally  in  their  attempts  to 
wrest  control  from  the  Soviets,  were  de- 
cl.ared  adherents  to  the  i)olicy  of  a  great 
Russi.i.  were  oj)i)osed  to  the  sloughing. 
off  of  whole  provinces,  would  have 
claimed  Constantinople,  and  have  in- 
sisted on  the  resurrection  of  the  agree- 
ment, which  gave  Russia  half  of  Persia. 
Tlir  fad  that  it  was  the  Allies  who  had 
enahled  them  to  win  to  power  would  not 
ha\e  induced  them  to  do  as  the  Allies 
wished,  once  they  had  180,000,000  people 
solidly  behind  them.  They  would,  in 
fact,  have  proved  a  h'rankenstein  the  Al- 
lies could  not  have  controlled. 

Lenin    Will    Not   Follow    Our    Example. 

i\ow  Lenin,  the  astute  and  learned 
leader  of  the  Bolsheviks,  about  whose 
atrocious  methods  and  horrid  doings  the 
pajjers  have  been  full  for  the  last  couple 
of  years,  is  not  a  man  who  demands  his 
pound  of  flesh,  or  would  grind  his  de- 
feated op|)onents  in  the  dust.  He  has 
the  Poles  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  No- 
thing the  Allies  can  do  now  could  pre- 
vent him  occu[)ying  Warsaw,  and  com- 
pelling the  Poles  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  Soviet  Government  at 
Moscow.  He  has,  in  so  many  words, 
told  Lloyd  George  and  Millerand  not  to- 
interfere — it  is  ])atent  that  they  could' 
not  do  so,  no  matter  how  desperately 
they  wanted  to.  But,  unlike  the  Ger- 
mans at  Brest-Litovski,  unlike  the  Allies 
at  Versailles,  he  has  mercy,  and  halts 
his  victorious  armies,  although  they  are 
in  full  pursuit  of  the  flying  Poles.  In- 
stead of  dictating  the  terms  of  peace  at 
Warsaw,  he  is  true  to  his  ideals,  and  pro- 
poses to  recognise  the  national  aspira- 
tions of  his  opponents,  who  for  the  last 
century  and  more  have  been  vassals  of 
Russia.  Of  his  own  free  will — the  com- 
pelling powers  of  the  Allies  are  negligible 
so  far  as  he  is  concerned — he  will  ac- 
quiesce in  the  establishment  of  an  inde- 
pendent Poland,  just  as  he  has  allowed 
the  setting  up  of  an  independent  repub- 
lic in  Esthonia,  although  v/ith  the  great 
forces  at  his  command,  he  could  quite 
easily  have  crushed  all  opposition  in  the 
Baltic  provinces. 

Taking   Advantage  of  a   Beaten   Foe. 

To  spare  your  enemy  is  looked  upon 
to-day  as  it  was  in  the  middle  ages  as 
a  sign  of  weakness ;  but  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  given   ample  proof  that   it 
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is  not  weak,  but  strong,  far  stronger  in-  sions.    And  is  he  not  wise  in  so  doing? 

deed  than   any  of   its   opponents,   quite  Had    Campbell-Bannerman    listened    to 

able  to  defy  the  Allies  also.     Lenin  is  the    Unionist    outcries    in    England,    he 

putting  his  theories   into  practice.      He  would  never  have  given  self-government 

is  all  for  a  peo'^le's  settlement,  as  against  to  South  Africa,  and  had  he  not  done 

a  settlement  by  force.     During  the  war  so  that  country  would  not  now  be  under 

the  Allies  were  loud  in  their  assertions  the  British  flag.     Lenin,  it  would  seem, 

that  they  were  fighting  for  the  right  of  proposes    to    make    a    just    peace    with 

self-determination    for  the  little  peoples,  Poland.     He  has  constantly  offered  so 

and  to  make  the  world  safe  for  demo-  to   do  before,  but  the   Poles,   dreaming 

cracy.     They  eagerly  adopted  Wilson's  of  re-establishing  a  Greater  Poland,  and 

Fourteen  Points,  and  the.  whole  Ameri-  encouraged    by    the    Allies,    v/ould    not 

can  nation  swung  its  immense  weight  be-  hearken. 

hind  them.      But  when  they  had  won,       .   „         „ 

when  the  Germans  had  agreed  to  peace  A  Russo-Pol.sh  Alliance? 

on   the   Wilson    terms,   they   discovered  ^et  us  suppose  that  the  just  peace  is 

that  a  starved  and  demoralised  Germany  "^^ae,  that  Lenm  recognises  an  mdepen- 

was  incapable  of  any  further  resistance,  ^.^"^  republic  of  Poland,  which  includes 

and  they  promptly  threw  over  the  Four-  ^he  great  majority  of  Poles,  but  does  not 

teen  Points,  and  compelled  the  Germans  extend    its    control    over    huge    districts 

to  sign  a  peace  which  is  a  monument  to  ^here  other  races  predominate,  is  it  not 

the  doctrine  of  "  spoils  to  the  victor."  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  people  of 

The  Germans,  of  course,  had  forced  a  tj?'s  new  republic  would  be  more  kindly 

similar  peace  on  the  Russians,  and  were  disposed    to    the    conqueror,    who    had 

therefore  tarred  with  the  same  brush  as  treated   them   liberally,   than   to   France 

the  Allies ;  but  they,  at  any  rate,  had  not  ^"<^  England,  who  had  failed  altogether 

led  their  defeated  opponents  to  believe  ^^  ^^Ip  in  the  hour  of  desperate  need? 

that  they  would  be  guided  by  any  other  ^s  it  not  likely  indeed  that  Poland  would 

policy;  they  had  not  subscribed  to  any  ^leave  more-  and  more  to   Russia,   and 

Fourteen  Points  finally,  perhaps,  join  some  form  of  East 

Profession  and  Action.  European  United  States?    Esthonia  has 

The  rearrangement  of  Europe,  engi-  already  shown_ that  her  attitude  towards 

neered   in   Pari^,   cared   only   for  small  f,  ^"f^'  "°^  ^    H    T^  ^^^I^^^^J"^  ^^f' 

„^ i^„        ,  •  1     ,    J               -',    ^,       r-  IS  much  more  kindly  than  it  is  towards 

peoples     which    had    opposed    the    Ger-  +i,^  Air          u    i  c^  u      •    ..u    i     "r^"'',    "• 

iv,o^\.       Tu^  ^'       -i.-         r  -r     4.           •  the  Allies,  who  left  her  in  the  lurch  when 

mans.       Ihe  minorities   of  Teutons,   in  .i^   d^j    a       •              u  j   u       r       .• 

««,.,i„  ^^^^f^^   c  4.                  u     ji  the   Red   Armies   reached   her    frontier, 

newly-created  States,  were  hardly  con-  -.iir^  ^^     ^^       ,.  ^              u  ^                 u 

,;^o^l^  o«. -,11     T-t,       Ai         T         •  We  do  not  yet  know  what  success  has 

sidered  at  all.     Thus  Alsace- Lorraine  was  r„ii„      j  ^u          ^^    .•         r  ^.u    -n  i  u     -i 

Ur,„Ac,A  u^^u  +-.  T?                  i  4.U             1  followed  the  application  of  the  Bolshevik 

t/ri    nnnn   H       I         i           '              T^^^  ^^^^'    i"    I^^^sia,    but    it    is    quite    obvioUS 

^hi  lllTX      L        ^^y'"^,^^|^^^^  that  Lenin,  in  his  peace  treaties,  is  far 
SOOnmn    r.  ^'  change  or  not      Some  ^             ^-^^^^  ^^^             ^ 
D,UUU,U(JU    German-speakmg    f o  k    were  ^^„       ,          r       j  i.     4.       i.  i.-     ut,i      j 
fV.,-„.f   ,.,^A^^   r      u        1       •      T5  t,      •  rnen    who  refused  to  touch  his      blood- 
thrust   under   Czech    yoke   m    Bohemia,  ^^^-^a  -u^^a  "     t,-i  4.  ^u                j        • 
rift,^^  ^;ii;^         r  tj           •       j          ..  stained  hand     whilst  they  were  drawing 
Other  millions  of  Hungarian  descent  are  ^j^^  Treatv  of  Versailles ' 
now  ruled  over  by  a  Roumanian  Gov- 

ernment    they    detest.      Instances    might  Fortunately  Lenin,  not  Denekine. 

be  multiplied.      Even   in   the  Schleswig  The  very  ideals  of  the  Bolsheviks  pre- 

districts,  where  plebiscites  were  taken,  it  vent  them  trying  to  enlarge  the  borders 

was    aiTanged,    that    the    whole    of   the  of  Russia  at  the  expense  oif  others.  Were 

northern     part     should     vote     en     bloc,  this   not   so    the   Treaty   of   Peace  with 

thus  making  sure  that  all  of  it  went  to  Turkey,  which  a  scared  Sultan  is  to  be 

Denmark ;  but  the  southern  portion  had  compelled    to    sign,    might    as    well    be 

to  vote  in  communes,  thus  giving  small  thrown    into    the    wastepaper   basket    at 

j*cctions  a  chance  of  voting  themselves  once.     If   the   Bolsheviks   wanted    Con- 

into"     Denmark,     without     being     over-  stantinople,  for  instance,  they  could  take 

whehi^^ed  by  the  laree  German  majority  it,  with  the  help  of  the  Bulgarians.     If 

in  the  w'hole  area.     The  Allies  professed  thev  desired  Armenia,  they  could  get  it. 

one  thing,  '^"d  did  another.    Lenin  is  ap-  If  they  insisted  on  getting  back  Bessara- 

parently  goii*^?  to  earry  out  his  profes-  bia,  the  Roumanians  could  not  prevent 
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u.  ri)runuuci)  lor  liic  Alln:>.  ihcy  Iki\c 
to  ileal  wiih  Lenin,  and  not  wilh  Dcnc- 
kinc.  and  their  carving  up  of  Turkey  is 
not  likely  to  be  interfered  with  from 
Moscow.  \Vc  oujjiit  not  to  forget,  by- 
tlu'-way,  that  the  Tsarist  Cioverninent 
was  promised  Constantinople  by  the 
Allies,  and  was  to  get  a  "  sphere  of  in- 
terest '*  in  Asia  Minor,  which  embraced 
the  whole  of  Armenia,  and  most  of  tiie 
Black  Sea  coast  of  Anatolia.  The  first 
result  of  the  Polish  debacle  will  be  the 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  Governmeni  in 
Russia,  but  others  will  follow  later. 
For  the  Good  of  the  Arabs. 

riie  people  of  Syria  and  Mesopotamia 
arc  not  welcoming  iheir  French  and  Eng- 
lish overlorils.  In  the  former  place 
Emir  Pcisul.  relying  on  the  declared 
jiolicv  of  the  Allies  in  fa\our  of  self- 
determination,  proclaimed  himself  King 
of  Syria ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  Arab  ris- 
ings are  so  serioys  that  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  stated  in  Parliament  that  large 
numbers  of  troops  were  being  sent  from 
India  to  suppress  them.  General  Gour- 
and.  the  French  commander  in  Syria, 
is  said  to  have  80  battalions  with  him, 
but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  led  80.000 
troops  to  Damascus.  Emir  Feisul  was 
made  king  some  months  ago,  and  the 
French  have  therefore  had  time  to  equip 
a  formidable  expedition,  but  the  number 
of  men  mentioned  certainly  seems  too 
large.  The  unfortunate  Emir  was  pre- 
sented with  an  ultimatum  requiring  him 
to  accept  the  French  mandate  over  his 
country,  to  hand  over  Aleppo  and  the 
railway  to  the  French,  and  to  agree  to 
their  occupying  strategic  positions  about 
Damascus.  He  refused,  and  Gourand 
marched.  The  result  was  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  the  French  general,  on 
reaching  Damascus,  forced  the  accept- 
ance of  his  ultimatum,  and  demanded, 
in  addition,  the  punishment  of  those  who 
had  opposed  the  French  mandate.  One 
wonders  what  Colonel  Lawrence  thinks 
almut  the  matter.  He  it  was  who  gath- 
ered t^he  force,  led  by  Emir  Feisul.  which 
contributed  so  materially  to  the  British 
victory  in  Palestine.  In  those  days  the 
Ar-'bs  sought  to  throw  ofT  the  Turkish 
yoke  They  do  not  appear  to  appreciate 
the  change  in  masters.  The  Arabs  in 
Syria  and  in  Mesopotamia  have,  of 
course,  no  hope  of  prevailing  against  the 
troops   of   France   and   England,   armed 


Willi  aeroplanes  .\nd  the  laicsi  death- 
dealing  contrivances,  but  their  hostility 
will  throw  a  very  heavy  burden  upon  the 
exchequers  of  the  two  countries,  which 
the  people,  demanding  economy,  will  be 
loath  to  tolerate.  In  the  case  of  the  new 
British  possession,  however,  it  is  prob- 
able that  India  will  be  saddled  with  the 
cost  of  police  work. 
Greece  Gets  Adrianople. 

The  Greeks  have  been  engaged  in  ccn- 
(|uering  the  territories  handed  over  to 
ihem  by  the  Allies.  They  have  landed 
;in  army  in  Thrace,  with  the  assistance 
of  British  war  ships,  and  quickly 
smashed  the  resistance  of  the  Turkish 
force  wliich  ventured  to  oppose  them. 
This  force  was  very  much  "  in  the  air,"' 
as,  owing  to  the  Allied  occupation  of 
Constantinoi^le  and  the  Straits,  it  was 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  Turkish  army 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  could  get  no  war 
material  or  suj^plies  from  anywhere,  ow- 
ing to  the  Allied  control  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  the  Aegean.  It  did  not  take 
the  Greeks  long  to  reach  Adrianople, 
which,  in  the  first  Balkan  war,  so  long 
opposed  the  fierce  Bulgarian  assaults, 
and  which  fell  without  resistance  to  En- 
ver's  raiding  party  during  the  second. 
The  city  was  given  to  Bulgaria  with  the 
consent  of  the  three  Entente  Powers,  at 
the  Treaty  of  London,  in  1912.  These, 
a  few  months  later,  meekly  acquiesced  in 
the  tearing  up  of  this  treaty  by  the 
Greeks  and  the  Serbs,  and  the  retention 
of  Adrianople  by  the  Turks.  In  order 
to  persuade  Bulgaria  to  throw  in  her  lot 
with  the  Central  Powers,  Turkey  was 
induced  by  Germany  to  agree  to  cede  to 
her  all  that  territory  west  of  the  Maritza 
River,  which  Enver  had  reft  from  her, 
when,  with  her  back  to  the  wall,  she  was 
fighting  Serbia,  Greece  and  Roumania. 
This  area  included  the  railway,  and 
Karagatch,  the  prosperous  suburb  of 
Adrianople,  in  which  the  railway*station 
is  situated.  The  concession  made  the 
River  Maritza  the  Bulgarian  frontier, 
and  practically  gave  her  control  of 
Adrianople.  The  Bulgarians  appear  to 
have  withdrawn,  under  Allied  instruc- 
tions, from  those  parts  of  Thrace  wdiich 
Greece  has  fallen  heir  to,  but  the  Turks 
and  the  majority  of  the  natives  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  the  transfer.  Greece 
added  greatly  to  her  territory  by  the 
Balkan  wars,  in  which  she  took  an  active 
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part,  but  by  this  war,  during  which  she 
remained  neutral,  she  gained  far  more. 
!^he  has  been  rewarded  with  Adrianople 
and  Smryna,  and  other  rich  towns  and 
districts,  advancing  her  frontier  to 
within  sight  of  Constantinople,  the 
golden  city  she  has  so  long  coveted. 
Bulgaria,  after  nearly  eight  years  of  con- 
tinuous war,  shrinks  in  area  to  about 
what  she  was  before  ever  she  led  the 
Balkan  States  to  drive  the  Turk  out  of 
Europe. 

A  Victory  for  China. 

China  has  come  through  her  civil  war 
in  her  usually  pleasant  way — with  much 
noise,  and  very  little  bloodshed.  The 
militarist  and  pro-Japanese  generals, 
under  the  leadership  of  Marshal  Tuan 
Chi-jui.  soon  became  convinced  that  the 
odds  against  them  were  too  heavy.  They 
accepted  defeat.  The  three  Cabinet  Min- 
isters who  were  associated  with  Tuan 
Chi-jui's  Anfu  Club,  have  resigned,  and 
l)eace  is  restored  at  Peking.  The  effect 
upon  China  herself  is  as  indicated  in  the 
la.st  issue  of  stead's.  The  overthrow  of 
Tuan  Chi-jui,  who  was  the  chief  foe  of 
the  Southern  Constitutionalists,  has 
opened  the  way  for  a  possible  reunion  of 
North  and  South,  and  already  the  Can- 
ton Government  has  held  out  the  hand 
of  friendship  to  Peking.  The  interna- 
tional aspect  of  the  recent  struggle  is  in- 
teresting. The  party  which  suffered  de- 
feat had  been  popularly  regarded  as  be- 
ing committed  to  the  support  of  Japan- 
ese interests — not  for  love  of  Japan,  but 
for  less  worthy  motives.  That  party 
was  held  responsible  for  the  loan  agree- 
ments made  with  Japan,  on  terms  not  at 
all  advantageous  to  China,  and  also  for 
the  military  agreement  with  Japan.  This 
agreement  was  ostensibly  for  mutual  de- 
fence against  Bolshevik  Russia,  but  in 
actual  working  it  gave  Japan  control  of 
Northern  Manchuria,  and  a  more  power 
ful  position  in  Mongolia,  Japanese  ofifi- 
cers  are  reported  to  have  actually  as- 
sisted the  forces  of  Tuan  Chi-jui. 

A  Defeat  for  Japan. 

The  defeat  of  Tuan  Chi-jui  is  in  some 
measure  a  defeat  of  the  imperialists  of 
Japan.  It  appears  to  indicate  a  growing 
resentment  in  China  against  Japanese 
interference.  A  few  years  ago  Japanese 
militarists  carried  out  successfully  the 
fiolicy  of  fomenting  rebellion  in  Korea. 


and  gained  possession  of  that  country — 
Britain,  by  the  way,  consenting.  But 
in  1913  the  Chinese  rebels,  who  had 
strong  support  from  Japanese  soldiers, 
were  badly  beaten.  The  present  over- 
throw of  the  Japanese-assisted  party  is 
even  more  decisive.  It  means  that  Japan 
must,  for  the  present,  give  up  all  hope  of 
inducing  a  Chinese  Government  to  sign 
away  the  rights  in  Shantung  which  the 
Chinese  still  claim  as  theirs,  the  Ver 
sailles  Treaty  notwithstanding.  China, 
however,  is  not  yet  out  of  the  wood.  Shf 
has  Japanese  forces  established  through- 
out Manchuria  and  Shantung,  and  even 
so  far  in  the  interior  as  Hankow.  The 
men  in  power  now  at  Peking  are  mostly 
partisans — Northerners,  with  little  re- 
gard for  the  democratic  ideals  professed 
in  Canton.  A  real  reunion  of  North  and 
South  will  be  very  difficult.  Meantime, 
the  Treasury  remains  insolvent.  Emis- 
saries have  been  sent  to  the  Western 
money-lenders  to  try  to  hasten  the  pro- 
posed international  loan. 
Japanese  Progress  in  Siberia. 

Japan  has  taken  possession  of  the 
Siberian  port  of  Nikolaevsk,  where  the 
massacre  of  over  200  Japanese  was  re- 
ported to  have  taken  place.  She  intends 
to  maintain  her  rule  there  "  until  the 
Siberian  people  are  able  to  establish  a 
stable  government  of  their  own."  For 
the  same  vague  period  she  is  holding  the 
whole  of  Sakhalin  Island,  which  was 
divided  between  Japan  and  Russia  by 
the  Treaty  of  Portsmouth  at  the  close 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  Conference  of  the  Allies  at  Spa 
agreed  to  Japan's  seizure  of  these  terri- 
tories. Japan's  excuse  is  like  that  of 
every  other  imperialist  power  which  has 
occupied  foreign  territory,  has  thereby 
stirred  the  inhabitants  to  retaliation, 
and  has  made  this  retaliation  the  occa- 
sion for  still  further  seizures.  The 
Japan  Chronicle,  an  English  paper,  pub- 
lished at  Kobe,  comments  cynically  on 
the  affair.  If  the  Japanese  had  not  been 
making  war  in  Siberia,  it  points  out,  the 
massacre  would  not  have  happened,  and 
a?  the  Japanese  were  in  control  of  all  the 
railways,  and  kept  all  local  authorities 
under  their  thumb,  none  of  these  authori- 
ties can  be  blamed.  The  official  accounts 
of  the  Japanese  Government  indicate 
that  the  Japanese  officers  at  Nikolaev.sk 
made  a  rash  demand'   <"<-"•  rnntrni  of  the 
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town,  though  their  garrison  was  only  a 
few  score  strong.  In  such  circumstances 
what  was  to  be  cxpeclcd.  but  that  tlic 
enraged  inhabitants  would  fight  the  in- 
vaders? The  Siberians,  unfortunately, 
not  only  fought  the  garrison,  but,  accord- 
ing to 'the  reports,  massacred  Japanese 
civilians  also.  Without  attempting  to  ap- 
portion the  blame,  we  have  the  fact  that 
Japan  has  increased  her  empire.  The 
usual  proviso  is  added  about  holding 
the  territory  only  till  orderly  self-gov- 
ernment is  restored — just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Japanese  occupation  of  Korea. 

Wobbly  Irish  Policy. 

The  cables  about  Ireland  disclose  the 
usual  wobbly  policy  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment.    Sometimes  it  would  be  ruth- 
less, at  other  times   it   would   reconcile. 
Now  it  will  try  coercion,  again  it  will 
experiment     at     negotiation.       It     first 
gloomily  forecasts  terrible  times  ahead, 
next  it  suggests  the  possibility  of  amic- 
able settlement.    The  Government  would 
not    recognise    the    Soviet    Republic    in 
Russia,  led  by  men  whose  hands  were 
steeped  in  the  blood  of  Muscovite  reac- 
tionaries, but  now  it  is  being  forced  so 
to  do.     It  would  not  hear  for  a  moment 
of   negotiating   with   the    Sinn    Feiners, 
who   had   risen   in   revolt   against   Eng- 
lish rule,  and  had  had  the  audacity  to  set 
up  a  Government  of  their  own  in  Ire- 
land, but  it  is  becoming  pretty  apparent 
that  these  "blood-stained  patriots"  are 
to  be   unofficially   recognised  by   Lloyd 
George.    We  have,  of  course,  been  kept 
almost  entirely  in  the  dark  about  what 
was  really  going  on  in  Ireland,  and  many 
must  have  read  with  surprise  the  state- 
ment in  the  London  Times,  cabled  over 
here,  that  the  Finn  Fein  Republic  was 
now   the   de   facto    Government   in   Ire- 
land.    Actually  its  orders  run  through- 
out the  entire  country,  save  only  in  parts 
of  Ulster.     Its  courts   dispense   justice, 
its   land    transfers    are    recognised,    and 
its  instructions  are  obeyed.     It  has  ob- 
viouslv  established  a  strong  military  or- 
ganisation,  and   its   secret   service   is   in 
splendid   working   order.      The    British 
Government    has    hopelesslv    failed    to 
brinor  peace  to  the  troubled  land.    It  has 
drifted  along  from  day  ta  dav.  without 
anv  definite  policy,  but  is  gradually  tak- 
ing stronger  and  stronger  military  mea- 


sures, is  heading  indeed  towards  a  coer- 
cive policy  more  drastic  than  has  ever 
before  been  adopted.  At  this  juncture 
organised  Labour  steps  in,  and  there  is 
now  some  hope  of  a  solution  being  ar- 
rived at. 

Labour  Takes  a  Hand. 

Labour  is  rapidly  learning  its  strength 
in  the  old  countries,  where  it  has  been 
the  under  dog  for  so  many  generations. 
Lloyd  George  is  well  aware  that,  if  Bri- 
tish  Labour   determined   to   oppose   the 
Government's  policy  in  Ireland,  it  could 
absolutely  checkmate  all  attempts  at  co- 
ercion   there    by    refusing    to    transport 
troops  or  munitions,  by  holding  up,   if 
need  be,  the  great  public  services,  rail- 
ways, coal  mines  and  the  like.     There- 
fore, the  Prime  Minister  lends  an  atten- 
tive ear  when  Labour  speaks.      At  the 
Trades   Union    Congress    drastic   action 
to   compel   the   Government  to   stop   its 
military    activities    in    Ireland    was    de- 
cided against,  and  instead  a  resolution 
was  adopted,  urging  settlement  by  nego- 
tiation.     A     scheme     of     Home    Rule 
was     drawn    up,     and    this     was    laid 
before  Lloyd  George.     He  described  it 
as  "a  truncated  form  of  Dominion  Home 
Rule,"  and  declared  that  it  was  idle  to 
discuss  the  matter  except  with  someone 
"  who  was  able  to   deliver  the  goods," 
which  the  Trade  Union  delegation  could 
not  do.    Its  leaders  insisted  that  a  bridge 
between    the    two    extremes    of    Irish 
opinion  could  be  found  through  the  Par- 
liamentary   Committee    of    the    Trades 
Union    Congress    and    the    Irish    Par- 
liamentary   Committee,    to    which    the 
Prime  Minister  replied  that  he  was  con- 
vinced things  in  Ireland  were  going  to 
become    "  very    much    worse    and    very 
much    sterner."      He    apparently    said, 
though,  that  he  was  willing  to  negotiate 
with    Ireland    on    two    conditions — that 
there   should   be   no    republic,    and   that 
there  should  be  adequate  protection  for 
Ulster.     Negotiations  of  some  sort  are 
evidently  goine  on.     There  has  been   a 
halt  in   Sinn  Fein  activities,  and  let  us 
hope  also  a  halt  in  those  domiciliary  raids 
bv  the  military,  which  have  so  enraged 
the   Irish   people.     If  they  go   on.  then 
hostile  action  bv  the  Sinn  Feiners  will 
continue  also.    At  the  moment,  however, 
there  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  a  truce — 
the    first    fruits    of   the    Labour   effort. 
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Meanwhile,  Sir  Hamar  Greenwood  fore- 
casts still  more  drastic  action,  but  though 
that  may  come,  the  threat  is  probably 
only  a  move  in  the  manoeuvring  which 
accompanies  all  negotiations  of  this 
character. 

Ireland  and  Bohemia. 

Lloyd  George,  Clemenceau,  President 
Wilson,  and  Orlando — the   Big-  Four — 
settled  the  problems  of  Central  Europe, 
which  had  defied  solution  for  ages.  Why 
should  the  settlement  they  imposed  on 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  Austria,  Poland  and 
the  rest,  not  be  applied  to  Ireland?     The 
principle  of  majority  rule  was  clearly  re- 
cognised and  acted  upon,  but  the  rights 
of  minorities   were  "  safeguarded."     If 
these  safeguards  satisfied  the  Big  Four, 
ought  not  similar  safeguards  for  minori- 
ties in  Ireland  to  satisfy  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, which  concurred  in  their  adop- 
tion?   The  case  of  Bohemia  is  the  near- 
est parallel  to  Ireland,  and  a  brief  exam- 
ination of  the  settlement  there  effected 
is    interesting;    4,250,000    Czechs    dwell 
there,   and   2,470.000   Teutons.      Under 
Austrian  rule  the  Teutons  controlled  the 
country,   although    the    Czechs,   like   the 
Irish,  sent  many  representatives  to  the 
Imperial    Parliament.      Bohemia    had    a 
sort  of  home  rule  within  the  Empire,  and 
local  affairs   were  managed  by  a  Diet, 
which  met  at  Prague.    The  electoral  ano- 
malies which  had  enabled  the  Teutons  to 
secure   a  greater   representation   therein 
than  their  numbers  warranted,  were,  to 
some   extent   modified   before   the    out- 
break of  the  Great  War.     The  hostility 
and     differences     between     the     Czechs 
and  the  Teutons    are  even  greater  than 
between    the    Irish    and    the   Ulstermen. 
Yet  the  Big  Four  at   Paris  solved  the 
problem!      They    added    Moravia    and 
part       of  *    Ruthenia       to       Bohemia, 
and     set     up     a     new     State,     which 
they^    called      Czecho-Slovakia.        The 
provisions    deemed    necessary    to    "  pro- 
tect  the  interests  of   inhabitants   of  the 
■new  State,  who  differ  from  the  majority 
of  the  population  in  race,  language,  or 
religion."  are  to  be  embodied  in  a  treaty 
between   Czecho-Slovakia  and  the  Prin- 
ciple Allied  and  Associated  Powers.   The 
financial    obligations    of   the    new    State 
were  left  to  be   settled  by  the  Repara- 
tions Commission. 


Opting  Out. 

But  the  arrangement  which  could  best 
be  applied  to  an  Ireland,   in  which  the 
principle    of    majority    rule — for    which 
the  Allies  fought — is  set'up,  is  that  which 
allows  Teutons  resident  in  Bohemia  to 
"  opt "    for    German    nationality.      The 
Ulstermen  could  be  given  the  same  right 
of  opting  for  British  nationality.      We 
can  alter  Article  84  and  85  of  the  Peace 
Treaty    to  cover  the  case  of  Ulster  as 
follows  :    "  Ulstermen  habitually  resident 
in   any  of  the  territories   recognised   as 
forming    part    of    Ireland     will    obtain 
Irish  nationality  ipso  facto,  and  lose  their 
British  nationality.     Within  a  period  of 
two  years   from  the  coming  into   force 
of  the   present  Treaty,   Ulstermen  over 
18  years  of  age,  habitually  resident  in 
Ireland,  will  be  entitled  to  opt  for  Bri- 
tish nationality.     Irishmen  who  are  Bri- 
tish    nationals,     habitually     resident     in 
Great  Britain,  will  have  a  similar  right 
to   opt    for   Irish   nationality.       Persons 
who       have       exercised       the       above 
light      to       opt,      must,      within       the 
succeeding  twelve  months,  transfer  their 
place  of  residence  to  the  State  for  which 
they  have  opted.     They  will  be  entitled 
to    retain   their   landed   property   in   the 
territory  of  the  other  State,  where  they 
had  their  place  of  residence  before  exer- 
cising the  right  to  opt.    They  may  carry 
with    them    their    movable    property    of 
every    description.       No    export    or    im- 
port duties  may  be  imposed  upon  them 
in  connection  with  the  removal  of  such 
property."     Summarised,     the     solution 
the  Supreme  Council  applied  to  all  cases 
in  which  minorities  of  different  race  ex- 
isted, was  to  set  up  majority  rule,  and 
allow  individuals  who  did  not  like  it,  to 
pack  up  their  belongings  and  leave  the 
country.    That  is  a  way  out  of  the  Irish 
question   which   may  be   commended   to 
the    British    Gevernment.      Actually   the 
Teutons   in   Bohemia,   do  not   intend  to 
quit    Bohemia.      They    find    that    things 
under  Czech  rule  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
anticipated  they  would  be,  and  have  dis- 
covered that  a  strong  minoritv  has  con- 
siderable   power    in    the    Czecho-Slovak 
Parliament.    So  it  would  be,  no  doubt,  in 
Ireland. 

A   Daniel   Come  to  Judgment. 

It  is  surprising,  and  sisrnificant,  to  find 
Mr.  Hughes,  of  all  people  in  the  world, 
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urginj^j  Australia  to  set  up  good  nlaiious 
wjili  tin-  Uuitrd  States  of  America! 
Sonielhiuji  uiusi  liave  scared  liini  hadly, 
or  else  lie  must  have  hearkened  to  instruc- 
tions from  homf.  Speakinij  at  lU'tuligo 
the  l^rime  Minister  said:  "We  want  to 
do  business  with  America,  we  realise  thai 
her  destiny  and  ours  coinciile  in  the 
Pacific,  and  we  want  her  to  help  us  in 
the  I'.icitic.  We  hold  out  the  hand  of 
fnenilship  to  the  peaceful  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  especially  to  America." 
Whatever  is  cominjj  over  him!  Perhaps 
we  tind  the  reason  of  his  new  amiability 
towarils  America  in  another  part  of  his 
speech,  where  he  said.  "  To-day  the  Bri- 
tish Em|)ire  is  surrounded  with  ene- 
mies." lie  is  perhaps  bejjinninjj  to  rea- 
lise how  utterly  shortsip;hted  and  foolish 
is  the  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the 
United  States,  which  unfortunately  so 
constantly  shows  itself  in  the  public 
prints,  and  in  private  conversation 
tlirou.^hout  Australia.  A  more  idiotic 
attitude  to  take  up  it  would  be  difticult  to 
imasjinc.  We  may  say  that  we  dominate 
the  Southern  Pacific,  but  the  solid  fact 
is  that  we  don't.  That  sea  is  dominated 
by  Japan  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
hijsjh  time  that  those  who  shiver  in  their 
shoes  over  the  "  yellow  peril  "  got  busy 
cultivatine:  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  America,  instead  of  abusing  her 
and  her  people.  Mr.  Hughes  has  never 
pretended  to  have  any  love  for  America, 
and  his*  strong  declaration  in  favour  of 
befriending  her.  "  because  we  want  her 
help."  should  give  pause  to  those  who 
delight  in  making  the  establishment  of 
friendU    relation-;    difficult. 

Where  the  Fostering  is  Most  Needed. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  on  less  safe  ground 
when  he  suggested  that  this  friendliness 
would  be  fostered  if  the  true  sentiment 
of  Australia  could  be  represented  to 
America.  That  'sentiment  has  too  often 
been  anything  but  kindly.  W^e  have  at 
any  rate  to  thank  Dr.  Mannix  for  this 
somewhat  belated  effort  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Hughes  to  induce  Australians 
to  view  America  and  American? 
with  kindly  instead  of  with  pre- 
judiced and  critical  eyes.  Having  •ad- 
mitted the  need  for  friendship.  Mr. 
Hughes  might  well  go  a  little  further, 
and  tell  those  who  still  look  to  him  for 
guidance,  to  strive  to  exhibit  a  friendly 
feeling  tow^ards  America,  to  try  and  put 


the  best  mstead  of  the  worst  mterpreta- 
lions  on  the  doings  of  our  cousins 
across  the  Pacific.  He  might,  amongst 
other  things,  let  it  be  known  amongst 
school  teachers  and  others,  who  can  in- 
lUieiice  the  rising  generation,  that  the  in- 
culcation of  inimical  sentiment  to- 
wards the  United  States  is  even  worse 
ih.in  preaching  i)ro-(  iermanism,  for  the 
(iermans  are  powerles.s  to-day.  whereas 
the  United  States  is  very  strong.  The 
Prime  Minister  talks  of  sending  a  High 
Commissioner  to  America  to  foster  good 
rel.itions:  the  fostering  is  not  needed  at 
that  end — it  is  required  far  more  ur- 
giMilly  at  this. 
Father  Jerger. 

liy  getting  Father  Jerger  out  of  the 
coutitry  the  Commonwealth  Govern- 
ment scored  a  doubtful  success.  No 
white  crew  would  leave  an  Australian 
port  with  a  man  on  board  who  had  been 
refused  an  open  trial,  he  had  therefore 
to  be  smuggled  on  board  a  vessel  with 
a  coloured  crew.  Labour,  as  a  whole,  will 
not  forget  that  fact.  Mr.  Morel,  on  an- 
other page,  tells  of  the  disastrous  con- 
sequences which  are  likely  to  follow  the 
employment  of  black  troops  in  Europe. 
Not  tile  least  serious  result  of  the  free 
use  of  coloured  persons  in  white  coun- 
tries, is  the  weapon  they  give  the  capi- 
talist against  the  worker.  Labour  cotild, 
of  course,  have  forced  the  T.  and  O. 
Company  to  hold  the  Khybcr  at  Fre- 
mantle.  |)ending  negotiations  with  the 
Ciovernment  for  the  landing  of  Father 
Jerger.  had  it  persisted  in  its  refusal  to 
handle  the  cargoes  of  P.  and  O.  steamers. 
By  so  doing,  however,  it  would  have  pre- 
cipitated a  situation,  which  might  well 
have  resulted  in  the  company  taking  oflF 
its  sbijis  from  the  Australian  route,  or 
making  Sydney  their  only  port  of  call 
in  the  Commonwealth.  Now  that  Ger- 
man and  Austrian  shipping  competition 
has  been  entirely  eliminated.  Australia 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  British 
shipping  ring.  It  is  no  doubt  good  for 
the  British  shipping  companies,  but  it  is 
not  a  particularly  good  thing  for  Aus- 
tralians, who  have  to  pay  vastly  increased 
freights  and  fares,  because  there  are  no 
German  boats  to  force  these  to  a  fair 
level. 
Antj-Conscriptionists   Disloyal. 

Mr.  Hughes  and  many  people  seem  to 
he  quite  satisfied  that  Father  Jerger  de- 
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served  to  be  deported  because  a  fellow 
priest  complained  about  his  sayings,  and 
members  of  his  congregation  declared 
his  sermons  to  be  disloyal.  Why,  we 
are  told,  he  actually  preached  against 
conscription,  and  advised  his  parish- 
ioners to  vote  "No."!  This  was  ap- 
parently his  greatest  crime.  Yet  those 
who  are  convinced  that  he  ought  to  be 
deported  because  he  was  an  active  op- 
ponent of  conscription  seem  altogether 
to  have  forgotten  that  in  this  country 
where  we  are  always  guided  by  the 
wishes  of  the  majority.  Father  Jerger 
was  right  in  advising  people  to  vote 
"  No,"  because  the  majority  of  Austra- 
lians declared  that  conscription  was 
wrong.  As  the  majority  in  a  democracy 
is  right,  and  a  minority  is  wrong,  it  is 
not  those  who  preached  the  right  thing — 
vote  "  no," — ^but  those  who  so  passion- 
ately urged  their  congregations  to  vote 
^'  yes."  who  should  be  deported,  as  they 
were  trying  to  persuade  the  people  to  do 
something  which  the  people  themselves 
were  convinced  was  wrong!  We  are 
told  that  it  was  all  right  for  laymen  to 
urge  individuals  to  vote  "  no."  but  a 
minister  of  religion  ought'  not  to  use  his 
j)ulpit  as  a  rostrum  from  which  so  to  do. 
If  that  view  be  correct,  we  ought  not  to 
bave  tolerated  those  who  so  strongly  ap- 
pealed to  their  hearers  in  church  and 
chapel  to  vote  "  yes."  Yet  these  men 
are  regarded  as  patriots  and  heroes,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  were  wrong,  and 
Father  Jerger  was  right. 
Dare  Not  Allow  Investigation. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  all  the 
newspapers,  and  practically  all  public 
men  wanted  the  people  to  do  something 
which  the  people  emphatically  declined 
to  do.  But  newspapers  and  public  men 
being  very  articulate,  and  the  mass  of 
the  people  being  dumb,  they  have  been 
able  to  make  it  appear  as  if  the  minority 
were  right,  and  good  patriots,  whilst  the 
majority  were  wrong,  and  traitors. 
Funny  thing,  in  a  so-called  democratic 
country,  too!  If  the  Government  had  no 
"better  rea.son  for  deporting  Father  Jer- 
ger than  this,  no  wonder  it  did  not  dare 
allow  a  public  investigation!  The  state- 
ments made  by  the  Minister  of  Defence, 
in  justification  of  the  deportation,  cer- 
tainly suggest  that  those  are  right 
who  declare  that  the  evidence  on 
which      the      majority      of      the      de- 


portees were  sent  away  is  of  the 
flimsiest  nature,  and  that  proper  investi- 
gation would  disclose  the  fact.  Know- 
ing this,  say  they,  the  Government  dare 
not  agree  to  open  enquiry  into  a  single 
case. 
A  Japanese    Complaint   Against   Australia. 

A  complaint  regarding  the  treatment 
of  Japanese,  shipping  by  the  Australian 
authorities  at  Rabaul  (ex-German  New 
Guinea)  has  received  wide  publicity  in 
Japan.  Mr.  Hughes  was  questioned  on 
the  subject  in  Parliament  on  July  22nd. 
He  explained  that  two  Japanese  vessels 
had  been  refused  permission  to  load  car- 
goes at  Rabaul  for  Sydney.  The  reason 
was  that  shipping  between  these  ports 
was  regarded  as  Australian  coastal 
trade,  and  the  Japanese  vessels  did  not 
comply  with  the  coastal  trade  provisions 
of  the  Navigation  Act.  Some  of  the 
reports  from  Japan  had  alleged  that 
there  was  discrimination  against  Japan 
in  favour  of  the  United  States,  an 
American  vessel  having  been  allowed  to 
load  a  cargo,  but  Mr.  Hughes  pointed 
out  that  the  American  vessel  was  bound 
for  San  Francisco,  while  the  Japanese 
boats  wished  to  come  to  an  Australian 
port.  Japanese  boats  had  been  allowed, 
"  on  occasions,"  said  Mr.  Hughes,  to 
take  copra  cargoes  from  Rabaul  to 
Japan,  and  even  the  vessels  mentioned 
in  the  complaint  had  been  allowed  to 
unload  cargoes  at  Rabaul.  They  had, 
in  fact,  been  treated  just  as  any  other 
foreign  vessel  not  complying  with  the 
Navigation  Act  would  have  been  treated. 
In  spite  of  this  exi)lanation,  however, 
the  Japanese  whose  interests  are  af- 
fected are  sure  to  feel  aggrieved  at  the 
restriction,  as  they  were  free  to  trade 
between  Rabaul  and  Sydney  when  the 
former  port  was  in  German  possession. 
The  problem  is  made  all  the  more  deli- 
cate by  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Navigation  Act  have  been  so  far  sus- 
pended as  to  allow  British  ships  carry- 
ing Asiatic  crews  to  continue  in  the 
coastal  trade  without  paying  the  Austra- 
lian wage  rates,  or  otherwise  complying 
with  the  Act.  It  will  be  no  easy  task 
for  the  Prime  Minister  to  satisfy  the 
conflicting  claims  of  the  labour  unions 
— which  object  to  the  employment  of 
low-waged  crews  in  the  coastal  trade — 
certain  outlying  ports — which  would  be 
quite    cut    off    from    the    world    if    the 
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Asiatic-manned  ships  were  withdrawn — 
and  the  J.'panesc  shippinjj  companies. 
School  Teachers  Win  Incraasaa. 

The  lon^j  aj,Mtauon  for  the  more  ade- 
quate remuneration  of  the  Stale  school 
teachers  of  X'ictoria,  has  at  last  borne 
fruit  and.  in  the  Tublic  Services  Bill, 
just  introiluccd  into  Parliament,  the  so 
lonij  dchiyed  increases  are  provided  for. 
Ste.\d's  has  taken  some  small  share  in 
the  agitation,  and  it  is  very  pleasing  to 
find  that  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Hart,  in  his  lucid  articles  on  the 
subject,  which  appeared  in  our  pages  last 
year,  are  to  a  large  extent  adopted  in  the 
Bill.  He  urged  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  classification  system,  and  the  fixing 
of  a  minimum  salary  of  £150  per  antfum, 
with  automatic  increments  of  £10  a  year, 
up  to  a  salary  of  £280.  which  would  be 
reached  when  the  teacher  was  34  or  35. 
He  pointed  out  that  at  present  only  240 
out  of  1886  teachers  got  as  much  as  £280 
a  year.  The  Government's  proposal  is  to 
do  away  altogether  with  class  six,  and  to 
substantially  raise  the  salaries  of  men 
teachers  below  class  four,  making  the 
minimum  £156  a  year,  instead  of  £120. 
ani  the  maximum  £312  instead  of  £160. 
Mr.  Hart  estimated  that  the  minimum 
increase  reallv  needed  would  cost  the 
Government  £250,000.  Those  which  it 
ha?  granted  or  proposes  to  grant  will  cost 
£193.982.  So  there  is  more  to  be  fought 
for.  But  the  new  scale  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  the  old,  and  shows  that 
the  Government  at  last  realises  ihat  those 
entrusted  with  the  bringing  up  of  the 
future  generation  should,  at  any  rate,  be 
paid  as  well  as  the  manual  labourer. 
Mr.  Lawson  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
boldness  in  daring  to  commit  the  State 
to  even  such  necessary  expenditure  when 
his  onnonents'  main  battle  cry  is 
"  economy." 

WEST   AUSTRALIAN    NOTES. 

After  taking  evidence  in  Perth  for  a 
fortnight,  the  Federal  Royal  Commis- 
sion on  the  Basic  Wage,  has  returned  to 
Melbourne,  en  route  to  Hobart.  Perus- 
inethe  testimony  given  before  such 
bodies,  one  cam. ot  escape  the  impression 
thpt  th«  evidence  on  both  sides  is  most 
carefullv  prepared  and  coloured.  The 
facts  P'Vked  out.  and  the  figures  quoted, 
are,  althoueh,  of  course,  not  actually 
faked,  so  exti-eme  and  often  irrelevant, 


that  tluy  hardly  represent  a  true  picture 
of  actual  conditions.  If  the  Commission 
docs  not  succeed  in  getting  behind  the 
scenes  of  the  stage,  so  carefully  prepared 
for  it.  and  bases  its  findings  entirely  on 
the  verbal  evidence,  the  awards  must  be 
as  artificial  as  are  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  rest. 

The  principal  event  of  the  past  fort- 
night was  the  strike  of  the  Civil  Servants 
and  teachers  throughout  the  State,  af- 
fecting the  life  of  the  community  in 
many  unsuspected  ways :  It  was  as  im- 
possible to  get  properly  married  as  it 
was  to  draw  a  shilling  from  the  State 
Savings  bank ;  inquests  were  as  unhesi- 
tatingly held  over  as  were  school  les- 
sons; all  day  long  perspiring  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  paid  out  with  their  own 
hands  the  money  due  to  the  wages  staflf 
of  their  departments.  After  a-  week's 
dead-lock,  the  two  camps  got  into  touch ; 
both  sides  made  concessions — Govern- 
ment by  conceding  the  immediate  estab- 
lishment of  the  Appeal  Board,  as  de- 
manded; the  strikers,  by  foregoing- 
mainly  the  33  1-3  per  cent,  prompt  in- 
crease on  the  first  £180. 

After  a  fortnight's  negotiations,  the 
remaining  bone  of  contention  is  the 
strikers'  demand  for  payment  of  their 
salaries  for  the  period  they  were  out. 
The  Government  refuses  to  entertain 
any  such  thing,  even  if  the  men  forego, 
as  they  have  offered,  their  annual  leave. 
At  the  time  of  writing,  this  point  is  still 
being  argued.  It  is  not  likely  to  lead  to 
a  dead-lock.  The  Civil  Servants  know 
that  this  claim  is  not  sound  enough  to 
find  public  support  if  persisted  in.  They 
also  see  that  the  public  are  losing 
patience,  and  consider  that  the  striker* 
have  got  all  they  could  reasonably  ex- 
pect, and  ought  to  be  back  at  work.  A 
large  and  growing  number  of  them  are 
getting  restive,  and  the  disputes  commit- 
tee will  hardly  risk  a  disastrous  split  in 
the  ranks  by  counselling  further  pro- 
longation of  the  struggle.  So  this  unique 
strike  should  be  settled  long  before  these 
notes   appear  in   print. 

Even  if  the  Mitchell  Government 
comes  out  of  this  trial  of  strength  with 
fair  honours,  its  former  prestige  has 
been  badly  shaken.  Early  in  the  dispute 
it  looked,  indeed,  as  if  this  Government's 
davs  were  numbered.  It  is  common  know- 
ledge that  Cabinet  was  divided  on  the  at- 
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titude  to  be  observed  towards  the  Civil 
Servants.  No  doubt  the  strike  has 
formed  the  ,s^round  for  a  lot  of  political 
intriq'ue,  ancl  given  Mr.  Mitchell's  op- 
ponents their  great  opportunjty.  Next 
month  the  F.  and  S.  conference  will  pre- 
sent further  rocks.  If  Mr.  Mitchell 
sails  safely  b^tvv^een  Scilla  and  Charyb- 
dis,  and  reaches  the  port  of  the  general 
elections  next  March,  he  will  do  well. 

The  insurance  collectors  are  still  on 
strike;  the  shop  assistants  have  rejected 
their  employers'  latest  offers,  and  are 
evidently  preparing  for  drastic  action, 
unless  their  own  sweeping  demands  are 
granted  forthwith.  There  is  unrest  and 
dissatisfaction  in  many  other  trades,  and 
another  epidemic  of  strikes  and  bitter 
disputes  is  probably  before  us. 

The  Prince  has  been  and  gone.  Most 
people  had  been  prepared  to  accord  him 
a  loyal,  but  reserved,  reception,  for  the 
sickening  slobber  of  Eastern  newspaper 
correspondents  had  damped  the  earlier 
enthusiasm.  But  when  W.A.  saw  what 
a  simple,  nervous  and  friendly  lad  this 
heir  to  the  British  throne  really  is,  its 
hearts  and  hands  went  out  to  him  in- 
stantly.' The  festivities  in  his  honour 
could  in  no  way  compare  with  the  splen- 
dour of  the  Eastern  functions.  Some, 
indeed,  were  rather  shabby.  And  the 
rain,  it  poured  almost  incessantly,  and 
entirely  impartially  on  Prince,  people, 
gold-lace  and  corduroy.  It  converted  the 
flimsy  street  decorations  into  a  pathetic 
mess  of  dripping,  ugly  rags.  Every- 
body was  quite  sure  that  W.A.  would 
distinguish  itself  in  some  outlandish 
manner.  It  always  does.  It  knows  the 
value  of  publicity.  So  it  advertised  its 
splendid  railways  by  an  accident  to  the 
roval  train.  Rumour  has  it  that  the  light 
South- West  line  was  never  fit  for  such  a 
heavy  Lrain.  That  some  engineers  said 
so.  That  at  least  two  demurred  to  tak- 
ing the  train  over  it.  And  that  the  Com- 
missioner for  Railways  overrode  all  ob- 
jections. At  best  it  was  a  hazardous 
publicity  stunt,  for  which  he  Is  not  likely 
to  get  much  thanks.  It  served  the  popu- 
laritv  of  the  Prince  far  better  than  that 
of  the  Commissioner.  The  Prince  left 
far  sincerer  affection  behind  him  than 
his  ill-advised  advance  agents  had  pre- 
pared. He  achieved  something  really 
^reat — he     prerailed     oyer     the     press. 


On  the  recommendation  of  the  new 
Minister,  the  Government  has  decided  to 
quadruple  the  storage  accommodation  of 
the  new  freezing  works  at  Wyndham, 
bringing  it  up  to  4000  tons.  The  original 
intention  to  supply  the  home  market  with 
chilled  meat  has  now  been  abandoned. 
All  the  meat  is  to  be  frozen  and  ex- 
ported. For  this  trade  the  larger  stor- 
age is  indispensable.  Preference  of  the 
people  for  fresh  meat  is  stated  as  causa 
of  the  change  in  policy;  but  one  fancies 
that  the  interminable  labour  troubles  in 
the  North  have  far  more  to  do  with  it. 
It  would  never  do  to  place  the  whole 
of  the  metropolitan  meat  supply  at  the 
mercy  of  the  labour  bosses  at  Wyndham. 

West  Australia  is  experiencing  one  of 
the  wettest  winters  in  living  memory. 
The  rains  were  late  in  coming,  but  when 
they  did  arrive,  from  across  the  Indian 
Ocean,  they  made  it  up  in  volume  and 
persistence.  If  they  don't  stop  soon,  the 
cereal  crops  will  be  endangered.  Other 
produce,  notably  vegetables,  is  already 
ruined  by  the  floods. 

NEW    ZEALAND    NOTES. 

A  GENERAL  WOOS  THE  LABOUR  PARTY. 

The  New  Zealand  Labour  Party,  at  its 
annual  conference  in  Wellington  re- 
ceived a  deputation  from  the  National 
Defence  League,  headed  by  General  Sir 
A.  H.  Russell.  The  picture  of  the  late 
com.mander  of  the  New  Zealand  Division 
in  France  coming  to  plead  his  cause  be- 
fore a  party  whose  most  prominent 
leaders  have  served  prison  sentences  as 
sedition-mongers,  conscientious  ob- 
jectors, or  revolutionists,  was  something 
out  of  the  ordinary.  The  only  published 
report  of  the  proceedings,  unfortunately, 
is  a  short  official  account,  apparently  is- 
sued by  the  Labour  Party.  (Is  that 
Party  imitating  its  foes  in  gagging  the 
press?)  However,  enough  was  pub- 
lished to  reveal  General  Russell  as  a 
great  man — one  of  the  truly  great,  who 
can  afford  to  be  humble.  Haying  made 
his  appeal  for  support  for  his  defence 
policy,  he  faced  a  bombardment  of  ques- 
tions. What  guarantee  could  he  give 
that  the  military  forces  would  not  be 
u-^rd  against  the  workers  in  industrial 
dispu<^es?  He  did  not  offer  any  guar- 
antee, but  said  he  was  himself  opposed 
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to  such  use  of  the  military.  (The  De- 
fence Leaf^iK  has  fraincil  its  const  it  ulit^n 
so  as  to  dtl)ar  its  inter t'crciicc  in  indus- 
trial disputes.)  An  intcrjector  reminded 
the  General  that  he  had  himself  assisteil 
in  the  fiiiiU  ajjainst  the  workers  on  strike 
in  l*M.^--ilu'  most  hitter  contlicl  of  the 
past  20  years  in  New  Zealand,  lie  ad- 
mitted it.  Hut  he  had  acted,  he  said, 
purely  as  an  individual.  .Xnd  he  did 
no*,  miend  to  do  so  a^ain.  (icneral  Rus- 
M II  refuseil  to  discuss  Irish  or  Russian 
alTairs.  Apparently  he  was  chaffed 
ahoul  the  "  war  to  end  war."  I  le  said  he 
did  not  helievc  war  would  end  war.  The 
only  way  to  end  war  was  to  restrict  the 
j>  '  -  of  the  individu.d.  atid  not  to 
]■:  thi)-;i-    !i:m-;i(iiis    tint     m.-idc    for 

war. 

WOULD    RELEASE    ANTI-MIMT  ARI.ST.S. 

Mcmhers  of  the  conference   were  in- 
terpstcd    iti    the    fate   of   their   comrades 
who  had  heen  imprisoned  for  refusinjjj  to 
suhmit  to  conscription — some  heinp  .still 
in   durance    vile.     General    Russell    said 
he     was     in     favour    of    their     release. 
Would  he  ad\ocate  that  policy  publicly? 
"  I    will    publicly    advocate    anythinij    I 
have  advocated  before  this  conference." 
the  f:^eneral  said.     And  he  took  the  first 
opportunity    of    doino;   so.       Addressinf;^ 
the    commercial    travellers'    organisation 
the  same  day.  he  made  an  a|)peal  on  be- 
half of  the  objectors,  and  did  it  orracc- 
fulh .      "  Alihoutjh    I    have   been    a   sol- 
dier." he  said.  "  and  altliouf^h  I  recognise 
that   where   you   had   violence,   you   had 
to    use    violence    to    beat    it,    I    am    of 
opinion    that   no   victory   can    ever   ulti- 
mately be  won  by  force,  and  that  where 
that  is  done,  you  generally  have  to  fight 
the  battle  over  again.     There  is  no  way 
of  driving  out  evil  except  by  the  exercise 
of  good,  and  therefore,  once  victory  is 
achieved.  I  have  no  sympathy  with,  and 
do    not    believe    personally    in    the    Old 
World  cry  of  '  Vae  Victis.'    .    .    .    The 
question   was  asked  me  this  morning  if 
I  thought  it  wise,  or  was  it  a  right  thing, 
that  conscientious  objectors  should  still 
be  kept  in  prison    now  that  the  war  is 
over.     I  said  '  No.'  because  that  was  my 
inward  conviction.     My  opinion  is  that, 
now  the  war  is  over,  conscientious  objec- 
tors should  be  released.     (Cries  of  '  No, 


no.')     I  quite  understand  the  objection, 
but   that   is  my  own  view." 

AGITATION    Ar.AFNST    AStATICS. 

( leneral    Rus-sell's  appeal  to  Labour— 
e.\tremist  Labour — is  not  only  a  tine  tac- 
tical   move — it    is    more    timely    than    it 
seems    at     first    glance.       He    probabl) 
knows  that  the  pacifism  and  internation- 
.ilism  of  Labour  are  not  very  deep — that 
L.ibour   shows   the   colour   of   its   blood 
whenever  it   hears  the  •"  Yellow   Peril  " 
cry.      Labour   organisations,   along   with 
others,    have    been    agitating    vigorously 
against  the  influx  of  .Asiatics,  which  has 
certainly   been   much    accelerated.     Over 
400   Chinese,   and    170   Hindus,   arrived 
at  Auckland  in  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year,  besides   a   few   Asiatic   immi- 
grants  at   other  ports.     Besides  passing 
resolutions,   white   workers   have   shown 
their  feelings  by  direct  action.     A  strike 
in  the  South  Island  induced  the  Govern- 
ment to  dismiss  Hindus  from  the  pub- 
lic works,  and  at  latest  advices  no  other 
employment  had  been   found   for  these. 
Since  then    a  party  of   Hindus   has   re- 
ceived cold  entertainment  in  the  Waira- 
rapa    district.      Refused    accommodation 
at    Masterton.    they   went   to    Carterton, 
but  were  driven  out  thence  by  the  threats 
of  a  crowd  of  white  people.     They  were 
compelled  to  sleep  out  in  the  open — and 
winter  weather  is  sharp   in   the  Waira- 
rapa. 

Shipping  difficulties  continue.  The 
poor  progress  of  New  Zealand's  trade 
with  the  Pacific  Islands  is  attributed,  in 
the  report  of  the  official  commission, 
mainly  to  lack  of  shipping.  The  com- 
mission advises  the  Government,  if 
it  cannot  make  suitable  arrangements 
otherwise,  to  establish  a  service  of  its 
own. 

A  crowd  of  about  2000  people 
marched  to  Parliament  House  in  Wel- 
lington to  protest  against  the  shortage 
of  houses.  The  Prime  Minister  told 
what  the  Government  had  done,  but  the 
record  was  hardly  imposing — 13  houses 
built,  and  124  hoped  for  at  the  end  of 
six  months !  However,  a  vote  of 
£1,000,000  for  housing  appears  on  the 
new  Budget. 
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Westmhister    Gazette.^ 

IP  only- 
Mr.    BoNAR  Law  :    "  What   on   earth   shall   we 
do   about   Ireland?     Here's  the   American   House 
of  Representatives  making  a  fuss !" 

The  Prime  Minister  :  "  If  only  Ireland  wer? 
in  Asia  we  might  offer  the  United  States  a  Man- 
date— tli;.t   would   ffcoke    tliem    off!" 


The  Irish  troubles  are  naturally  the 
subject  of  many  cartoons  in  English 
papers.  The  one  by  David  Low  on  this 
page  is  excellent. 

Neutral  and  German  cartoons  on  the 
situation  in  Europe  are  much  more  in- 
teresting than  the  English  or' American, 
for  they  naturally  take  a  very  different 
view  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Treaty 
terms  than  do  the  Allies. 

The  American  papers  on  the  whole 
have  ceased  to  take  the  League  of 
Nations  seriously-  They  are  full  of  car- 
toons dealing  with  the  selection  of  Presi- 


MARS-WAR  MAKER 


L-UI   I    ■ 


Star.l  [London 

■■ 'I'i'ke  that!   and  tli  it  !   yoii   bad  hr>v,   you,   for 
f„:  g-aing    tliat    Eiiti.sh    rule    dof-s   NOT    rest   on 
fcirre.     And   now — go  to  Ireland." 


Dayton   Xrivs^ 

CLANG!  CLANK!  CLANG! 
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John   liulL]  [Ix>ndon. 

THE    IRISH    DERRY. 
John   Bui.:.:   "Well.  I  mny  bo  wrong.   Lloyd, 

but    h''    .!ii.>«;M'f     1.1. .L;     lilif.    a    wilUKT    to    I110  !" 


U.tijcr   Caricc-'tiiren.]  [Vienna. 

A    QUANDARY. 

France:  "What  can  I  do?  If  I  destroy  him 
he  will  never  pay  me,  and  if  I  let  him  live  he 
will   finally   destroy  me." 


De    Amsterdamyner.'i  [Amsterdam. 

THE     GERMAN     INDEMNITY     FIXED. 
Li/«TB    George  :    "  We    shall    never    get    more 
lai  milliards  out  of  him." 


■   .■!/■,         1  -     ,         '       I ' 
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Westminster    (l(izettc.\  [l^ondon. 

THE  WISE   MEN   OF  GOTHAM. 

The  longer  the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham  dispute 
as  to  how  th(^y  shall  divide  the  eggs,  the  less 
chance  there  appears  to  be  of  the  goose  ever 
laying  any. 

dential  candidates,  and  the  whole  Peace 
settlement  is  being  viewed  from  a  party 
political  angle.*  Some  of  the  English 
cartoons  on  the  subject  are  amusing. 

Considerable  comment  has  been  caused 
by  the  visit  of  Krassin  to  London,  and 
many  cartoons  have  appeared  on  the  sub- 

t.  David  Low,  as  usual,  hits  off  the 
l^osition  very  well.  It  is  rather  surpris- 
ing to  find  quite  a  num.ber  of  cartoonists 


Kladderadatsch.']  [Berlin. 

THE  GERMAN  ROSE. 
But    there    is    not    so    much    honey    in    it    as 
enemy  insects  are  trying  to  get  out  of  it. 
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/fM-e.^       [ 


f7nio?i.]  [Walla  Walla. 

TRY   AGAIN. 

President  Wilson  plans  to  re-submlt  the  League 
of  Nations  to  the  Senate. 

suggesting  that  the  resumption  of  re- 
lations with  Russia  is  highly  desirable. 
The  Northcliffe  papers  are  on  the  whole 
against  this  course,  which  is  not  surpris- 
ing. 


LjVtmng  News.^  [London. 

THE     STRAP-HANGER. 


The  Italian  I'Asino  has  grasped  the 
real  reason  of  the  strong  propaganda 
which  is  being  waged  against  the  Bol- 
sheviks throughout  the  world.  The 
capitalist  is  naturally  scared  to  death  of 
a  movement  which  proposes  to  depr'ive 
him  of  his  wealth,  and  the  capitalist  has 
the  money  which  enables  him  to  carry 


atar  1  [London. 

•*  THE     RUSSIAN     CHANCERS. 

David:   "Perhaps  we'd  better  join  In  this  little   Trade-step  to  be  sociable,   but  I  hope  to 
goodness  lie  doesn't   start   any  jazzing." 
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LORn    ROnKRT    CKCIL    AS    SIR    TSUMnRAS. 


IMrni 

^ReA^^  CROPS  ■ 

iTCMD  CuEt^V;  OF   / 
TMi  Sins 

THitX    !»,<<£    JU&T 

^eOUT    TO    QUR4T 


Rctitiolds's   Newspaper.]  [London. 

COXVERGING    LINES. 

And    the   right   lines,    too ! 


Erc7ting  News.}  [London. 

"Gin    a    body    meet    a    body    coming    thro'    the 
rye." 


out  ambitious  propaganda  work  with  the 
greatest  ease.  We  have  seen  during  the 
war  how  simple  it  is  to  gull,  not  only 
individuals,  but  whole  nations. 

The  Polish  papers  now  reaching  Aus- 
tralia make  pathetic  reading.  They  were 
so  surp  that  their  magnificent  army 
would  prevail  against  the  Russians. 


Bvening  News.] 

SUB   ROSA. 

Krassix:    "Twiggy-vouski?" 


[London. 


Ihc   reoplc]  [London. 

AN    UNDESIRABLE    SUITOR. 

A  little  while  she  strove,  and  much  re- 
pented. 

And  whispering,  '  I  will  ne'er  consent,'  con- 
sented." 
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I'Asino.^ 


THE    NIGHTMARE. 


[Rome. 


Mucha.]  [Warsaw. 

IN   THE   UKRAINE. 

Bolshevik  (to  Poland):  "Come  on,  and  I'll 
show  you  1" 

Poland  (to  Bolshevik):  "Come  on;  Show 
me '." 


The  Amstcrdammer,  dealing  with  the 
successes  of  the  Bolsheviks  in  Russia, 
suggests  that  John  Bull  had  better  settle 
the   Irish  question,  and  turn  his  atten- 


De    AmsteTdammer.'] 


THE    SPREAD    OF    BOLSHEVISM. 
"  Look  at  the   shadow   behind   you,   John   Bull '"' 


[Amsterdam, 
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John    Hull.]  [  l.ondon. 

TMK    EVKRLASTING    STAIRS. 

OrlmiltiK    round    tlie    "  VIrious    Circle." 
I    k«Mp    *linbing    up,    but    I    never    seem    any 

forratVr  ! 
With    hlRtier   wases    things    get    all    the    '  hor- 

roder ' !" 


Reynolds's    Ncicspaper]  [London. 

THK    MAN    FOR    TTTE    JOB. 

(Orpanisetl    T>ahour   has   determined    to   tackle 

the  problem  of  profiteering  and   high   prices,  and 

a  committee  has  been   formed   for  the  purpose.) 

It'll    take    a    bit    of    felling,    but    he's    the    right 

"follpr"    to   do   it 

n 


Vnion.1  [Walla  Walla. 

ON    THE    TREADMILL. 


tion  to  guardins^  his  treasures  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

High  wages,  and  their  direct  bearing 
on  the  high  cost  of  living,  form  the  sub- 
ject of  many  cartoons  in  English  and 
American  papers. 


star.]  SMOTHERHOOD.  [London. 

(Under  pressure  from  capitalist  lntere»ts.   tha 

proposed  tax  on  war- wealth   Is  t/'  b«  dropped.) 


Sun.} 


THM  RBFBREi:. 


[Pittsbureb. 
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JACK  Shepherd  was  nearly  dead  beat. 
He  had  scarcely  enough  strength 
left  to  keep  himself  in  the  saddle 
when  his  weary  horse  tripped,  as  it  often 
did,  in  the  loose  sand  over  which  he  had 
been  travelling  for  several  days.  They 
had  had  a  drink  that  morning — the  man 
after  a  week-old  chunk  of  damper,  the 
horse  after  wandering  about,  close  hob- 
bled all  night  jooking  in  vain  for  a 
mouthful  of  feed — and  they  had  jogged 
on  witliout  a  pause  throughout  the  whole 
blazing  day,  till  it  was  now  late  in  the 
afternoon.  For  Jack  Shepherd,  strongly 
knit,  well-seasoned  bushman  that  he 
■  was,  was  testing  his  endurance  to  the 
utmost.  His  liberty,  which  had  never 
been  curtailed  since  his  father  left  him 
an  orphan  in  his  childhood,  was  at  stake. 
He  was  a  fugitive  from  Law ! 

Although  he  was  journeying  across 
desert  country  Avhich  was  new  to  him, 
his  bush-craft,  learnt  in  the  stern  sure 
school  of  experience,  had  hitherto 
stood  him  in  good  -stead,  and  to-day  he 
had  been  making  towards  a  gully  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  of  low  hills,  expecting 
to  find  a  water-hole  there.  The'  line  of 
scraggy  trees-  which  marked  the  gully, 
was  still  a  couple  of  miles  away,  when 
the  man  drew  rein  with  sheer  amaze- 
ment. He  saw  waggon  tracks !  They 
came  from  the  east  and  bore  round  to- 
wards the  hills. 

Stumbling  oflF  his  horse,  he  left  it 
standing  listlessly  with  clos-ed  eyes  and 
hanging  head,  while  he  read  the  signs 
in  the  sand  more  fully.  The  tracks  were 
recent  and  had  come  and  gone  several 
times.  The  waggon  had  been  driven  by 
sixteen  camels,  and,  on  the  trip  away 
from  the  trees,  it  had  been  heavily 
loaded,  for  the  broad  tyres  had  left  a 
deep  clean  mark. 

At  ordinary  times,  these  indications 
that  there  were  fellow  human  beings 
near,  would  have  been. hailed  with  de- 


light, but  a  fugitive  assumes,  even  in  the 
Central  Australian  desert,  that  every 
mail's  hand  is  against  his,  and  shuns  all 
contact  with  men.  unless  driven  by  dire 
neccs-sity.  But  Shepherd  was  hard 
pressed.  His  first  thought,  when  he 
saw  the  tracks,  was  water,  and  the  next 
was  food,  for  he  had  not  eaten  any- 
thing but  damper  and  a  raw  bird  or  two 
for  several  days,  and  he  had  only  a 
small  crust  left.  He  gazed  up  and  down 
the  perspective  which  the  wheels  had 
made,  debating  in  his  mind  which  way 
to  go.  Then  his  sharp  eyes  caught 
sight  of  little  marks  in  the  sand,  about 
the  size  of  a  three-penny  piece,  such  as 
drops  of  water  would  make  if  they  fell 
and  dried  immediately.  The  waggon  had 
evidently  gone  somewhere  in  the  trees 
for  a  load  of  water.  If  he  followed  his 
original  intention  and  found  a  water- 
hole  under  the  range  of  hills,  he  could 
at  any  rate  satisfy  one  of  his  cravings 
without  any  risk  of  being  seen.  So  he 
mounted  his  horse  again. 

He  did  not  ride  down  the  waggon 
track.  He  was  too  good  a  bushman  for 
that.  He  crossed  it  and  rode  on,  giving 
the  impression,  to  anyone  that  was  follow- 
ing his  horse,  that  he  had  decided  to 
avoid  the  water-hole  where  the  waggon 
had  been.  But  as  soon  as  he  reached 
a  belt  of  stones,  a  mile  or  so  further 
on,  he  turned  suddenly,  and  rode  along 
it,  leaving  no  sign  of  his  going,  till  he 
cut  the  wheel  marks  about  three  miles 
below  the  spot  where  he  had  first  seen 
them.  Then  he  kept  to  the  track,  con- 
fusing his  with  those  of  the  camels  as 
much  as  he  ceuld. 

Presently  the  movements  of  the  horse 
under  him  began  to  change.  The  jaded 
stumbling  lope  gave  place  to  brisker 
actions,  the  poor  fly-tormented  head  lifted 
and  looked  up  eagerly.  Water.  Three 
scraggy  crows  rose  above  the  trees  in 
front  of  him,  tossed  for  a  few  minutes 
like  dead  leaves  in  a  wind,  gave  one  or 
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two  luiarsc  squawks,  and  tlun  ^xiiik 
attain.     A  carcass. 

A  dead  camel  was  lying  near  iho 
water-hole,  but  Shepherd's  horse  took 
no  notice  of  it,  a  sure  siefi^  ^^'il  ^^^ 
animal  was  nearly  perished.  It  walked 
rit^ht  ill  the  water  without  ijiving  its 
rider  a  chance  to  get  off.  till  it  was  U])  to 
its  knees,  and  then  drank  and  drank 
till  the  saddle-girth  cut  deeply  into  its 
distended  body. 

The  sun  was  near  the  western  horizon, 
and  it  seemed  dark  under  the -trees  which 
surroundeil  the  water-hole,  so  that  Shep- 
herd did  not  know,  that  he  was  being 
watched  till  he  heard  a  voice  hailing 
him.  All  signs  of  weariness  left  him 
instantly,  and  the  hunted  fugitive  was 
alert  with  suspicion.  He  turned  in  the 
saddle,  and  the  hand  farthe.-t  away  from 
where  the  voice  had  come  from,  loosened 
the  automatic  pistol  in  its  pouch.  But 
he  need  not  have  been  alarmed.  An 
apparently  old  man.  very  tall  and  big 
framed,  and  with  a  long  beard,  was 
standing  on  the  bank  at  the  edge  of  the 
trees  in  full  light  of  the  low  sun.  He 
was  very  ^hin  and  wore  ragged  clothes, 
a  wide  hat  drooped  over  his  face  and 
completely  hid  those  parts  of  it  which 
were  not  covered  with  hair.  Shepherd 
decided  that  the  man  must  be  camped 
near,  for  there  were  no  signs  of  travel 
about   him. 

He  forced  his  horse  out  of  the  water, 
dismounted  and  loosened  the  girth,  and. 
after  taking  a  drink  himself,  walked 
slowly  and  warily  towards  the  stranger. 
Now  that  his  thirst  was  satisfied,  the 
cry  of  his  body  for  food  would  not  be 
stifled,  and  he  determined  to  risk  an 
interview  with  the  old  man. 

"  Good  day."  he  said,  a?-  he  came  up. 

"  Good  dav."  was-  the  response.  Travel- 
ling?" 

The  man's  voice  was  peculiarly  rasping. 
There  was  something  almost  vindictive 
about  it.  but  Shepherd  was  not  in  a 
position  to  humour  his  likes  and  dis- 
likes. So  he  answered.  "  Yes.  I  left 
my  packs  two  days  ago  and  came  ahead. 
They  must  have  missed  my  tracks  some- 
where.    I've  run  clean  out  of  tucker." 

The  bearded  man  made  no  move  to- 
ward his  camp,  though  Shepherd  could 
see  it  clearly  now  that  he  had  climbed 
the  bank;  a  little  shed  built  of  stained 
and    battered    iron,    with    a    s-helter    of 


liaik  and  bushes  leaning  against  one 
side  of  it.  A  camp-oven  and  kerosene 
tin  were  hanging  over  a  fire,  and  gave 
evidence  of  food  which  was  very  tan- 
t.ilising  to  the  hungry  man.  But  in- 
stead of  inviting  the  newcomef  to  share 
his  meal,  the  tnan  scrutinised  him  from 
imder  the  brim  of  his  hat  for  a  moment 
or  two  before  asking,  "Which  way  yer 
making?" 

Irishmen  do  not  pry  into  one  another's 
business,  and  Shepherd  was  quite  unpre- 
pared for  this  question.  He  had  never 
been  in  this  part  of  Central  Australia,, 
but  he  knew  his  general  direction  and 
that  he  was  in  a  line  with  the  we&tern 
limit  of  the  Macdonnels.  So  he  an- 
swered at  random,  "  Gile's  Soak.  I'm 
meeting   a    couple    of  blokes   there    and 


we  re  gomg  west. 


\ 


"  Prospecting?" 

"  Yes.  Gold.  .  .  .  Look,  could 
you  give  me  some  tucker  till  my  packs 
come  up?  I  haven't  had  a  bite  since 
daylight !" 

"  I've  got  a  bit  of  a  store  here,"  said 
the  man.     "  What  yer  got  ?" 

Shepherd  hated  the  old  man.  To  try 
and  sell  a  perishing  man  a  feed  was,  in 
his-  code,  the  meanest  of  all  mean  acts. 
But  he  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
storekeeper,  so  he  was  forced  to  amplify 
the  tale  he  had  begun  to  tell.  He  felt 
in  his  pockets,  and,  finding  nothing, 
said,  "  I  haven't  got  'ny  money  on  me. 
But  I've  got  a  roll  of  notes  in  my  swag. 
How  about  letting  me  camp  here  till 
itiy  boys  come  up  with  the  plant?  .  .  . 
I'll  make  it  worth  your  while." 

"  There'll  be  no  harm  in  that,"  said 
the  other  cautiously.  "  D'yer  think 
yer'll  want  some  rations  when  yer  plant 
comes  along?" 

Jack  Shepherd  promised  he'd  purchase 
anything  the  old  man's  store  could  sup- 
ply. He  didn't  mind  what  he  said  just 
then,  if  only  it  would  result  in  a  feed 
and  a  chance  of  escaping  as  soon  as 
possible.  He  went  oflF  to  hobble  and  bell 
his  horse  in  spite  of  the  old  man's  sug-  ■ 
gestion,  "  Let  my  nigger  do  it."  Shepherd  ■ 
was  glad  he  did  not  take  this  advice, 
for,  just  on  the  other  side  of  a  little 
hill,  he  came  across  a  nice  patch  of 
dry  grass  where  two  working  horses  were 
feeding.  He  went  up  to  them  and  found 
that  they -were  in  splendid  condition  and 
quite  .easy    to    catch.      They    evidently 
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belonged  to  his  ungraciovis  host,  for,  on 
returning  to  camp,  he  saw  an  old  buggy 
uith  harness  and  pack-saddles  piled  into 
it.  It  looked  as  if  it  hadn't  been  used 
for  some  time. 

The  old  man  gave  his  name  as  Peter 
Champy  and  said  that  his  business  was 
itinerant  storekeeping,  his  customers,  at 
present  being  a  gang  of  men  who  were 
putting  down  a  bore  ten  miles  to  the  east. 
They  were  dependant  on  the  water-hole 
for  their  supply,  and  a  camel  waggon 
came  there  twice  a  week.  This  and  a 
lot  of  complaining  gossip  reached  Shep- 
herd in  a  querulous  voice,  to  which  he 
did  not  pay  more  attention  than  was 
necessary,  for  he  was  very  busy  satis- 
fying his  hunger.  It  was  scanty  fare — 
boiled  salt  beef,  damper,  and  tea — but 
a  banquet  would  not  have  served  his 
purpose  any  better,  and  he  ate  raven- 
ously, with  an  eye,  not  only  on  his  pre- 
sent, but  also  on  his  future,  needs. 

When  it  seemed  necessary  for  him  to 
contribute  to  the  conversation,  he  drew 
on  his  varied  experiences,  and  told  yarns 
which  interested  the  old  man  so  much 
that  he  had  apparently  quite  got  over 
his  .suspicion  before  the  meal  was  done, 
for  he  produced  a  bottle  half  full  of 
red  wine.  Shepherd  had  a  bushman's 
weakness  for  drink  of  any  kind,  but 
M'hen,  after  the  first  nobbier,  his  host 
urged  him  to  take  another,  the  man's 
attitude  was  so  different  from  what  it 
had  been  previously,  that  Shepherd  grew 
cautious  and  refused,  giving  the  excuse 
that  he  seldom  drank.  He  noticed,  how- 
ever, that  the  bottle  was  put  back  in  one 
of  a  set  of  cupboards  made  of  kerosene 
cases  with  the  lids  hinged  by  straps  of 
greenhide. 

It  was  well  for  him  that  he  had  not 
taken  a  second  nobbier,  for  in  ten  min- 
utes his  head  began  to  feel  light,  and  in 
half  an  hour  he  was  so  drowsy  that  he 
welcomed  the  suggestion  that  they  should 
turn  in  for  the  night.  Champy  gave  up 
the  bough  shelter  to  his  visitor,  while  he 
spread  a  rug  for  himself  inside  the  iron 
shed. 

This  rough  little  building  was  nearly 
filled  by  a  counter  which  held  a  betting 
machine  and  a  pair  of  scales,  while  be- 
hind it  were  a  few  shelves  of  bottled  and 
tinned  rations,  some  bundles  of  working 
clothes,  and  one  or  two  sacks  of  flour 
and  sugar.  Right  away  in  the  darkest 
corner  were  the  cupboards  from   which 


the  old  man  storekeeper  had  taken  the 
bottle  of  wine. 

Shepherd  fell  asleep  at  once.  He  was 
dead  tired,  and  the  questionable  liquor 
had  complettily  numbed  his  senses,  so  he 
did  not  stir  when  Champy  cautiously 
searched  his  clothes  for  anything  which 
might  be  valuable,  either  in  itself  or  as- 
information.  He  even  lifted  the  man's 
heavy  head  off  the  pillow  of  his  rolled- 
up  coat,  but  found  nothing  except  a 
crust  of  very  stale  damper.  Failing  to 
find  anything  unusual,  and  not  wishing 
to  arouse  his  guest's  suspicion  by  stealing 
such  a  paltry  thing  as  a  pistol,  he  went 
outside  to  examine  Shepherd's  saddle. 
But  he  couldn't  tind  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  man  had  left  his  saddle  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree  near  the  little  grass  flat 
where  the  horses  were  feeding,  in  order 
to  save  himself  trouble  in  the  morning. 
Finally  Champy  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed 
unsatisfied,  for  he  felt  sure  that  the  tale 
about  making  for  Giles'  Soak  and  having 
left  his  plant  two  days  ago  was  made  up 
for  the  occasion. 

Shepherd  was  a  strong  man.  Thirty 
years  of  life  in  Central  and  Northern 
Australia  had  toughened  every  organ  in 
his  body,  and  he  was  able  to  endure  and 
recover  quickly  from  hardships  which 
would  have  knocked  out  other  men.  The 
effect  of  the  nobbier  of  crook  wine  wore 
off  long  before  morning,  and  he  awoke 
from  a  troubled  sleep  with  nothing  worse 
than  a  bad  headache  and  a  metallic  taste 
in  his  mouth.  To  wake  up  in  strange 
surroundings  was  not  unusual  for  him, 
and  if  the  moon  had  not  been  shining  that 
night,  he  would  probably  have  turned 
over  and  gone  to  sleep  again  till  just 
before  daylight,  when  the  rising  of  the 
morning  star  rouses  every  cattle  man  in 
Australia. 

The  moon  shone  in  through  the  en- 
trance of  the  wurley  upon  Shepherd's 
legs  and  feet.  He  looked  sleepily  at  the 
ray  of  light  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  suddenlv  sat  up.  His  boots  were 
nof  there!  Following  the  habit  of  years, 
he  had  left  his  boots  at  the  bottom  of 
the  rug,  before  he  lay  down  the  night 
before.  If  he  had  put  them  anywhere 
else,  it  would  have  needed  a  definite  act 
of  wnll,  and  he  would  have  remembered 
having  done  it.  It  was  certain  that  some- 
one must  have  moved  them.  He  put 
{Continued  on  page  201.) 
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PILSUDSKI :  HERO  OF  POLAND'S  FORLORN  HOPE. 


The  utter  ruiti  brought  upon  new 
Poland  by  her  uniiiiicly  invasion  of 
Russia,  makes  Josef  I'ilsudski  a  patlictic 
figure.  A  few  weeks  ago  his  atimircrs 
were  comparing  him  with  Garibaldi  and 
Kosciusko.  He  was  to  be  henceforth 
the  foremost  hero  of  Poland''s  history. 
His  heroism  is  none  the  less  for  his 
failure,  but  he  has  made  a  mistake. 
-And  history  is  less  kind  to  the  man  who 
makes  a  mistake  than  to  the  one  who 
slaughters  millions. 

Pilsudski  knew  that  he  and  the  nation 
that   lie   had    reunited    were   in   extreme 
peril.     Poland,  he  told  Sir  Thomas  Bar- 
clay  in  a  recent  interview,  is-  "  blocked 
in    between    the    jaws    of    two    colossal 
Powers   which,   by   closing  them,   could 
once  more  destroy  her."     All  the  wits 
and    energies    of    her     statesmen    were 
needed,   he   said,    for   the    task   of   con- 
struction, but   they   were   distracted   by 
the    fight    for    frontiers.      He    has    fre- 
quently   stated    his    conviction    of    the 
necessity   for  peace,  but  the  only  peace 
he  would  accept  was  a  peace  of  Polish 
imperialism.  Such  terms  Russia  refused. 
Pilsudski  chose  war.     Under  his  leader- 
ship Poland  walked  into  the  open  jaw. 
The  jaw  opened  wider  and  then  closed. 
Pilsudski    is   a   Socialist,   an   extreme 
Socialist.     It   is   surprising  that  he  has 
shown  so  little  inclination  to  clasp  hands 
with  the  Soviet  rulers  of  Russia.     But 
the  fact  is  that  his  Socialism  has  always 
been  subordinate  to  his  Nationalism.   He 
hated  Russia  as  the  oppressor  of  Poland 
in  the  days  of  the  Tsar.     Russia  at  that 
time  was  as  far  removed  from  Socialism 
as  a  nation  could  well  be.     The  Polish 
patriot  became  a  Socialist.     Now  Rus- 
sia  has    changed,    but   Pilsudski    is    no 
more   friendly  to  the  new  Russia  than 
to  the  old.     He  has  had  no  hesitation 
in    invoking    the  aid    of    the    capitalist 
Powers  of  the  West  against  his  ultra- 
socialised    neighbour.      To    him    she    is 
still    Russ-ia,    still    the    supreme   enemy 
of  Polish  freedom.  ' 

Portraits  of  Pilsuds-ki  show  him  a 
dour  man.  Sir  T.  Barclay  says  of  him 
in  the  English  Review: — 


He  has  rather  sad  eyes.  His  drooping  eye- 
brows, drooping  moustache,  arid  lank  hair,  add 
their  touch  of  melancholy  to  a  face  which  re- 
minds one  of  his  country,  of  the  vigour  of 
its  liistory  compared  with  its  languid  scenery 
.  .  .  a  country  of  extremes  and  contrasts. 
And.  when  I  told  the  general  some  incidents 
which  amused  him,  he  dropped  his  melancholy 
like  a  cap  ,and  laughed  as  heartily  as  a  boy. 

Pilsudski  was  born  amid  the  insur- 
rection of  1863.  In  childhood  he  knew 
the  terrors  of  Tsarist  repression.  At 
twenty  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kharkow  to  study  medicine, 
but  he  sedms  to  have  had  more  interest 
in  the  curing  of  social  ills.  His  own 
aristocratic  parentage  did  not  prevent 
him  from  becoming  a  Socialist.  His 
opinions  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the 
University.  Probably  the  punishment 
confirmed  his  hostility  to  the  Russian 
authorities.  In  1887,  he  was  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  conspiracy  against  the 
Tsar.  The  only  evidence  against  him, 
it  is  s-aid,  was  that  his  name  was  found 
in  the  notebook  of  another  man  arrested 
on  similar  suspicion.  But  that  evidence 
was  sufifigient  to  condemn  him  to  a  term 
of  five  years  in  a  Siberian  prison. 

Returning  from  exile  in  1892,  he  set- 
tled at  Lodz,  and  joined  the  newly  formed 
Polish  Socialist  party.    The  socialism  of 
this   party    was  of   the   same    brand   as 
Pil&udski's,   its  primary   object  was   the 
emancipation  of  Poland.     Pilsudski  be- 
came the  leading  spirit  in  the  movement. 
His     propaganda     was     spread     largely 
through     the     paper    Robotnik     ("  The 
Workman"),  which  was  issued  secretly 
for  years  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Rus- 
sian police  to  trace  it  to  its  source.     At 
length,  in  1900,  the  plant  was  discovered 
in  the  f^at  occupied  by  Pilsudski  and  his 
wife.     It  was  they  who  wrote,   edited 
and  printed  the  paper.     That  means  of 
agitation  was  promptly  suppressed,  but 
the  work  was  carried  on  by  the  secret 
societies  that  had  been  organised  in  mos-t 
of  the  considerable  towns  and  villages. 
Pilsudski  was  imprisoned  in  Warsaw. 
He  feigned  madness  and  was  transferred 
to  a  military  asylum  at  Petersburg.     A 
young    Polish    medical    specialist.    Dr. 
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Mazurkiewicz,  who  belonged  to  the 
secret  Sociahst  organisation,  learned  of 
his  whereabouts  and  contrived  to  get  an 
appointment  to  the  asylum  staff.  One  day 
the  doctor  disappeared,  and  Pilsudski 
»vith  him. 

The  agitator  was-  not  rash  enough  to 
settle  again  in  Russia.  He  took  up 
quarters  at  Cracow,  in  Austrian  Poland, 
bo  intense  was  his  hatred  of  Russia  that 
he  tried  to  raise  a  Polish  force  to  fight 
against  her  in  the  Russo-Japane&e  war. 
He  went  to  Tokio  to  offer  his  help,  but 
;he  Japanese  preferred  to  rely  on  their 
own  forces.  Pilsudski  was  convinced 
that  military  force  was  the  only  means  of 
winning  freedom  for  Poland.  On  this 
Joint  the  majority  of  the  Socialist  party 
was  against  him  at  the  time,  but  he  con- 
:inued  to  pres-s  for  military  organisation, 
md  in  1908  the  first  rifle  corps  of  the 
Polish  Socialists  was  formed  in  Austria. 

The  Austrians  had  no  fear  of  a  Polish 
-ising  against  their  authority,  and  actu- 
illy  encouraged  the  formation  of  these 
-ifle  corps.  Probably  Austria  hoped  for 
■he  assistance  of  Poland's  forces  in  the 
ong-expected  war  against  Russia. 

The  number  of  Polish  rifle  corps  in- 
:reased  rapidly.  Pilsudski  not  only 
fomented  the  movement  in  Austria,  but 
nade  secret  incursions  into  Russian  Po- 
land to  keep  up  the  courage  of  the 
Nationalists  there.  He  needed  a  war 
:hest,  a,nd  succeeded  in  creating  it  out 
3f  voluntary  subscriptions.  Later  he 
'ormed  the  different  Polish  corps  into 
I  united  body.  So  it  came  about  that, 
it  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1914,  he  had 
ilready  the  nucleus  of  a  Polish  army. 

Even  at  that  time  Pilsudski  looked  to 
France  for  help.  He  did  not  expect 
France  to  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of 
^us-sia,  so  he  went  to  Paris  hoping  to 
vin  support  for  a  Polish  insurrection 
luring  the  fight  that  was  evidently  pend- 
ng  between  Russia  and  Austria.  The 
)nly  response  to  his  appeal  was  stony 
iilence.  But  his  visit  to  Paris  is  in- 
eresting  as  showing  his  outlook.  He 
leclared  that  the  imminent  war  brought 
he  Polish  problem  back  "  upon  the 
European  chessboard."  His  country 
low  had  "  a  certain  value  upon  the 
iuropean  political  market."  Clearly  he 
lad  no  hope  that  Poland  could  stand  by 
ler  own  strength.  His  whole-hearted 
rust  in  force  of  arms  was  revealed  in 


the  following  sentences  in  one  of  his 
statements,  published  in  Paris:  "To-day 
the  sword  alone  weighs  in  the  scald  of 
the  destinies  of  nations.  A  people  that 
would  close  its  eyes  to  so  obvious  a  fact 
would  irremediably  compromise  its 
future.  We  must  not  be  that  people." 
Under  his  leadership  Poland  took  up  the 
sword. 

In  the  campaigns  between  Austria  and 
Russia  Pilsudski,  fighting  in  the  Austrian 
army,  won  great  honours,  and  in  Nov- 
ember, 1915,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Brigadier-General.  The  Russians 
were  expelled  from  Poland,  and  the 
Germans  took  their  place. 

Pilsudski  soon  found  German  direc- 
tion as  irksome  as  that  of  Russia.  In 
1916,  when  the  Brussiloff  offensive  had 
begun,  the  Polish  general's  troops  were 
placed  under  the  orders  of  General  Bern- 
hardi.  They  were  ordered  to  the  most 
murderous  part  of  the  front.  Pilsudski 
thought  this  ^  deliberate  attemot  to  sac- 
rifice his  men.  He  withdrew,  risking 
the  penalty  for  cowardice.  It  was  only 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Austrian  Com- 
mander-in-Chief that  he  was  saved  from 
a  firing  party.  He  resigned  his  com- 
mand, and  his  troops  were  sent  to  the 
rear. 

He  was  not  long  in  retirement.  Be- 
fore the  year  was  out  he  bad  been  made 
a  member  of  the  new  Polish  Council  of 
State,  appointed  under  the  assurance  of 
Austria  and  Germany,  that  Poland  was 
to  be  independent.  But  again  he  came 
into  conflict  with  authority.  The  leaders 
of  the  German  and  Austrian  armies  de- 
manded that  the  Polish  troops  should 
take  an  oath  of  "  military  brotherhood  " 
with  the  Central  Powers.  As  a  protest 
Pilsudski  and  several  others  resigned 
from  the  Polish  Council  of  State.  Pil- 
sudski became  especially  obnoxious,  and 
was  imprisoned  in  a  German  fortress. 
He  was  not  released  till  the  revolution  in 
Germany,  which  coincided  with  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Returning  to  Poland,  he  was  received 
by  the  populace  with  tremendous  enthu- 
siasm. He  became  "  Chief  of  the  State," 
and  began  the  work  of  internal  organi- 
sation with  a  Socialist  ministry.  But  he 
found  that,  with  Socialist  collaborators, 
he  could  not  win  the  support  of  the 
whole  of  Poland,  much  less  of  the  Allies. 
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PadtTiw >ki  tluii  .tppiMUil  mi  lin  •-(.<. iii 
— brouj^'lu  lo  Dantzij;  in  a  British  cruistr. 
After  negotiations  and  some  mild  clashes 
between  the  two  factions  in  the  streets 
of  V\'arsaw.  I*ilsuilski  ilecided  on  com- 
promise. His  Socialism  went  Itv  the 
boar*!.  Paderewski  became  Premier.  .V 
coalition  government  was  formed,  and 
the  three  parts  of  Poland — what  had 
been  (ierman.  Anstrian  and  Rn^^-^i  in 
Poland— became  a  united  people. 

Internal  dissension  was  not  the  only 
trouble.  The  new  Government  of  Pil- 
sudski  and  Paderewski  was  soon  at  war 
with  neighbours  all  around.  Pilsudski 
was  .he  war  leader.  His  success  up  to 
the  beginning  of  this  year  has  been  well 
described  by  a  writer  in  The  Fortu'ujhtly, 
Sislcv  Huddleston  : 

He  fouRln  with  ill-shod,  ill-clad,  ill-nour- 
islicd  troops,  in  whom  he  had  inspired  his 
own  heroic  faith  ;  he  foiipht  on  all  the  borders 
of  Poland,  against  the  Bolsheviks,  against  the 
Germans,  against  the  Ukraihiafis.  against  in- 
vaders on  every  side ;  and  where  it  was  not 
necessary  to  fight  it  was  necessarj'  to  keep 
guard.     .     .     .     His       mihtary       performance 


;ilonc    has    been    prodigious.      To-day    Poland 
has  a  splendid  army  of  600,000  men. 

This  writer  tells  us  that  Pilsudski  has 
a  i)Ian  for  the  confederation  of  all  the 
.small  states  lying  between  the  Baltic  and 
the  Black  Sea.  His  desire  for  such  a 
league  is  not  so  well  known  as  his  ambi- 
tion for  a  much-ex jiandcd  Poland,  rely- 
ing ui)on  the  support  of  Western  Powers. 
Mr.  Huddleston,  however,  declares  tha.t 
this  is  the  Poli.sb  leader's  "  great  idea," 
and  he  claims  for  it  the  support  of  the 
Allied  Powers. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wis- 
dom of  Pilsudski's  tactics  and  diplomacy, 
his  sincerity  is  beyond  question.  Like 
Lenin,  he  leads  the  simple  life.  He  dis- 
dains useless  ceremony,  remains  poor, 
devotes  himself  not  only  to  the  large  in- 
terests of  the  State,  but  to  the  welfare  of 
his  soldiers.  He  is  described  as  tem- 
perate, cool,  free  from  vanity,  a  man 
with  a  steel-like  exterior.  He  is  implac- 
able; yet  he  makes  himself  conciliatory 
when  conciliation  is  needed  in  the  cause 
to  which  he  is  devoted — the  cause  of 
Poland. 


NEGRO    TROOPS    IN    GERMANY. 


By  E.  D. 

During  the  war  the  French  utilised 
black  troops  to  a  great  extent.  In  this 
way  they  were  able  to  largely  make  good 
their  lack  of  white  man  power.  Al- 
though there  was  an  unwritten  law,  that 
in  quarrels  between  European  States 
black  troops  should  not  be  used,  the  Al- 
lies, in  their  extremity,  were  obliged  to 
put  every  man  they  could  lay  their  hands  . 
on  into  the  trenches.  The  British  ex- 
periment of  using  Indian  troops  in 
France  was  discontinued  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Indians  could  not  stand  the 
climate.  They,  however,  used  a  great 
■number  of  coloured  men  as  labourers  be- 
hind the  lines,  thus  liberating  wliite  sol- 
diers for  trench  work.  But  whilst  one 
can  find, plenty  of  excuses  for  this  utili- 
sation of  coloured  men  in  a  war  against 
a  white  race,  the  continued  use  of  such 
troops,  now  that  the  war  is  over,  is  diffi- 
cult to  .  excuse.  It  unnecessarily  in- 
furiates the  Germans,  in  whose  country 
thpse  troops  are  quartered,  and  is  bad 
Qft'-esmanship.  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
both  France  and  Britain  have  acquired 


Morel. 

vast  areas  in  Africa,  which  must  be  con- 
trolled with  very  few  men.  Meetings  of 
protest  against  the  use  of  black  troops 
in  Germany  have  been  held  in  England, 
and  strong  exception  to  their  presence 
there  is  being  shown,  not  only  in  Eng- 
lish newspapers,  but  also  in  some  French 
journals.  Those  who  are  protesting 
against  the  manner  in  which  the  French 
continue  to  use  their  black  soldiers  are 
naturally  being  attacked  as  anti-French 
and  pro-German.  They  are  nothing  of 
the  sort.  They  consider  that  France  is 
wrong  in  the  policy  she  is  pursuing,  and 
they  boldly  say  so.  That  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  at  all  hostile  to  France,  only 
to  what  tbey  regard  as  a  misguided 
policy.  Plenty  of  prominent  Frenchmen 
share  their  views.        '  i 

Mr.  E.  D.  Morel,  who  suftered  much 
for  his  outspokenness  during  the  war, 
and  who  first  came  prominently  before 
the  public  during  the  earlier  part  of  this 
century  by  his  exposure  of  the  horrible 
treatment  of  rubber  gatherers  in  the  Bel- 
gian   Congo,   publishes   in   Foreign   Af- 
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fans,  the  verbatim  report  of  a  speech 
he  made  at  the  end  of  April,  at  one  of 
these  protest  meetinj^s.  He  puts  the  case 
excellently  well,  and,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers,  we  summarise  his  speech 
below.  He  began  by  declaring  that  the 
use  of  the  African  troops  in  the  Rhine 
provinces  was  not  an  isolated  incident, 
but  the  logical  development  of  a  fixed 
jiolicy.  and  that  this  had  to  be  appre- 
ciated before  the  immense  gravity  of 
thc-ir  use  could  be   properly   realised: — 

",",):A  i)olicy  affects  on  the  one  hand 
the  future  of  the  white  race  in  Europe, 
and  on  the  other  the  character  of  tiie  re- 
lations between  the  white  race  and  the 
African  and  Asiatic  races  in  Africa  and 
Asia..  Let  us  then  begin  by  recalling 
what  is  so  prone  to  be  forgotten. 

1M1>ERI.\L  POWERS  .AS  .AFRICAN  GUARDIANS 

The  Europe  which  plunged  into  war 
five  and  a-half  years  ago  was  not  a 
Europe  whose  horizon  was  limited  to 
Europe,  whose  ambitions,  whose  in- 
terests, and  whose  rivalries  were  con- 
fined to  Europe,  whose  powers  for  good 
or  evil  were  restricted  to  Europe.  The 
Europe  which  plunged  into  war  was  an 
imperial  Europe,  whose  subjugating  will 
had  imposed  itself  upon  virtually  the 
whole  of  the  Continent  of  Africa,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  Continent  of  Asia. 
The  outbreak  of  the  Great  War  found 
the  im])erial  powers  of  Europe  exercis- 
ing dominion  over  hundreds  of  millions 
of  Africans  and  Asiatics  in  every  stage 
of  evolution — some  purely  primitive  in 
type,  some  highly  ad\anced,  possessing 
an  older  civilisation  than  our  own,  com- 
pared with  which  indeed  our  civilisation 
is  crude,  vulgar  and  materialistic.  To- 
wards all  these  peoples  the  imperial 
pov.ers  of  Europe  claimed  to  be  acting 
as  guardians  and  tmstees — to  be  govern- 
ing them,  not  in  the  selfish  interests  of 
the  home  State,  but  in  the  interests  of 
their  own  welfare  and  peaceful  develop- 
ment. That — and  that  alone — the  states- 
men of  imperial  Europe  declared  to  be. 
and  knew  to  be,  the  only  moral  justifi- 
cation which  can  be  claimed  for  Em- 
pire, in  so  far  as  Empire  connotes  the 
government  of  communities  bv  a  State 
alien  to  those  communities  in  race  and 
colour. 


THE  TEST  OF  SINCERITY. 

The  supreme  test  of  the  sincerity  of 
these  professions  came  with  the  war.  If 
they  had  been  sincere,  the  imperial 
Powers  of  Europe  would  have  done  their 
utmost  to  prevent  the  war  from  over- 
flowing into  Africa  and  Asia.  They 
might  have  failed  but  at  least  they  could 
have  circumscribed  the  area  affected  by 
the  war.  They  would  have  used  every 
endeavour  to  prevent  the  subject  peoples 
of  their  Empires  from  becoming  in- 
volved in  passions  and  quarrels,  in  which 
they  had  no  direct  concern,  and  from  the 
misery  and  suffering  incidental  thereto. 
They  might  not  altogether  have  suc- 
ceeded. IBut  they  would  have  reduced 
the  participation  of  those  peoples  tc?  the 
smallest  possible  proportions.  Above 
all.  they  would  have  regarded  with  hor- 
ror the  extension  of  the  war  among  the 
primitive,  politically  helpless  peoples  of 
tropical  Africa,  whom,  for  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  they  have  repeatedly 
declared  it  to  be  their  high  mission  to 
rescue  from  'barbarism,  and  among 
wdiom  hundreds  of  European  mission- 
aries were  preaching  the  gospel  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Morality  demanded 
that  this  should  be  their  policy.  Their 
oft  repeated  professions  of  altruistic  and 
disinterested  motive  demanded  it. 
Statesmanship  demanded  it  no  less. 

THE.     SEARCH      FOR      COLOURED      CANNON- 
FODDER. 

The  course  they  actually  pursued  was 
the  exact  opposite.  Not  only  did  they 
take  early  steps  to  involve  the  whole  of 
the  Asiatic  and  African  Continents  in 
the  war.  directly  or  indirectly,  they  them- 
selves carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of 
Africa.  They  pushed  immorality  and 
impolicy  to  the  extent  of  importing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Africans  and 
Asiatics  into  Europe — to  labour  behind 
the  lines,  to  kill  and  be  killed  by  white 
men,  to  die  of  the  white  man's  climate, 
and  the  white  man's  diseases,  to  partici- 
pate in  every  phase  of.  the  white  man's 
delirium,  to  take  back  to  their  countries 
the  lessons  they  had  learned.  To  the 
uttermost  ends  of  the  earth  did  these  dis- 
interested guardians  of  the  non-white 
races  pursue  their  search  for  cannon- 
fodder.  From  the  slopes  of  the  Himi- 
layas.  to  the  plains  of  Hindustan,  from 
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the  palm  groves  of  the  New  Ildjrides,  to 
the  ilim  recesses  of  the  African  forests. 
They  took  the  Malagasy  from  his  rice 
fields,  the  Egyptian  fellah  from  his  cot- 
ton plantations,  the  Tunisian  from  his 
olive  woods.  The  Annamite,  the  Moor, 
the  Arab,  the  Negro — black,  brown,  yel- 
low men.  they  took  them  all,  drilled  them, 
put  uniforms  on  their  backs,  thrust  rifles 
in  their  hands,  converted  them  into  kill- 
ing machines  for  the  glory  .of  God,  and 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

.•\N    APPALLING  DEATH   ROLL. 

And  they  died,  these  poor  folk,  died  in 
heaps  of  unhappiness  and  consumption; 
slaughtered,  too,  in  droves  on  the  fields 
of  battle.  "  The  death-wail  of  the  black 
troops  froze  the  blood  of  Frenchmen 
with  horror."  Philip  Gibbs  records  in 
that  terrible  book  of  his,  on  the  occasion 
of  one  of  the  great  French  advances. 
The  depopulation  in  some  parts  of 
Africa  has  been  absolutely  appalling,  and 
I  daresay  some  of  you  here  to-night  re- 
called when  you  read  the  other  day  the 
edifying  squabbles  between  French  and 
British  statesmen  as  to  whether  British 
or  French  capitalists  should  have  the 
lion's  share  of  the  oil  deposits  of  Meso- 
potamia— I  daresay  some  of  vou  recalled 
the  official  reports  of  the  ghastly  agonies 
endured  by  our  Indian  troops,  whose 
bones  still  lie  bleaching  upon  the  burn- 
ing sands  and  arid  rocks  covering  those 
natural  riches  so  precious  to  our  modern 
capitalist  society.  Nothing  viler  has 
marked  this  war  than  the  martyrdom  it 
has  inflicted  upon  native  races  under  the 
protection  of  the  imperial  Powers  of 
Europe.  The  whole  policy  is  wicked  and 
insane,  and  it  is  not  only  the  duty,  but 
the  obvious  self-interest- — as  I  shall  make 
clear  I  hope — of  the  European  demo- 
cracies, whose  governments  are  imperial 
governments  in  Africa  and  Asia,  to  re- 
gister their  condemnation  of  it.  and  to 
oppose  its  perpetuation  and  development 
under  new  forms  in  so-called  times  of 
peace.  So  much  for  the  background  of 
the  specific  issue  with  which  we  are 
speciallv  concerned  to-night,  and  to 
which  I  shall  now  pass. 

THE  FRENCH   PEOPLE  NOT  RESPONSIBLE. 

In  approaching  it  I  am  going  first  of 
all  to  clear  the  ground  of  one  of  three 
criticisms,  which  I  observe  are  being  ad- 
vanced in  certain  quarters,  all  three  in- 
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evitablc,  I  suppose,  but  all  three  equall 
without  foundation.     Let  me  repudiatt 
then,  in  advance,  any  attempt  which  ma 
be  made  to  distort  any  words  of  min 
into  an  attack  upon   France.     I   inten 
to   deal   faithfully  with  a  policy  I   cor 
demn,  and  in  so  far  as  that  policy  ma 
be  condemned,  those  who  in  France  ar 
responsible  for  it.  are  affected  thereby 
But  it  tvould  be  a  great  mistake,  and 
great    injustice     to    make     the    Frenc 
people,  and  especially  the  French  work 
ing  classes,  responsible  for  that  policy 
They    are    not.      They    themselves    ar 
threatened  by  it — formidably  so.   Hardl 
a  day  passes  that  one  of  the  most  wide! 
read    of    French    working-class    paper 
does  not  stigmatise  that  policy  as  it  de 
serves,  and  in  language  stronger  than 
allow  myself  to  use.     And  now  for  thp^ 
facts   about  the   particular  issue  befor 
us.     They  fall  naturally  into  two  part;  ^f 
There  is  the  African  side..    There  is  thr. 
European  side.     It  is  essential  that  w 
should  understand  both. 
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MILITARISING  THE  AFRICAN   TROPICS. 

On  the  African  side  the  facts  ar 
these.  France  is  mistress  in  Africa  o 
a  territory  some  5,000,000  square  mile 
in  extent,  an  area  considerably  large 
than  the  whole  of  Europe.  I  beg  yoi 
will  bear  that  in  mind.  Of  that  area 
2,000,000  square  miles — more  than  hal 
the  size  of  Europe — is  situate  in  th 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  western  part  o 
the  Continent.  These  regions  are  into' 
habited  by  some  25,000.000  negroes  ne 
many  of  them  in  a  quite  primitive  stag'  ed 
of  human  development,  with  all  the  vir  )ec 
tues — and  they  are  many — and  with  al  la; 
the  rude  savagery,  using  the  term  in  nc  vo 
condemnatory  sense,  proper  to  uncivil  9: 
ised  and  semi-civilised  man;  especially  ne 
marked,  of  course,  in  the  forest  areas  on 
which  cover  a  considerable  part  of  th<  8( 
country.  Some  three  years  before  th(nc 
war  a  scheme  was  set  on  foot  to  rais«\r 
regiments  by  voluntary  engagement  f  rorr  ,ve 
these  tribes  for  use  outside  West  Africcjri 
— wherever  French  military  require- \L 
ments  might  suggest.  In  1912  a  limitec:o 
form  of  conscription  was  introduced  ;o' 
The  scheme  developed  rapidly.  In  th(pr 
course  of  1912  and  1913  several  batta- 
lions of  these  recruits  were  shipped  fron- 
West  Africa  to  be  stationed  in  Moroccci), 
and  Algeria.    Upon  the  outbreak  of  wail 
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ey  were  among  the  first  to  be  sent  to 
ranee.  With  the  advent  of  the  war,  re- 
uiting  was  greatly  intensified.  It  was 
:tended  even  to  the  French  Congo, 
hose  vast  forests  contain  the  most 
imitive  of  all  the  negro  races  inhabit- 
g  French  West  Africa.  Soon  tens  of 
ousands  of  these  negro  troops  were 
)uring  into  Europe.  From  the  declara- 
Dn  of  war  to  the  end  of  1915,  40,000 
ere  so  shipped,  and  many  more  se- 
ired.     In  1916,  60.000  were  shipped. 

REVIVAL  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

How  were  these  men  often  procured? 
y  coercion  and  violence;  by  raids  and 
sdnapping;  by  compelling  the  unfor- 
mate  chiefs  of  the  tribes  to  furnish  a 
srcentage  of  the  men  of  the  tribe;  by 
unishing  them  if  they  did  not;  by  all 
le  methods  which  characterised  the  old' 
ave  trade.  What  was  the  result?  The 
ibes  rose  in  revolt.  For  six  months  the 
hole  great  Niger  region  was  the  scene 
f  sanguinary  fighting.  The  acting-Gov- 
nor-General  described  it  as  a  "  con- 
agration."  He  was  opposed  to  the 
olicy.  He  criticised  it  severely.  He 
;s  ar  ^as  removed.  The  Governor-General 
ica  0  'ho  succeeded  him  declined  to  carry  out 
mile  le  policy.  He  resigned.  He  threw  up 
iar^e  n  appointment  of  i4000  a  year.  He 
^yoi'ent  back  to  the  army — back  to  the 
areaVont — and  was  killed.  When  visited 
ihaly  a  friend  of  mine,  and  of  his,  in  hos- 
1  t!i  ital,  when  suffering  from  his  first 
irt  Grounds,  he  said:  "Not  only  is  the 
■f  in  olony  being  drained  of  its  able-bodied 
:roesien,  but  the  whole  population  is  being 
j'a^'d  to  believe  that  the  slave  trade  has 
;vir  egun  again."  For  a  time  recruiting 
h  al  agged,  until  repression  had  done  its 
in  ni  .'ork.  Then  it  began  again.  And  in 
civil  918  70,000  more  of  these  unfortunate 
:iall]ien  were  shipped  to  Europe.  To  cut  a 
rcas^ng  story  short,  France  used  over 
■  thi  80.000  of  these  negro  troops  in  the  fight- 
'k  ig  line  during  the  war,  and  when  the 
:ais(*trmistice  was  declared,  136.000  of  them 
TOU  /ere  under  arms  on  the  European  fronts 
irici  nd  in  depots  in  West  Africa  and  in 
jire 'Jorth  Africa.  These  figures  do  not,  of 
ii;e(  curse,  include  the  numbers  raised  by 
ced  onscription  in  North  Africa,  and  in  the 
th("rench  Island  of  Madagascar. 

I'*  A    PERMANENT    POLICY. 

roio  Now,  whatever  might  be  said  about 
'(^"his  policy  during  the  war.  one  would 
"'fiave  imagined  that  the  terrible  chapter 


of   wrong  would  have  closed   with   the 
war.    It  is  not  so,  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  so,  having  regard  to  the  condition  of 
Europe  to-day,  to  the  character  of   the 
so-called     Peace     Treaty,     aud     to     the 
notorious  tendencies  ef  the  militarist  in- 
fluences   at   present    controlling    French 
policy,  is  a  fact  of  sinister  significance. 
Not  only  is  this  policy  not  abandoned, 
it  is  being  extended,  and  made  perma- 
nent.    In  July  last,  six  months  after  the 
Armistice,  a  decree  was  issued  imposing 
obligatory  military  service  upon  all  adult 
males   throughout   the    whole    enormous 
area  of  French  West  Africa.     Last  De- 
cember that  decree  was  made  applicable 
to   Madagascar.     Particulars  have  been 
published  as  to  the  number  of  recruits 
which  must  be  provided  annually  by  the 
various     dependencies     into    which    the 
French  territory  in  Africa  is  divided.    It 
is  estimated  that  as  from  1922,  when  the 
new   system   will  be   in  complete   work- 
ing order,  French  West  Africa  will  fur- 
nish a  permanent  negro  army  of  100,000 
men.     The  term  of  service  is  for  three 
years,  and  the  technical  French  press  in- 
forms us  that  the  conscripts  will  spend 
two      out      of      the      three      years      in 
France  —  i.e.,    in      Europe.        To      this 
total    must    be    added    another    100,000 
who,  it  is   reckoned,  will  be  yielded  by 
Madagascar,    the    French    Somali    coast, 
and  the  old  French  West  Indian  Islands 
— which   vv'ill   give   a    force   of   200,000 
Africans,  mostly  negroes,  for  permanent 
service  in  Europe,  without  counting,  of 
course,   the   contingents    raised   by   con- 
scription in  French    North  Africa — Al- 
geria, Tunis  and  Morocco.  What  the  last 
figures  may  be  I  don't  know.    Broadly 
speaking,  what  the  world  is  confronted 
with  is  this — that  the  whole  of  French 
Africa,   an  area  larger  than  Europe,   is 
being  militarised,  and  that  the  intention 
appears  to  be  to  maintain  as  part  of  the 
French    war   establishments  ,an   African 
army  of  no  fewer  than  a  quarter  of  a  mjl- 
lion  men  on  European  soil.     And  this, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is,  from  what- 
ever side  it  is  examined,  one  of  the  grav- 
est events  in  contemporary  history.     So 
fhuch  for  the  African  side  of  the  ques- 
tion.    Now  for  the  European  side. 

THE  OCCUPATION  OF  GERMAN  TOWNS. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  coming  of  the 
Armistice  found  large  numbers  of  these 
African  troops   on  the  fronts.      Under 
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Article  420  of  ihc  i'tacc   Frcaty,  all  *.ki- 
iiKuiy  west  of  tlic  Rhine  is  to  be  occupied 
for  fifteen  years — with  certain  provisos 
as  to  the  shorteninij  of  the  temi — as  a 
"  fjiiarantee  for  tlie    Treaty's  execution." 
I'he    French    Goveriuuent    proceeiled    lo 
move  troops  into  the  portion  of  the  ter- 
ritory wliich  fell  to  its  share  to  occupy 
-  usinj:;  for  that  puri)0se  masses  of  these 
conscript  African  levies.     In  makinj;  use 
of    these    levies    for    that    purpose    the 
IVench  militarists  committeil  not  only  a 
i^reat  aci   of  impolicy,  but   a  great  out- 
rage.    It  was  a  tilting  sequel  to  a   Treaty 
the  temis  of  which  put  back  the  hands 
of   the  clock  2000  years.      It   has  been, 
and  is  being,  attended  by  the  inevitable 
consequences.     With   the   occupation   of 
these  Palatinate  towns  by  the  F'rench  a 
strict  censorship  was  established;  an  iron 
militarv  rule  was  introduced.     Indeed  it 
was  only  the  other  day  when,  as  the  re- 
sult of  incidents  with  which  we  are  fami- 
liar, the  French  extended*  their  occupa- 
tion  to   Fninkforl    and   other   towns   on 
the   right   bank   of   the   Rhine,   that   the 
public  at  large  became  aware  that  France 
was   maintaining   African   regiments   on 
the  Rhine  at  ail.     It  appears  that  they 
"have  since  been  withdrawn  from  Frank- 
fort.   But  there  is  nowhere  any  sugges- 
tion that  they  have  been  withdrawn^  or 
that  there  is  any  intention  of  withdraw- 
ing them,  from  the  area  on  the  left  bank 
occupied  under  the  Treaty.     According 
to  my  information  there  are  now  38.000 
French  African  troops  in  Germany. 

INEVITABLE  RESULTS. 

I  say  the  inevitable  consequences  have 
occurred.  What  would  you  have?  It  is 
no  use  mincing  words.  You  cannot 
quarter  tens  of  thousands  of  Africans. 
"Wig,  powerful,  muscular  men,  with  fierce, 
strong,  natural  passions — you  cannot 
quarter  these  men.  without  their  wornen 
folk,  upon  a  European  countryside  with- 
out subjecting  thousands  of  European 
women  to  willing,  or  unwilling,  sexual 
intercourse  with  them.  That  is  the  bald 
fact  which  no  ingenuity  can  set  aside, 
or  special  pleading  remove.  You  have 
got  to  make  provision  for  such  inter- 
course, and  you  have  got  to  make  the 
municipal  authorities  help  you.  You 
cannot  help  yourself.  The  essential  ini- 
quity is  not  that  the  French  military 
authorities  should  have  stuck  up  brothels 


tor  liKU  black  legionaries  m  some  of  the 
most  ancient  seats  of  European  civilisa- 
tion. The  iniquity  is  that,  being  per- 
fectly well  aware  of  the  concomitants  of 
their  policy,  they  should  deliberately 
have  adopted  that  policy.  The  iniquity 
is  that  they  were  perfectly  , aware,  not 
only  of  this  side  of  the  business,  but  that 
they  were  exi)Osing  the  female  popula- 
tion of  the  countryside  occupied  by 
these  troojis.  to  insult  and  to  outrage. 
The  inicjuity  is  that  they  should  delib- 
erately have  added  to  the  humiliation 
and  hardships  incidental  to  a  military  oc- 
cupation, a  terror  which  cannot  be  ade- 
(Uiatelv  described. 

WII.AT    IS    HAPPENING   BEHIND   THE   VEIL? 

b'or  many  obvi,ous  reasons  not  one 
tithe  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  French 
occupied  zone  can  reach  the  outer  world. 
There  is  a  natural  shrinking  from  pub- 
lishing experiences  of  this  kind  broad- 
cast. There  is  the  censorship.  There  is 
the  natural  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  .Allied  Press  to  deal  with  a  subject 
embarrassing  from  every  point  of  viev^^ 
But  what  we  have  to  concentrate  on  is 
not  the  pitiable  details,  but  the  broad 
fact  itself — and  the  vistas  which  this 
outrage    opens    up    in    Europe    and    in 

Africa. 

IS  IT  "our  business"? 

I   desire  to  meet  and  to  handle  two 
other  lines  of  criticism  as  to  the  justifi- 
cation and  reasonableness  of  the  protest 
we  are  making.    It  is  said :  "  Yes,  all  this 
is  abominable.     We  entirely  disapprove 
of  it.     But  after  all  it  is  not  our  busi- 
ness."    My  answer  to  that  is  that  it  is 
very  much  our  business,  and  for  many 
cogent  reasons.     The  hope  of  construct- 
ing a  decent  international  policy,  and  a 
decent  international  mind  depends  in  an 
enormous  degree  upon  European  woman- 
hood, and  the  way  in   which  European 
womanhood  uses  the  increased  political 
powers  which  it  is  acquiring — and  a  sub- 
ject of  this  kind  seems  to  me  to  be  one 
upon  which  European  womanhood  can, 
and  ought  to,  speak  with  one  voice.    But 
apart  from  this,  there  are  a  variety  of 
reasons  why  we  are  justified  in  looking 
upon  this  matter  as  our  business.     Per- 
haps I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  one 
or  two  of  them.    The  occupation  of  Ger- 
many west  of  the  Rhine  for  a  number 
of  years  is  part  and  parcel  of  a  Treaty 
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for  which  our  Government  is  respon- 
sible, and  it  is  preposterous  to  suggest 
that  we  are  not  entitled  to  make  friendly 
representations  to  France  as  to  the  con- 
ditions in  which  that  occupation  shall 
be  carried  out.    That  is  one  reason. 

SOWING   dragon's   TEETH. 

Another   reason    is   this.     The   people 
of  this  country  are  asked  to  pledge  them- 
selves  and   their  children  by   Treaty  to 
defend    France,    for   an    apparently   un- 
limited period,   against   German   aggres- 
j^ion — that  word  of  many  interpretations. 
Bluntly,  what  is  meant  by  that  is  this. 
that  we  are  ,to.  pledge  ourselves  to  fight 
on  the  side  of  France,  if  in  the  years  to 
come   France   and  Germany   go   to   war 
again.    But  this  policy,  which  the  French 
militarists    are    pursuing    in    quartering^ 
African  troops  in  German  towns  and  vil- 
lages, coming  on  the  top  of  everything 
else,  is  going  to  make,  if  it  is  persisted 
in.    another    Franco-German    war    abso- 
lutelv  inevitable.    Surely  we  have  enough 
imagination     to    understand    what    our 
feelings   would  be  if   the   West  Riding 
of   Yorkshire,   or   Wales,   or   the   West 
Country,  or  Sydney  or  Melbourne,  were 
occupied    by    German    African     troops 
from    German    East    Africa— with    the 
prospect  of  15  /ears  of  such  occupation! 
This  action  of  the  French  militarists — 
contrary,  let  us  insist  upon  this,  to  the 
wishes  of  the  French   working  classes, 
who  appear  to  be  against  the  occupation 
of  German  territory  altogether— is  sow- 
ing seeds  of   furious  and  legitimate  re- 
sentment.     Are   we   really   going   to   be 
mad   and   wicked   enough   to   allow   our 
children's  lives  to  be  sacrificed  presently 
as  an  offering  upon  the  altar  of  French 
militarism,   to   allow   them   to   be   mort- 
gaged in  advance  to  a  policy  which  has 
neither  vision,  nor  a  sense   of   perspec- 
tive,  nor   one   solitary   instinct   of   mag- 
nanimity?    Another  side  of  this  problem 
must  appeal  to  the  solidarity  of  British 
labour,    viz..   the    possible    and   probable 
use  of  these  .Vfrican  troops  to  dragoon 
French  labour  into  submission.     If  that 
policy  is  tried,  and  succeeds  in   France 
.  ' .     well,  it  will  not  be  long  before  it 
is  tried  elsewhere.     British  labour  can- 
not remain  indifferent  to  the  issue. 

•ilTTSII   RESPONSIBILITIES  IN   AFRICA. 

And    there    is    another    reason    of    a 


totally  different  kind,  but  equally  valid, 
why  this  matter  is  our  business.      Our 
British  dependencies  in  West  Africa  run 
parallel  for  many  hundreds  of  miles  with 
the    French.      Sierra    Leone,    the    Gold 
Coast.    Nigeria    are    surrounded    on    all 
their  land  side  by  French  territory.   They 
a])ijear  as  islands  in  a  vast  sea  of  French 
territory — although     they      are     islands 
which  exceed  in  size  France,  Italy,  and 
the    former   German    Empire   combined. 
W'hat   the   French   do   in   their  territory 
necessarily    affects    us    intimately,    the 
more   so  as   the   frontiers   are   quite  ar- 
bitrary  and   artificial.     The   French   are 
fast  militarising  the  tribes  and  communi- 
ties under  their  rule.     Their  proclaimed 
purpose  is  to  make  every  African  adult 
in  their  territory  into  a  soldier,  trained 
in  all  the  arts  of  modern  warfare.   They 
are  doing  so.     They  have  trained  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  already.     And  here 
are  our  dependencies — Nigeria,   for  in- 
stance, the  most  thickly  populated  and 
flourishing     portion     of     the     African 
tropics,  our  largest  tropical   dependency 
after  India — set  in  the  midst  of  this  con- 
scripted   French    Africa,    with    nothing^ 
more  than   a  small   semi-military   police 
force,  a  couple  of  thousand  strong,  to 
maintain  internal  order.     We  are  going 
to  be  faced— indeed  we  are  faced  to-day 
— as  a  result  of  French  policy,  with  this 
dilemma.     Either  we  shall  be  driven  to 
conscript  the  peoples  under  our  protec- 
tion, which  means  resistance,  disturbance 
and  bloodshed— besides  being  a  suicidal 
policy    from    what    may  be    termed    the 
standpoint  of  imperial  statesmanship  m 
Africa,  which  the  French  would  see  for 
themselves  if  they  were  not  at  present 
blind  to  the  dangers   of  what   they  are 
doing;  or.  we  shall  have  to  leave  these 
industrious   communities    defenceless    in 
the  event  of  future  trouble  with  France 
—which  God  forbid;  and  defenceless  in 
the     more     probable,     in     my     humble 
opinion,  the  very  likely  contingency,  of 
a  huge  revolt  of  native  soldiery  in  the 
French  possessions  'which  would  spread 
havoc  far  and  wide  in  Africa,  and  not 
only   ruin    Nigeria    for   generations,  but 
wreck  the  best  bit  of  administrative  work 
wliich   exists   in   tropical   Africa   to-day. 
The    French    militarists    are    not    only 
creating  a  volcano  for  themselves— they 
are  creating  one  for  r^  ' 
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RACIAL  PREJUDICE.  lo  be  bumt  by  it.      And  he   knows  it. 

And  now  for  tlic  other  line  of  Now,  fear  is  never  absent  from  the  white 
criticism — the  sug;gestion  that  we  are  ruler  in  Africa — the  fear  which  comes 
st|irrins[  up  racial  prejudice,  by  condemn-  of  the  realisation  of  enormous  numerical 
inp'  a  policy  which  many  Icadinor  French-  odds.  That  fear  is  responsible  for  a 
men  call  a  crime.  No  action  it  is  pos-  very  larsfe  proportion  of  the  cruelties 
sible  for  the  wit  of  man  to  conceive  which  have  stained  the  annals  of  the 
could  be  more  calculated  to  intensify  and  white  man  in  his  dealings  with  the  black, 
a.s^jjravate  racial  antipathy  and  all  the  That  fear,  the  policy  of  the  French  mili- 
evils.  injustices,  and  cruelties,  to  which  tarists  will  emphasise  a  thousandfold, 
it  fjives  rise,  than  this  policy  of  brinp^ing  The  tendency  throughout  French 
.\frican  levies  into  the  heart  of  Europe,  Africa,  the  tendency  in  every  part  of 
and  stationing  them  permanently  in  Africa — between  whose  peoples  there  is 
Europe.  It  is  not  only  the  immediate,  a  strange  and  electric  faculty  for  inter- 
but  the  future,  effects  which  must  be  communication,  and  the  rapid  transmis- 
considered.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  sion  of  news — the  tendency  in  every  part 
very  problem  which  haunts  the  domestic  of  Africa  will  be,  under  the  influence  of 
politics  of  the  United  States,  and  gives  this  fear,  to  harden  and  harshen  the 
rise  from  time  to  time  to  those  savage  bonds  of  white  rule — to  quicken  preju- 
acts  which  every  humane  American  con-  dice,  and  suspicion  born  of  fear,  to  em- 
demns.  is  being  artificially  created,  in  phasise  what  is  callous  and  cruel  in  white 
aggravated  form,  in  Europe.     It  is  the  rule. 

aftermath   of  intensified   race   prejudice         a  coming  war  of  extermination. 
in  Africa,  which   is  so  terrible  to  con-         ^nd  what  of  the  corresponding  effect 

template.        \\  ith      the      exception      of  ;„  the  militarised  African,  who  has  shot 

Mediterranean  .Africa    all    Africa--and  ^nd   bayoneted    white    men    in    Europe, 

especially    tropical    Africa— is    held    to-  ^^o    has    had    sexual    intercourse    with 

dav.  governed  to-day,  by  a  mere  hand-  ^y^jte  ^qj^^^  jj,  Europe?  Contempt,  and 

ful  of  white  men,  comparatively  speak-  ^  great  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the 

ing;    governed    partly    by    white    mans  ^,^-^^^  ^^^^   j^^   after  all,   rather  a   poor 

superior  armament  and  power  of  organi-  type— and  that  the  key  to  his  power  is 

.sation.  partly  by  a  combmation  of   in-  j^g^  that  lethal  instrument  which  he  ha« 

tellectua   and  spiritual  forces,  which  you  obligingly  taught  the  black  man  to  use, 

mav  call  character,  or  prestige,  as  you  ^nd  to  use  in  combination.     So,  on  one 

^''  ■  side,   an   intensification   of   fear,   aggra- 

FRAMED  TO   KILL   WHITE   MEN.  vating   race   prejudice,   begetting   harsh- 

A  severe  shock  has  already  been  ad-  ness  and  cruelty.  On  the  other,  con- 
ministered  to  the  foundations  of  this  rule  tempt,  I'oss  of  respect,  destruction  of  a 
through  the  European  Governments  im-  legend  of  superiority,  the  dawning  of 
porting  the  war  into  Africa,  and  giving  the  question:  Why,  after  all,  do  we  suf- 
to  the  native  population  the.  spectacle  of  fer  these  people?  These  two  emotions, 
a  governing  white  element  destroying  it-  played  upon  in  a  hundred  subtle  ways, 
self — witlft  native  help.  On  top  of  that,  combining  together  to  make  a  bloody 
into  the  hands  of  hundreds  ef  thousands  chaos  of  Africa.  I  will  tell  you  what 
of  these  governed  peoples  one  of  the  Im-  lies  at  the  end  of  that  road — wars  of 
perial  Pozuers  of  Europe  is  placing '  extermination  between  the  two  races, 
weapons  of  precision,  training  them  how  from  one  end  of  the  African  continent 
to  use  them,  teachinq  them  military  dis-  to  the  other. 

cipline  and  combination.  They  have  been         Those     who  '  condemn     this     ignoble 

trained    to    kill    white    men    in    Europe,  policy  are  doing  the  greatest  service  that 

Thev  have  been  pitted  against  the  white  can  be  rendered  to  men  of  African  race, 

man's  ereat  war  machine ;  instructed  in  So  far  from  being  inspired  bv  race  pre- 

its  mechanism.    Gambling  politicians  and  judice,   they  will   contribute   to   prevent 

professional   militarists    in   Europe   may  it   from   assuming  a  more  virulent  and 

plav    with    this    fire.      They    are    safe  deadly  form  than  it  has  attained  in  the 

enough.     But  the  European  administra-  long  story  of  contact  between  the  two 

tor,  settler,  merchant,  in   Africa  stands  races. 
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The  Canadian  claim  against  Germany 
is  ^374,000,000. 

An  Airco  16  biplane  recently  accom- 
plished the  aerial  journey  between  Paris 
and  London  in  one  hour,  28  minutes. 

Peace  was  signed  between  Germany 
and  Lettland  in  May  last. 

Last  year,  10,281  people  died  of  in- 
fluenza in  Paris,  3018  of  these  were 
men. 

The  boycott  declared  by  the  trade 
unions  against  Hungary  was  recently 
joined  by  the  South  African  Industrial 
Federation. 

The  collection  of  funds  for  the  relief 
of  the  starving  peoples  of  Europe  has 
been  authorised  by  the  New  Zealand 
Government. 

Swedish  firms  have  contracted  to  send 
agricultural  machinery  to  Russia  to  the 
value  of  £4,000,000.  Payment  is  to  be 
made  in  gold. 

The  new  taxation  recently  approved 
by  the  French  Parliament  is  estimated  to 
brin?  in  9.500,000,000  francs,  nominally 
£380,000,000. 

The  opening  of  the  new  tunnel 
through  the  Pyrenees  has  reduced  the 
journey  from  Paris  to  Barcelona  from 
21  to  15  hours. 

Before  the  war,  Japan  supplied  2^  per 
cent,  of  India's  total  imports.  Last  year 
no  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  these  imports 
came  from  Japan. 

A  delegation  from  Prague  went  to 
Petrograd  recently  in  order  to  try  to 
arranee  trade  relations  between  Russia 
and   Czecho-Sl'ovakia. 

The  new  minor  planet  which  was  re- 
cently discovered  by  a  Spanish  astro- 
nomer, at  the  Barcelona  observatory,  is 
to  be  named  Alfonsina, 


Supervision  of  private  telegrams  to 
foreign  countries,  "  in  the  interests  of 
taxation  and  on  economic  grounds,"  has 
been  re-introduced  in  Germany. 

The  oil-electric  locomotives  recently 
tried  on  the  French  Nord  railway  proved 
so  successful  that  it  is  proposed  to  make 
more  general  use  of  them  in  France. 

The  French  aviator,  Frondal,  in  an 
exhibition  near  Paris,  recently,  looped 
the  loop  962  times  in  3  hours,  52 
minutes,  10  seconds.  This  is  claimed 
as  a  record. 

During  April  it  is  said  that  more  than 
800  men  deserted  from  the  American 
Navy,  and  the  Government  is  finding 
great  difficulty  in  securing  an  adequate 
flow  of  recruits. 

The  recent  elections  for  the  Czecho- 
slovak Senate  resulted  in  103  Czechs 
being  returned,  37  Germans  and  three 
Magyars.  Of  the  Senators,  68  were 
Socialists  and  76  Moderates. 

The  sale  of  Peace  Stamps  in  Denmark 
realised  1,932,000  francs.  This  sum  was 
handed  to  the  French  Minister  in  Copen- 
hagen to  be  used  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the   Cathedral  at  Rheims. 

The  Russian  Red  Cross  has  established 
a  special  bureau  to  assist  returning  Rus- 
sians- and  strangers  in  Russia.  This 
bureau  is  to  inform  itself  concerning  all 
foreigners  residing  in  Russia. 

M.  Rousseau,  the  well-known  sculptor, 
has  designed  a  monument,  which  Belgian 
refugees  are  erecting  in  London  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  to  Great  Britain  for 
her  hospitality  to  them  during  the  Great 
War. 

The  American  House  of  Representa- 
tives decided  recently  that  200.000  acres 
of  land  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  should 
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be  set  aside  for  liomestcad  purposes.  an»l 
made  available  for  native  Hawaiians 
only. 

Tbe  fanmus  artificial  silk  mills  at  I'lir- 
bize.  Hclijiuni.  have  resumed  operations 
to  their  former  full  capacity  of,l5.(XX) 
pounds  a  day.  These  mills  were  almost 
completely  liestroyed  hv  the  tlermans  in 
1914. 

.•\  (lovernment  sugar  factory,  to  cost 
£350.000.  capable  of  handlin'j,'  10.000 
tons  of  sugar,  is  to  be  erected  in 
Jamaica.  IVofits  are  to  be  divided  be- 
tween ilie  cane  growers  and  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

.As  a  protest  against  the  high  cost  of 
living.  J5  nuMnbers  of  the  Ontario  Par- 
liament have  pledged  themselves  to  wear 
ovv'ralls.  and  liavc  signed  an  undertaking 
to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  yoke 
of  tailordom. 

A  conference  between  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Represeinatives  in  Wash- 
ington recently  decided  that  the  Naval 
Budget  for  next  year  should  be  fixed  at 
4.%.000.000  dollars  (about  £110.000.000 
at   present  exchange). 

Six  hundreil  and  forty  of  the  railway 
men  who  were  discharged  recently  from 
the  French  Midi  Railways,  in  connection 
with  the  railway  strike,  have  applied  for 
passports  to  Russia,  where  they  propose 
to  join  the  Russian  railways. 

Bodies  of  American  soldiers,  who 
died  of  wounds  in  England  in  the  Bath 
War  Hospital,  were  recently  exhumed, 
and  place<l  in  special  caskets  for  con- 
veyance across  the  Atlantic  for  reinter- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

In  the  Church  of  Scotland  Assembly, 
held  in  Edinburgh  recently,  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  people  to  vote  for  the  "  no- 
licence  "  provision,  of  the  .Scotch  Tem- 
perance Act.  was  approved  by  111  votes 
to  97.    Is  ."Scotland  going  dry? 

.\  group  has  been  formed  in  the  Czecho- 
**  Slovak  Parliament  whose  avowed  object 
is  to  obtain  autonomy  for  the  Germans 
in  the  new  Republic.  The  desire  on  the 
part  of  tbe  Germans  in  Bohemia  to 
escape  from  Czech  rule  is  already  very 
strong. 

They  have  a  way  with  profiteers  in 
Hungary  which  might  be  commended  to 
tbe  attention  of  Mr.  Hughes.  If  found 
guilty  of  profiteering  the  culprit  is  sen- 
tenced to  appear  in  the  streets  as  a  sand- 


wichman.  displaying  the  legend:  "  I  am 
a  profiteer.." 

The  Italian  Senate  decided  recently 
that  the  salary  of  Senators  was  to  be 
increased  to  100  lire  a  day  whilst  the 
Senate  was  sitting,  but  that  no  Senator 
should  receive  more  than  10,000  lire  a 
year.  .\t  the  present  exchange,  10,000 
lire  is  £130. 

.\  hill,  recenfly  introduced  into  the 
iM-eiuh  Parliament.  i)rovides  for  the  re- 
(luisilioning  of  all  home-grown  corn  for 
a  period  of  three  years,  at  a  fixed  mini- 
mum price.  It  also  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Government  mono- 
poly of  all  corn  imports  from  abroad. 

The  Zionist  Executive  Committee  has- 
resolved  .to  raise  £25,000,000,  in  order 
to  enable  the  organisation  to  start  its 
work  in  Palestine  on  a  large  scale.  Jews 
throughout  the  world  are  to  be  asked 
to  impose  upon  themselves  a  tax  of  10 
per  cent.,  according  to  the  old  Maascher 
(Tithe). 

The  business  of  the  New  Zealand  State 
Fire  Insurance  office  is  growing.  The 
amount  underwritten  last  year  was 
£26,160,000.  Thi.9.  was  higher  than  the 
1918  total  by  £2,200,000.  The  net  profit 
of  i£37.043  was  also  the  highest  on  record,, 
the  best  obtained  previously  being  the 
1918  total  of  £28,472. 

If  the  French  people  will  be  satisfied 
with  bread  somewhat  below  the  usual 
standard,  but  much  better  than  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  recently,  they  will 
not  require  to  import  any  wheat  at  all 
from  abroad  during  the  next  twelve 
months,  as  this  year's  crop  is  expected 
to  reach  75.000,000  (juintals. 

The  French  Government  recently  in- 
stituted a  decoration  for  mothers  of 
large  families.  Mothers  of  ten  children 
receive  a  gold  medal,  those  of  eight  a 
silver  medal,  and  those  of  five  a  bronze 
medal.  The  recipients  have  the  right  to 
wear  a  ribbon  for  the  bronze,  and  rosettes 
for  the  gold  and  silver  medals. 

The  late  Charles  Garvice  left  over 
£70,000.  Far  more  famous  authors  have 
left  much  less.  Charles  Dickens  how- 
ever, left  £80.000,  and  Miss  Braddon 
£68.000.  Edwin  Arnold  left  £6400, 
Clement  Scott  £4480,  the  Poet  Laureate. 
Alfred  Austin.  £2098,  Julia  Frankau 
(known  as  "Frank  Daiibv ")  left 
£,^4.000. 
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The  Deutsche-Allcgmcine  Zeit^tng  was         The  Roumanian  police  recently  arrested 

recently    purchased    by    Hugo    Stinnes.  forty-one   Bolsheviks    from  America   on 

the  millionaire  iron  master  of  Essen  and  the  s.s.  Titanic.    They  found  them  to  be 

Dortmund.     Herr  Stinnes  has  purchased  in  possession  of  an  enormous  number  of 

many  newspapers  recently,  amongst  the  propaganda     leaflets     printed     in     Rou- 

best-known  being  The   Lokal  Anceiger,  manian.      The    men    were    detained    at 

which  has  the  greatest  circulation  of  any  Galatz  pending  the  decision  of  the  Rou- 

newspaper  in   Germany,    and   the   illus-  manian  Government  as  to  what  was  to 

trated  weekly,  Dc  Woche.  be    done    with    them. 


THE   JEWS    IN    PALESTINE. 


The  definite  assumption  of  the  man- 
date for  Palestine  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment should  mark  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  that  country.  The  Right 
Hon.  Herbert  Samuel,  the  brilliant  Lib- 
eral statesman,  who  has  been  appointed 
Commissioner,  is,  of  course,  a  Jew.  and 
under  his  direction,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  a  great  stream  of  Jews  from  the 
Eastern  parts  of  Europe  will  soon  reach 
the  Land  of  Promise.  Mr.  Samuel  was 
the  bearer  of  a  special  message  from 
King  George,  which  he  read  before  a 
great  assemblage  at  Jerusalem.  This 
message  very  carefully  set  out  that  the 
establishment  of  a  national  home  for  the 
Jewish  people  in  Palestine  would  in  no 
wise  affect  the  civil  or  religious  rites 
or  diminish  the  prosperity  of  the  general 
population. 

At  a  great  Zionists'  demonstration, 
held  in  London,  one  of  the  chief 
speakers  was  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  who 
made  the  famous  declaration  in  1917 
concerning  the  setting  up  of  a  Jewish 
state  in  Palestine.  It  is  this  declaration 
on  which  the  Jews  relied  during  the 
war.  and  they  urge  that  its  spirit  shall 
guide  the  new  Commissioner.  Dr.  Red- 
cliffe  N.  Salaman,  writing  in  The  Con- 
temporary Remeiv  on  the  subject  of 
Jewish  colonisation  in  Palestine,  insists 
that  only  if  England  accepts  the  man- 
date foi-  Palestine  can  the  dream  and 
desire  of  the  Jews  be  realised,  and  he 
finds  fault  with  the  British  Government 
for  the  long  delay  in  taking  charge  of 
the  administration.  Had  Britain  as- 
sumed the  mandate  immediately  after 
the  Armistice,  and  carried  out  its  pro- 
mise contained  in  the  Balfour  declara- 
tion, there  would,  he  says,  have  been  no 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Arabs.  In 
fact,  the  majority  of  these  would  have 
approved  and  appreciated  the  step. 


There  lias  been  very  little  hostility 
between  the  colonists  and  the  Arabs,  so 
little  as  to  be  negligible  in  compari- 
son to  the  sum  of  the  good  relations  that 
have  existed  between  them.  The  Arabs  who 
work  in  Jewish  colonies  earn  two  and  three 
times  as  much  -as  they  did  before,  and  have 
learnt  from  the  Jews  the  elements  of  West- 
ern civilisation.  Even  to-day,  in  Lower 
Galilee,  the  Arabs  send  their  children  to  a 
non-sectarian  school,  where  the  colonists  give 
a  good  general  education  in  Hebrew.  The 
Jew  and  Arab  would  get  on  perfectly  well 
if  the  politicians  would  but  leave  them  alone. 
There  is  more  than  enough  room  for  both. 
The  Arab  is  utterly  incapable  of  developing 
the  country  alone.  The  Jew  is  the  only 
one  who  will  bring  capital,  and  the  AraJi 
knows  it ;  even  as  one  writes  comes  informa- 
tion of  letters  from  village  chiefs  all  over 
the  country  deprecating  the  pretensions  of 
Feisal.   and   praying   for  Jewish   immigration. 

But  the  military  administration  which 
has  held  sway  during  the  long  interval 
since  the  war  ended,  has  truckled  to  the 
noisy  Pan-Arabic  party  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  quiet.  It  has  taken  away  what 
arms  the  Jewish  police  possessed,  but 
has  allowed  wholesale  pilfering  of  arms 
and  ammunition  by  the  Arabs.  It  has 
received  every  Arab  Nationalist  admin- 
istration with  courtesy,  but  has  cold- 
shouldered  and  obstructed  Jewish  ex- 
pansion. Its  actions  have  mystified  the 
only  class  in  Palestine  who  stand  for 
progress,  and  whose  members  are  loyal 
in  heart  and  soul  to  Britain.  In  return 
for  alienating  a  real  friend,  the  military 
.  administration  -has  lost  prestige  with  the 
Arab  leaders,  who  under  its  very  eyes 
have  joined  hands  with  the  Young  Turk. 

Dr.  Salaman  emphasises  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  who,  before  the  war,  settled  In 
special  colonies  in  Palestine,  went  there 
not  to  make  money,  but  for  the  realisa- 
tion of  an  ideal.'  The  crying  need  to- 
day, if  the  anticipated  immigration  of 
Jews  is  to  be  successful,  is  hard  work, 
intelligence  and  capital.     Two  thousand 
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years  of  war  and  neglect  have  reduced 
the  country  from  the  position  of  a  land 
which  literally  flowed  with  milk  and 
honey,  to  one  whose  fertility  has  in  all 
parts  been  decreased;  in  some,  actually 
lost,  lie  jjives  a  general  survey  of  the 
a«;riculiural  possibilities  of  the  country, 
and  shows  that  only  eight  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  of  Palestine  to-day  is  culti- 
vated. Oi  this  eight  per  cent.,  one  is 
being  worked  by  the  L\000  Jewish  colo- 
nists. The  Moslem  and  Christian  Arabs, 
who  number  about  500.0CX),  till  the  re- 
maining .>even  per  cent.,  and  yet  the 
whole  country  is  in  their  possession, 
whereas  the  Jews  are  confined  to  small 
colonics.  He  scouts  the  idea  that  the 
Jew  is  unsuited  to  agricultural  employ- 
ment. 

We  h.ivc  cx.imples  to-day  of  the  Jew  suc- 
cessfully tillinK  the  land,  both  in  the  capacity 
of  farmer  and  workman,  not  only  in  Pales- 
tine, liut  in  Europe.  In  South  Russia  and 
the  Caucasus  for  many  generations  Jews  have 
tilled  the  soil,  and  lived  the  full  life  of  pea- 
sants. 

Before  the  war  the  Jewish  population 
of  Palestine  amounted  to  some  100.000. 
Half  of  these  were  engaged  in  industry 
and  commerce,  whilst  the  other  half  de- 
voted their  whole  time  to  a  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  Talmud,  being  supported 
by  funds  collected  in  Europe  for  that 
purpose.  This  source  of  supply,  by  the 
way,  came  to  a  sudden  end  when  the  war 
broke  out,  and  many  thousands  of  Jews 
as  a  result  died  of  starvation.  Thirteen 
thousand  of  the  Jews  live  in  special  agri- 
cultural colonies.  Many  of  these  had 
been  started  before  Dr.  Herzl  launched 
the  scheme  of  the  Jewish  State  in  Pales- 
tine. Zionism  soon  became  a  new  con- 
structive force,  and  all  the  Jews  already 
in  Palestine  speedily  became  followers 
of  Herzl. 

The  old  system  of  philanthropic  control  by 
Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild  was  felt  to  be 
out  of  keeping  with  the  new  spl  it  of  free- 
dom and  of  nationality,  and  was  unhesitat- 
ingly scrapped  bv  the  Baron,  and  a  new  regime 
was  entered  upon,  in  which  the  Jewish  Coloni- 
sation -Association  became  a  partner,  its  ob- 
ject being  to  make  the  colonists  independent, 
by  giving  them  every  legitimate  opportunity 
to  improve  their  methods,  and  to  allow  them 
to  clear  themselves  from  debt — a  process 
which  was  working  with  excellent  results  till 
the  war  intervened.  On  the  other  hand, 
Zionism  has  conducted  a  constructive  pro- 
gramme of  its  own.  A  Jewish  bank — the 
Anglo-Palestine  Bank — was  founded  to  sub- 
sidise   Jewish    effort,    and    a    Land    Develop- 


ment Organisation,  controlled  by  the  National 
l-'und.  soon  got  to  work.  This  latter  body 
has  developed  farms  and  settlements  m  all 
parts  of  Palestine,  most  of  which  were 
founded  in  the  six  years  before  the  war,  and 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  yield  decisive  re- 
sults. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  Zionists 
did  was  to  insist  upon  Hebrew  as  the 
common  language  of  the  Jews  in  Pales- 
tine. This  met  considerable  opposition, 
especially  from  the  older  Jews,  who  ob- 
jected to  relinquishing  their  dialect  of 
Yiddish,  and  from  the  German  Jews, 
who  wished  to  preserve  their  own  lan- 
guage. The  first  public  act  of  the  Zion- 
ist organisation,  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem,  was  to  lay  t'^e  foundation 
stone  of  a  Hebrew  Univcr      . . 

The  visitor  t©  Palestine,  no  matter  what 
his  views  may  be  as  regards  a  future  Jewish 
Slate,  will  have  but  one  opinion  concerning 
the  existing  Jewish  colonies.  They  are  the 
only  bright  spots  in  Palestine,  the  only  places 
where  a  progressive  life  is  being  led,  where 
one  finds  comfortable  European  homes,  with 
pleasant  gardens,  where  the  fields  are  tilled 
and  the  animals  look  as  if  they  were  fed, 
where  the  inhabitants  can  talk  in  English, 
French,  or  German,  besides  their  native 
Hebrew — for  the  colonists  of  the  younger 
generation  are  remarkable  linguists — where 
the  homes  are  scrupulously  clean,  and  where, 
above  all,  children  are  cared  for,  and  edu- 
cated as  they  are  nowhere  better  in  the  world. 
It  was  quite  a  common  thing  to  hear  both 
officers  and  men  in  the  army  during  the  war 
speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  children,  of 
their  looks,  their  manners,  and  playful  friend- 
liness. Perhaps  in  no  other  direction  is  the 
contrast  between  the  Jews  of  the  colony,  and 
the  Arab  more  outspoken  than  in  this  matter 
of  the  children.  The  Arab  children  of  the 
villages  are  totally  uneducated,  are  as  dirty 
as  children  who  are  never  compelled  to  wash 
can  become,  the  greater  number  are  dressed 
in  rags — often  a  piece  of  sacking  picked  up 
from  the  camp  horse-lines  sufficing  for  a  cos- 
tume— and  for  occupation,  a  competition  with 
the  hawks  and  crows  for  the  refuse  of  the 
camps.  Poor  little  mites  spend  whole  days 
hanging  round  the  destructor  in  camp  sorting 
out  the  refuse  for  some  unconsidered  trifle. 

The  Jewish  colonies,  which  number 
34  in  all,  cover  an  area  of  some  90,000 
acres,  and  are  inhabited  by  13,000  per- 
sons; that  is  75  to  the  square  kilometre. 
This  compares  with  11.62  for  the  whole 
of  Palestine.  Many  of  these  colonies  are 
situated  in  very  poor  soil,  on  land  which 
previously  was  derelict,  for  it  was  only 
the  waste  lands  that  the  early  settlers 
were  allowed  to  purchase.  Great  tracts 
of  marsh  have  been  reclaimed,  eucalyp- 
tus forests  have  been  planted,  and  deadly 
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malaria  has  been  controlled.  This  was 
the  greatest  enemy  the  early  colonists 
encountered.  The  Turkish  Government 
in  Palestine  was  never  actively  hostile 
to  the  Jewish  colonies.  It  was,  in  fact, 
merely  a  system  of  obstruction,  and  a 
"  backsheesh  "  collector,  rather  than  an 
administration. 

The  old  Government  taxed  every  tree 
planted,  and  it  required  a  special  permission 
before  anyone  could  build  a  house  for  human 
habitation.  But  perhaps  the  whole  attitude 
of  the  late  administration  can  be  understood 
best  by  the  following  tale,  which  has  the  merit 
of  being  true.  In  1915  Palestine  was  visited 
by  a  great  plague  of  locusts.  The  Turkish 
Government  was  stimulated  into  unwonted  ac- 
tivity by  the  persistence  of  Aronsohn,  of  the 
Zionist  Agricultural  Research  Institute,  at 
Athlit.  An  order  was  issued  that  every  land- 
owner must  deliver  to  a  special  official  so 
many  "  rotls  "  of  locust  eggs  at  stated  inter- 
vals. The  colonists  worked  like  demons,  and 
handed  in  their  quota.  The  official  received 
them,  and  immediately  sold  the  eggs  to  an 
Arab,  who  sold  it  to  another,  who  in  his  turn 
handed  it  in  as  his  contribution  to  the  ex- 
termination of  the  plague.  The  trade  only 
ceased  with  the  rotting  of  the  eggs. 

This  attitude  of  the  Government  gave 
the  colonists  the  chance  of  building  up  a 
system    of   autonomous   government,    of 


which  they  availed  themselves  fully. 
They  even  set  up  a  special  judiciary. 
Before  these  courts,  in  remote  places, 
the  Arabs  voluntarily  placed  their  issues. 
In  conclusion.  Dr.  Salaman  states  that, 
given  a  stable  government,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jews  from  Eastern  Europe 
will  soon  go  to  Palestine.  Ample  capital 
will  be  available  to  assist  in  development, 
but  not  a  penny  will  be  forthcoming  un- 
less two  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

The  first,  that  the  land  shall  be  placed  under 
a  responsible  and  stable  government,  such  as 
Great  Britain  alone  can  assure.  The  second, 
that  if  and  when  the  Jewish  population  shall 
have  attained  a  majority,  the  administration 
shall  pass,  under  guarantees  safeguarding  all 
sects  and  holy  places,  into  the  hands  of  that 
majority.  In  this  way  Palestine  may  become 
a  rich  and  productive  country,  with  an  en- 
lightened and  progressive  population,  whose 
loyalty  to  Great  Britain  will  make  it  a  bulwark 
of  strength  in  that  great  field  of  intrigue  and 
hostility,  which  to-day  confronts  her,  from 
Damascus  to»  Calcutta.  Let  only  England 
combine  her  proverbial  common  sense  with 
a  modicum  of  imagination,  and  she  will  not 
only  secure  a  fast  friend,  with  roots  in  every 
country  of  the  world,  but  she  will  herself 
share  in  the  creation  of  that  new  era,  when 
"  the  law  will  go  forth  from  Zion.  and  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem." 


EXPERIMENTS    IN    HUMAN    GRAFTING. 


When  a  new  scientific  idea  is  given  to 
the  world,  it  is  rarely  grasped  at  once  in 
its  entirety  by  the  public  at  large.  If 
it  happens  to  carry  with  it  some  corol- 
lary having  an  especially  sensational 
flavour,  the  chances  are  that  this  subor- 
dinate detail  will  spread  like  wildfire 
along  the  channels  provided  by  the  news- 
papers, and  the  popular  magazines,  while 
the  broad,  fundamental  features  of  the 
revelation  will  lag  behind — not  only  for 
days,  but  even  for  generations.  For  ex- 
ainple,  it  is  notorious  that  the  all-em- 
bracing theory  of  evolution  was  popu- 
larly understood,  for  decades  after  its 
enunciation,  to  be  hardly  anything  more 
than  the  assertion  of  man's  simian  an- 
cestry. 

Just  as  Darwinism  used  to  mean  to  the 
average  citizen,  and  perhaps  still  does, 
the  doctrine  that  mankind  is  descended 
from  monkeys,  so  the  recent  far-reach- 
ing experiments  of  Dr.  Serge  \^oronofif 
in  the  grafting  of  animal  organs,  bones 
and  tissues  seem  to  have  been  reduced, 
in  popular  apprehension,  to  certain  un- 


dertakings in  the  transplantation  of  the 
thyroid  gland.  The  similarity  to  the 
case  of  Darwinism  extends  even  to  the 
prominence  of  the  monkey — since  the 
glands  of  apes  were  used  in  the  experi- 
ments which  have  lately  figured  in  the 
home  papers. 

Fortunately  Dr.  V^oronoff  has  pre- 
sented a  comprehensive  accoimt  of  his 
work  in  La  Rcriie.  Thus  we  are  able 
to  glean  important  :■'' formation  which 
failed  to  reach  us  by  way  o.'  'he  cables. 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Voronoff ,  a  former 
pupil  of  Dr.  Carrel  at  the  Rockefeller 
Institute,  has  been  studying  for  many 
years  the  process  of  grafting,  as  applied 
to  animals  and  man.  with  a  view  to  as- 
certaining the  conditions  that  insure  suc- 
cess in  such  operations.       He  says  : — 

I  undertook  certain  experiments  in  order  to 
determine  the  conditions  which  might  insure 
the  definite  vitality  of  grafted  organs.  I  soon 
perceived  that  the  organs  borrowed  by  one 
animal  from  another  of  the  same  species 
sometimes  e>diil\it  signs  of  retrogression  and 
atrophy.  I  concluded  that  the  borrowed  or- 
gan  failed  to  find  the  proper  vital  conditions 
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and  nutritive  environment  in  its  new  host 
necessary   for  its  continued  existence. 

Kycrv  livitiK  being  represents  u  highly  i»er- 
so!  \  idual   entity,   possessing   a    peculiar 

tei   ,  m     and     lifooil     character,     which, 

while  similar  to  that  of  other  indivitUials  of 
the  same  species,  nevertheless  has  certain 
peculi.-»rities  which  differentiate  the  intimate 
biological  conditions  of  the  cell  life  in  our 
orguns.  riiis  iiuii\idual  dilTereiice  varies  in 
degree,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  must 
certainly  l>c  possible  to  find  some  individuals 
which  were  more  closely  similar  than  others 
among  the  same  species.  I  based  this  opinion 
uptin  the  fact  that  some  individuals  are  found 
wl  >d,  when  mingled,   forms  a  uniform 

liq  rrein   it   is  impossible  to  distinguish 

the  portions  coming  from  one  or  the  other. 
There  are  others,  on  the  contrary,  whose  blood 
jrnnu'diately  coagulates  in  contact  with  the 
'd,  and  there  are  still  others  whose 
-  like  an  acid  upon  the  l)lood  wiiich 
is  iHiure<l  into  it,  dissolving  and  destroying 
the  red  corpuscles.  An  organ  borrowed  from 
an  individual  whose  blood  is  very  difTercnt 
from  that  of  the  individual  in  which  it  is 
planted  is  naturally  certain  to  die.  since  its 
nutritive  environment  is  suddenly  changed. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  transplanted  or- 
gan finds  the  same  conditions  which  governed 
its  previous  life,  it  continues  to  live  in  a  nor- 
mal manner. 

Fainily  relationship  was  found  to  be 
favourahle  to  jTrafting;  experiments,  and 
the  auihor  was  able,  in  the  case  of  closely 
related  sheep,  to  transplant  even  very 
delicate  and  complex  organs,  which  ex- 
hibited perfect  vitality  at  the  end  of  two 
years. 

Having  thus  proved  his  theory  by  ani- 
mal experimentation.  Dr.  Voronoff  pro- 
ceeded to  undertake  human  grafting. 
Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
he  reported  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
in  Paris  a  remarkable  case  wherein  he 
improved  the  condition  of  a  child  who 
was  idiotic  because  of  the  atrophy  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  by  grafting  upon  it  a 
thyroid  gland  of  a  monkey,  and  a  still 
more,  remarkable  case  where  he  grafted 
a  portion  of  a  thyroid  gland  of  a  mother 
upon  her  son  with  remarkable  results. 
The  latter,  a  youth  of  twenty,  resembled 
a  child  of  ten  in  appearance,  having  been 
born  without  a  thyroid  gland.  He  had 
remained  small,  fat,  with  a  neck  sunken 
in  his  shoulders,  and  the  cretinoid  face 
which  recalls  an  animal.  This  boy,  dull 
and  apathetic,  able  to  pronounce  only  a 
few  intelligible  words,  and  hiding  in  cor- 
ners like  a  frightened  animal,  presented 
a  painful  contrast  to  his  brother,  only 
a  year  older,  but  a  big.  vigorous  fellow, 
fighting  bravely  at  the  front. 


In  1915  the  mother,  a  strong  and  intelligent 
woman,  gladly  consented  to  iiave  a  portion  of 
her  own  tliyroid  ghiiul  removed  and  grafted 
upon  her  son.  Tlic  operation  was  highly  suc- 
cessful, and  at  tlie  end  of  a  year  an  abso- 
lutely marvellous  change  was  found  in  the 
artlicted  youth.  He  had  begun  to  grow,  gain- 
ing 16  centimetres  (over  six  inches)  in  the 
year,  his  head  was  no  longer  sunken  between 
iiis  slioulders.  The  bloated  look  had  disap- 
Iieared;  best  of  all,  his  mind  iiad  been  awak- 
ened. He  was  able  to  talk  distinctly,  and  he 
is  at  present  earning  his  living  by  working 
in  a  bakery. 

Dr.  VoronolT  was  able  to  apply  his 
discoveries  on  a  very  extensive  scale 
during  the  war  to  the  treatment  of  shat- 
tered bones,  in  a  hospital  especially  de- 
voted to  grafting  operations.  The  pro- 
cess is  thus  described: 

The  first  problem  is  to  decide  wliere  to  take 
the  graft ;  as  I  have  said,  it  is  necessary  that 
tliese  grafts  sliould  find  the  same  nutritive 
environment,  and  the  same  biological  condi- 
tions in  the  new  host,  which  they  previously 
had.  When  the  wounded  man  is  able  to  bear 
it.  the  best  thing,  therefore,  is  to  take  the 
needed  fragment  of  bone  from  his  own  body. 
At  first  the  idea  seems  paradoxical,  since  the 
proposition  is  to  repair  a  fractured  leg  or  arm 
by  breaking  another  bone  of  the  wounded 
man.  Happily  the  reality  is  less  tragic  than 
it  seems.  Nature  has  thoughtfully  given  us 
a  Iione  which  we  can  dispense  with,  without 
suffering  any  inconvenience.  This  is  the 
fibula,  that  thin,  but  solid,  bone  which  is  able 
to  bear  a  weight  of  70  kilos.  (154  pounds) 
without_  breaking,  and  which  is  fastened  to 
the  tibia.  Our  body  is  supported  by  the 
femur,  which  is  joined  directly  to  the  tibia, 
and  not  to  the  fibula,  which  we  retain  as  a 
vestige  of  an  ancestral  condition,  and  which 
we  can  dispense  with  without  trouble,  at  any 
rate,  its  _  upper  part.  Moreover,  there  are 
many  animals  which  are  excellent  runners  and 
yet  do  not  possess  this  bone. 

When  taken  from  the  invalid  himself 
this  bone  naturally  finds  the  same  vital 
coiiditions  to  which  it  is  accustomed,  and 
it  is  grafted  with  great  ease  in  the  new 
area  to  which  it  is  transplanted.  Placed 
between  parts  of  bones  which  are  larger 
than  itself,  such  as  the  femur  or  the 
tibia,  it  not  only  welds  the  broken  parts 
together,  but  it  becomes  larger  itself,  be- 
coming indeed  almost  as  large  as  the 
femur  or  tibia,  thanks  to  the  more  abun- 
dant nutrition  which  it  receives  from 
the  bigger  blood  vessels  in  its  new  posi- 
tion, and  thanks  also  to  the  marvellous 
adaptability  of  every  organ  to  its  new 
function. 

This   growth    in   volume   naturally   requires 
a  certain  length  of  time,  sometimes  a  year  or 
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longer.  But  this  bone  is  not  the  only  one 
which  can  be  used  as  material  for  grafting. 
The  graft  is  often  borrowed  from  the  tibia, 
by  'u'.lin.!?  a  piece  of  a  certain  thickness  out 
of  it,  especially  to  repair  an  arm  bone.  The 
tibia  is  such  a  thick  bone  that  it  can  stand 
such  a  loss  without  injuring  its  solidity;  in 
fact,  the  wounded  man  who  has  had  a  piece 
of  hone  borrowed  from  his  leg  to  mend  his 
arm,  is  able  to  get  out  of  bed  and  walk  with- 
out trouble  ten  days  after  the  operation.  In 
other  cases  I  have  borrowed  a  bony  fragment 
to  fill  in  a  fractured  bone  from  the  longest 
fragment  of  the  injured  bone  itself. 


Though  what  Dr.  Voronoff  calls 
"  autof^rafts  " — i.e.,  grafts  from  the  same 
individual — give  the  greatest  assurance 
of  success,  it  is  quite  possible  to  graft 
bones  taken  from  another  human  being 
or  a  lower  animal,  and  it  is  even  thought 
feasible  to  borrow  bones,  from  dead  men 
to  mend  those  of  the  living,  since  bone 
is  said  to  retain  its  vitality  for  about 
18  hours  after  the  general  death  of  the 
individual. 


AN    EVERGREEN    LAWN    TENNIS    PLAYER. 


A.  W.  Gore,  three  times  champion 
tennis  player,  is  still  one  of  the  stalwarts 
at  the  game,  and  did  well  at  Wimbledon 
last  year,  although  at  that  time  50  years 
old.  He  contributes  a  capital  article  to 
The  National  Revieiv,  entitled  "  Wim- 
bledon Memories."  He  declares  that 
"  no  one  is  too  young  to  begin  learning, 
and  no  one  is  too  old  to  continue  learn- 
ing." He  himsalf  won  his  first  prize  at 
Dinard,  in  France,  when  he  was  12  years 
old.  He  was  33  when  he  first  won  the 
world's  championship,  and  40  when  he 
won  it  for  the  second  time.  He  gives 
the  following  advice  to  tennis  players: 

My  advice — which,  whether  sound  or  un- 
sound, is,  at  any  rate,  founded  on  prolonged 
experience — would  be  to  everyone  who  wishes 
to  become  proficient  at  this  most  diiKcult  and 
fascinating  game :  "  Concentrate  on  timing 
and  then  hit  the  ball  as  hard  as  you  can." 
Direction  will  come  in  time  if  3'ou  have  a 
tolerable  eye,  and  if  you  haven't  it  ..is  not 
worth  your  while  to  bother  over  any  ball 
game;  you  are  intended  for  other  purposes 
in  life._  At  first,  if  you  follow  this  hint,  you 
may  hit  out  of  the  ground — as  do  many  wild 
young  Frenchmen — and  for  some  weeks,  or 
even  months,  you  will  consistently  hit  out  of 
court,  or  maybe  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
net ;  you  will  be  an  exasperation  to  everyone 
you  play  against,  and  hateful  to  any  partner 
you  victimise.  But  if  once  you  get  into  the 
habit  of  hitting  hard,  you  will,  at  any  rate, 
give  yourself  a  chance  of  developing  a  drive, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  capable,  success- 
ful, and  sporting  play ;  you  will,  incidentally, 
derive  much  enjoyment  from  life  whenever 
.you  can  find  time  to  play  lawn-tennis.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  start  "  playing  for 
safety,"  you  will  be  unlikely  to  play  for  any- 
thing else,  and  can  never  hope  to  be  more 
than  a  "  sticker,"  i.e.,  a  man  who  will  occa- 
sionally beat  better  players  than  himself  when 
they  are  off  their  game,  but  who  will  never 
get  anywhere  near  to  the  top  of  the  tree. 

He  insists  that  a  lawn-tenrxis  ball 
should  be  treated  like  a  cricket  b^ul,  and 


hit  as  hard  as  health,  strength  and  ac- 
tivity will  permit.  Mr.  Gore  apparently 
considers  that  Willie  Renshaw  was  the 
greatest  tennis  player  he  ever  met,  al- 
though he  writes  very  highly  of  H.  L. 
Doherty.  Gore  defeated  his  brother, 
R.F.,  in  1901,  but  in  the  following  year 
"  H.L."  handsomely  avenged  his  elder 
brother  by  defeating  Gore,  three  sets  to 
one. 

This  was  "  H.L,'s "  first  championship, 
which  he  held  for  five  years,  during  which 
period  he  is  pronounced  by  not  a  few  good 
judges  to  have  been  the  greatest  of  all  lawn- 
tennis  players.  But  there  are  no  means  of 
comparing  him  with  his  famous  forerunner, 
W.  Renshaw,  and  we  shall  never  know  lo 
v/hom  the  palm  should  be  awarded.  I  ^ave 
often  been  asked  who  was  the  best  player  of 
my  time.  It  lies  between  H.  L.  Doherty  and 
Pim — many  would  say  R.  F.  Doherty,  who 
was  no  doubt  the  more  graceful  of  the  bro- 
thers, buf  never  the  all-round  player  that 
"  H.L."  was.  I  always  considered  the  latter 
Iield  the  key  to  their  extraordinary  success 
in  doubles.  "  H.L."  had  no  weak  point.  Pim 
at  his  best  ran  "  H.L; "  very  near.  Un- 
doubtedly the  competition  was  keener  ir.  the 
E\ohertys'  than  it  had  been  in  the  Ren?!:aws' 
day.  The  United  States,  for  example,  was  not 
a  serious , factor  in  the  'eighties,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  first  Ameri- 
can champions,  Messrs.  Dwight  and  Sears, 
could  be  beaten  by  ordinary  *University  pairs 
on  their  first  visit  to  this  ^country.  Nor  had 
Australasia  been  heard  from  at  the  time  of 
the  Renshaws.  The  Dohertys  found  them- 
selves up  against  a  very  different  proposition, 
and  their  first  attempt  to  capture  the  Davis 
Cup  from  U.S.A.  (in  1902)  was  not  more  suc- 
cessful than  our  previous  effort,  though  the 
brothers  did  succeed  in  winning  the  doubles. 

He  and  H.  Roper-Barrett,  another 
veteran,  represented  England  against 
Brookes  and  Wilding,  in  1907.  They 
won  the  .'doubles,  and  Gore  defeated 
Wilding  in  the  singles,  but  found 
Brookes  too  formidable  for  him.    Roper- 
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Barrett  went  down  before  both  Brookes 
and  W'iKlinp. 

Next  yc.ir  (1<XW)  was  comparatively  (jnift. 
but  W'iinbloilon  remained  excccdinijly  popu- 
lar, ami  the  cliainpioti>liip  drew  large 
crowds.  Brookes  was  unable  to  come  over 
to  detend  his  title,  so  once  a^aiii  there  was 
no  challenge  round,  and  by  winning  the  All 
Comers'  tiiial  1  secured  the  championship  for 
the  second  time,  at  the  age  of  forty.  Roi)er- 
Barrett  was  my  opponent  in  the  final,  anil  was 
not  a  little  fancied,  not  only  because  of  his 
Kreat  gifts  and  original  methods,  l>ut  also  be- 
cause «M  routf  he  had  disposed  of 
both  Wilding  and  Ritchie,  each  of  whom  had 
his  hackers.  Barrett  was  not  at  his  very  best 
against  me,  but  we  had  a  t'lve-set  match,  and 
it  would  be  generally  agreeil  liy  the  lawn- 
tennis  worlil  that  my  t>pponcnt  on  this  occa- 
sion is  about  the  best  i)layer  who  never  won 
the  championship,  and  that  the  roll  would  be 
more  complete  if  it  contained  his  name.  He 
was  very  near  it  this  year,  and  again  in  1911, 
when  he  was  forced  to  retire  by  illness  when 
playing  Wilding  in  the  challenge  round,  the 
-core  being  two  sets  all.  Roper-Barrett  also 
reached  the  hnal  in  1909.  when  he  was  de- 
featerl  by  Ritcliie,  against  whom  I  subse- 
(luently    managed   to   hold   tlie   championship. 

He  says  that  the  challengers  who  come 
to  England  from  overseas  have  an  im- 
measurable advantage  over  the  home 
players,  in  learning  their  game  on  hard 
and  lively  courts,  where  "  pussyfoot " 
play  is  made  impossible  by  being  hope- 
less. 

A  high  bounding  ball  must  be  hit  and  not 
patted — risks  must  be  taken  that  can  be 
avoided  on  the  slow  surface  of  grass,  which 
gives  plenty  of  time  to  get  to  the  ball  and 
discounts  winning  shots.  Young  England  has 
undoubtedly  been  at  a  conspicuous  disadvan- 
tage in  being  confined  to  turf,  with  its  inevi- 
table tradition  of  "  safety  first."  It  is  not 
easy  to  make  a  good  grass  court,  which  takes 
years  to  settle  down,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
good  grass  courts  are  few  and  far  between 
away  from  Wimbledon  and  some  specially 
favoured  places,  such  .as  Eastbourne.  They 
demand  unremitting  care,  and  intelligent  en- 
thusiasm, such  as  they  rarely  get,  and  not  a 
few  of  our  tournament  courts,  including  those 
of  some  crack  London  clubs,  are  a  positive 
disgrace  to  look  upon,  and  even  worse  to  play 
on.  as  the  ball  is  "  all  over  the  shop."  There 
are  a  few  decent  private  courts,  though  most 
are  very  bad.  As  a  result  of  such  conditions 
our  home  players,  speaking  generally,  have 
been  heavily  handicapped.  They  learn  their 
game  on  grounds  where  a  bad  bound  is  al- 
most as  common  as  a  good  one,  and  this  un- 
certainty disables  them  from  hitting,  as  there 
is  only  time  to  think  of  returning  the  ball 
whence  it  came;  and  it  is  our  courts,  and  not 
any  incompetence  in  the  rising  generation,  that 
are  responsible  for  the  melancholy  fact  that 
at  this  essentially  English  game  we  have  of 
late  years  been  compelled  to  take  a  back  seat. 


In  1*'1<),  all  the  Wimbledon  champion- 
ships went  to  visitors,  and  this  year  the 
visitois  were  again  successful,  the  hdy 
championship  only  being  won  by  an  Eng- 
lish player.  He  regards  Gerald  Patter- 
son as  a  very  great  player  indeed,  and 
compares  him  with  Willie  Renshaw.  He 
has  very  little  to  say  about  American 
players,  but  mentions  that  when  he,  with 
Roper- Barret  and  E.  P.  Black,  went  to 
America,  to  attend  the  first  Davis  Cup 
contest,  he  had  his  first  experience  of  the 
.American  service,  which,  before  then, 
none  of  tlie  Englishmen  had  ever  seeft  or 
dreamt  of. 

Black  and  I  played  in  the  singles  against 
D.  F.  Davis  and  M.  D.  Whitman  respectively, 
and  we  were  frankly  amazed  at  the  spin  our 
opponents  got  on  the  ball,  while  we  were 
amused  at  the  manner  in  which  our  astonish- 
ment was  written  up  by  the  descriptive  re- 
porters of  enterprising  American  journals.  I 
should  place  Whitman  among  the  finest  ex- 
ponents of  the  game  I  have  ever  seen.  This 
trip  can  scarcely  be  called  successful,  as  we 
lost  all  three  matches  (Barrett  and  Black 
played  together  in  the  clpubles),  and  the 
Americans  not  unnaturally  believed  that  they 
\vere  about  to  clear  the  board. 

Mr.  Gore  mentions  that  in  1922  the 
Wimbledon  courts  will  be  closed,  and  the 
Old  England  Club  will  shift  to  a  spot 
where  the  thousands  anxious  to  view  the 
championship  matches  can  be  accommo- 
dated. In  view  of  the  memories  which 
cluster  round  Wimbledon,  many  regret 
the  move,  but  it  had  become  pure  selfish- 
ness to  play  the  matches,  which  ever- 
increasing  thousands  wished  to  see,  on  a 
terrain  that  only  permits  as  many  hun- 
dreds of  spectators. 

As  evidence  of  the  advance  made  by 
lawn-tennis,  it  is  interesting  to  know 
that  when  Mr.  Gore  began  play- 
ing, the  courts  were  made  in 
primitive  fashion,  by  marking  them  out 
with  a  stick  on  the  sand.  He  himself 
never  made  any  preparation  for  a  big 
match,  but  remained  at  his  business  in 
London,  until  lunch;  then  took  the  first 
convenient  train  to  Wimbledon,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  get  on  the  court  in  good  time. 
He  always  felt  thoroughly  at  home  on 
the  centre  court.  In  these  big  matches, 
he  says,  "  One  thinks  only  of  the  game ; 
one  does  not  even  see  the  crowd  thickly 
packed  though  it  may  be  round  the 
court.  ^>Jot  a  few  players,  however,  suf- 
fer frcm  nervousness  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 
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A    NEW    WORLD    DISEASE. 


A  carnival  of  social  disease  has  swept 
over  Europe  since  the  Armistice. 
This  new  form  of  epidemic  is  vividly 
described  in  The  Atlantic  for  May  by 
the  English  journalist,  Sisley  Huddle- 
ston : — 

The  diagnosis  of  the  malady  is  not  difficult. 
There  is,  first,  this  crazy  seeking  after  arti- 
ficial amusements,  generally  of  an  unpleasant 
kind;  there  is  a  love  of  display  that  runs  to 
the  utmost  eccentricity;  there  is  a  wave  of 
criminality;  there  is  an  unscrupulous  pro- 
fiteering, a  cynical  disregard  of  suffering,  a 
mad  desire  to  get  rich  quickly,  no  matter  by 
what  means;  and  there  is  a  reluctance  to  do 
any  genuine  work.  You  can  visit  any  capi- 
tal, and  you  will  find  these  characteristic  stig- 
mata. This  pathological  condition  is  certainly 
the  legacy  of  war.  Men's  mental  outlook  has 
changed.  Those  who  were  sober,  industrious 
citizens,  content  to  rear  up  their  families,  and 
walk  usefully  and  humbly  in  the  world,  are 
now  stricken  by  the  wild  notion  of  having 
a  "good  time" ;  a  good  time  that  means  the 
easy  earning  of  questionable  money,  its  prodigal 
dispersal,  forgetfulness  of  the  family,  non- 
production  of  necessaries,  hopeless  confusion 
and  incompetence,  which  affect  private  as 
well  as  governmental  persons,  and  a  lower- 
ing of  moral  values,  a  debasing  of  intellect. 

Continuity  has  been  broken.  All  is  in  the 
melting-pot.  The  old  landmarks  have  van- 
ished. People  were  torn  up  by  the  roots. 
Their  habits  were  shattered.  Their  beliefs 
were  destroyed.  Their  very  soul  was  melted 
in  the  fiery  furnace  of  war,  and  moulded  and 
twisted  into  new  shapes.  To  straighten  it 
back  will  be  a  prodigious  feat.  They  have 
trampled  on  their  religion.  They  have 
abandoned  those  good  prejudices  which  kept 
society  together.  They  have  become  cynical 
and  selfish. 

The  demoralising  regime  of  war  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  present  social  dis- 
content. As  Mr.  Huddleston  puts  it,  the 
habit  of  soldiering  develops  unconcern 
for  human  life,  one's  own  and  the 
enemy's ;  disregard  of  property,  one's 
own,  and  one's  neighbours ;  disregard  for 
the  sanctity  of  women;  disregard  of  Time 
and  Eternity.  The  evils  that  have  arisen 
from  this  "  philosophy  of  heedlessness  " 
can  be  eradicated  only  if  we  recognise 
the  causes  and  apply  ourselves  resolutely 
to  the  cure.  Behind  all  the  strikes  and 
threats  of  strikes  Mr.  Huddleston  finds 
no  generous  impulse,  no  spiritual  stir- 
ring. It  is  all  cold  materialism. 
Everybody  is  profiteering.  The  con- 
tractors who  can  buy  and  sell  at  ex- 
orbitant profits  are  frankly  unscrupu- 
lous.   The  manufacturer  sells  at  a  swin- 


dling price,  because  he  has  had  to  deal 
with  governments  that  took  no  heed  of 
money,  or  with  officials  who  are  corrupt. 
The  worker  naturally  demands  his  share, 
for  he  has  found  that  labour  also  is 
something  on  which  a  profit  can  be 
made. 

What  is  worse  is  that  in  France,  in  Eng- 
land, in  Germany,  in  Poland,  the  worker  wants 
to  dodge  his  work.  That  he  should  get  a  high 
price  is  permissible.  That  he  should  try  to  es- 
cape his  obligations  is  another  matter.  He 
thinks  no  shame  if  he  does  not  deliver  the 
goods.  He  is  in  exactly  the  same  moral  posi- 
tion as  the  grocer,  who  mixes  sand  with  his 
sugar.  I  think  it  may  honestly  be  said  that 
the  worker  is  the  last  to  succumb  to  this  spirit 
of  greed.  Now  the  circle  of  social  immorality 
is  practically  complete,  and  all  grades,  from 
the  Paris  landlord,  who  has  doubled  his  rent 
because  there  are  not  enough  houses,  the  con- 
tractor who  deliberately  supplies  shoddy 
material,  the  shopkeeper  who  cheats  and  robs 
his  customers  as  a  habit,  down  to  the  work- 
man who  demands  the  highest  possible  pay 
for  the  least  possible  work,  are  doing  their 
best  to  live  at  one  another's  expense. 

Mr.  Huddleston  has  only  the  most 
scathing  censure  for  the  new  rich  of 
Great  Britain.  He  refers  to  the  findings 
of  the  Central  Profiteering  Commission, 
which  revealed  in  some  instances  profits 
of  3200  per  cent.  One  Lancashire  cotton 
factory  before  the  war  earned  i8,000 
a  year  in  profits.  During  the  war  it 
reached  £50,000,  then  i60,000,  then 
£125,000,  and  last  year  netted. £500,000. 
Factories  are  prospering  as  never  before, 
and  yet  their  products  are  almost  inac- 
cessible to  the  ordinary  person.  Shares 
of  stock  in  one  instance  were  bought  at 
£1,  and  sold  at  £10.  A  new  company 
had  a  capital  of  £200,000  subscribed  be- 
fore it  could  be  registered. 

As  to  the  wave  of  actual  crime  that 
has  swept  over  Europe,  Mr.  Huddleston 
cites  with  approval  these  reasons  as  set 
out  by  an  English  writer: 

(1)  That  many  men,  who  had  criminal  in- 
stincts, but  also  a  horror  of  killing,  before 
the  war,  are  now  more  or  less  devoid  of  that 
horror. 

(2)  That  many  men  who  had  embarked  on 
a  career  of  crime  before  the  war  were  liber- 
ated from  prison  during  hostilities,  and  en- 
tered the  armj',  and  that  these  are  now  free 
again  to  resume  their  depredations  against 
society. 

(3)  That  unemployment  and  the  high  cost 
of  living  have  forced  many  men,  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  law-abiding  citizens,  into 
criminality. 
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(4)  That    the    general    feeling    of    unrest     dlcston,  confessed  that  it  was  a  year  or 
wln.h  is  pcrmcatinK  all  classes  is  responsible  ^fj  .^  the  war  that  they  first   felt  "  a 

for  much  cxime.  "        '  ,  •  i  •  r     r+^i:..,, 

stranp^c  depression,  a  lowering  of  vitality. 


In  addition,  it  is  foniul  ih.u  iiii\uii> 
diseases,  which  it  would  he  ilillicnh  to 
diajjnose,  arc  prevalent.  Many  men, 
when   closely   questioned   by    Mr.    Ihul- 


a  mental  and  moral  degeneration."  Mr. 
lliuldlesloii  can  only  conclude  that,  turn 
where  one  will,  one  finds  only  that  the 
war  has  worsened  mankind. 


CAN  THE  WORLD  ABSORB  MORE  MOTOR  CARS? 


he  immense  increase  in  motor  car 
roiluction  in  the  United  Stales  is  caus- 
ng  many  people  there  to  ask  whether 
the  "  saiiuaiion  "  point  is  not  already  in 
sight.  Mr.  J.  George  Frederick  dis- 
cu.ois  the  question  in  an  informative 
article  published  in  The  American  Re- 
view of  Reriezvs.  He  states  that  the 
American  automobile  industry  is  now 
second  in  size  only  to  the  iron  and  steel 
imlustry,  and  it  is  the  largest  manufac- 
turing business  of  finished  goods  in  the 
world.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  total 
annual  volume  of  the  combined  auto- 
muliile  accessory  and  supply  business  will 
have  reached  almost  4,400.000,000  dol- 
lars, at  present  exchange  over  £1,000,- 
(yv^nrn  fi^lf  of  this  is  represented  by 
iles,  passenger  and  truck.  The 
point  nuist  api)arcntly  arrive  soon  when 
the  income  limitations  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will^  prevent  further 
absorption  of  automobiles. 

Wlien  it  is  realised  that  the  income-tax  re- 
tur-^  show  .  ■•  ••  v.^s  than  1,000.000 
pci.plc  with   i  I  dollars  per  year 

and  over,  with  the  cost  of  living  100  per  cent. 
to  134  per  cent,  over  1914,  and  gasoline  37 
cents  a  (fallon.  and  the  average  price  of  tyres 
--"  '  "  it  will  he  seen  that  we  face  a  statis- 
ts laly.  The  ghost  seems  to  have  it. 
How  can  people  afford  the  autos.  they  now 
own.  to  say.  nothing  of  larger  production  to 
come?  The  production  plans  of  the  automo- 
bile manufacturers  for  1920  being  2.000.000 
passeneer  cars,  and  425,000  trucks,  it  certainly 
v.-  ■  ■  m  to  require  a  very  roseate  optimist 
t"'  that  the  automobile  industry  could 
continue  each  year  to  grow  as  it  has  been 
growing.  "•  But  things  are  not  always  quite 
as  they  seem  on  the  surface. 

People  engaged  in  other  industries  are 
getting  restive  owing  to  the  fact  that  a 
great  ntimber  of  motor  car  making  firms. 
by  oflfering  much  higher  wages,  are 
tempting  workmen  away  from  factories 
in  other  lines  of  trade.  The  plate  glass 
industry  is  considerably  upset,  because 
the  motor  car  manufacturers  now  take 
half   the   annual    output    of    100.000.000 


feet,  and  are  paying  a  dollar  a  square 
foot  for  i: — a  price  300  per  cent,  higher 
than  that  which  obtained  in  1914.  As  a 
result  of  this  consumption,  furniture  is 
now  being  sold  without  mirrors,  in  many 
cases,  because  the  glass  cannot  be  had! 
Yhe  demand  for  cars  is  still  great,  and 
it  is  stated  that  if  2,000,000  cars  could 
be  obtained  at  the  present  moment,  they 
would  all  be  sold  within. ten  days.  The 
supply  is  altogether  unable  to  meet  the 
demand  at  present. 

There  are  at"  this  writing  approximately 
7.750,000  automobiles  in  use  in  the  United 
States,  about  800,000  of  these  being  trucks. 
This  is  approximately  one  car  for  every  13 
persons  in  the  United  States,  as  against  one 
automobile  for  every  2182  persons  in  the  rest 
of  the  world;  as  against  268  persons  in  Eng- 
land, 402  persons  in  France,  or  684  persons  in 
Germany,  or,  tb  show  an  extreme,  as  against 
5300  persons  in  Russia.  Certain  sections  of 
the  United  States  show  a  much  higher  con- 
centration than  the  country  as  a  whole.  Iowa 
stands  at  the  liead  of  the  list,  with  one  auto- 
mobile to  every  five  or  six  persons.  This  is 
almost  one  for  every  family!  Wm.  Allen 
White  has  admitted  that  there  are  more  auto- 
mobiles registered  from  Emporia,  Kansas 
than  there  are  families  there. 

The  Americans  have  hitherto  not  con- 
cerned themselves  very  greatly  with  the 
export  Irade,  but  during  the  war,  foreign 
countries  got  a  taste  of  the  value  of  the 
American  moderate-priced  car,  and  are 
now  demanding  considerably  more  than 
the  Americans  can  spare. 

Europe  has  449,000,000  people,  and  only 
437,000  automobiles.  If  Europe,  in  the  con- 
structive years  to  come,  will  absorb  only  one 
car  to  every  50  people,  which  is  only  one-fifth 
of  the  number  of  cars  in  use  per  person  in 
the  United  States,  it  would  require  31.300.000 
cars.  Cut  this  down  to  one-tenth  of  America's 
per  capita  market,  and  still  it  would  amount 
to  15,650,000  cars.  If  the  United  States 
merely  got  a  reasonable  proportion  of  this 
market  (although  indications  are  that  it  has 
a  good  chance  for  the  bulk  of  it),  the  Ameri- 
can automobile  factories  could  entirely  cease 
making  cars  for  America,  and  keep  going  for 
some  years  only  on  foreign  cars.     In  fact,  I 
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understand  that  the  foreign  sales  subsidiary 
of  the  General  Motors  Corporation  has  ex- 
pressed itself  as  ready  to  take  the  entire  out- 
put of  the  General  Motors  Company  at  any 
time.  This  G.M.  output  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1920  was  119,779 — an  increase  of 
45.2  per  cent,  over  last  year. 

Mr.  Frederick  points  out  that,  if  the 
same  proportion  of  cars  per  person  as 
now  prevails  in  Iowa,  could  be  sold  to 
the  whole  of  the  United  States, 
40,800,000  more  cars  could  be  put  in 
operation — a  calculation  that  is  hard  to 
follow — in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
population  of  the  United  States  is 
100,000,000,  and  in  Iowa  there  is  one 
automobile  to  every  five  persons ! 

The  freight  paralysis  on  the  railways 
has  greatly  increased  truck  haulage. 
There  are  about  800,000  motor  trucks  in 
operation  in  the  United  States,  which 
haul  an  average  of  44  tons  per  day  each, 
a  total  of  3.600,000  tons  daily. 

Contrasting  this  with  steam-railway  per- 
formance, we  find  that  the  truck  is  now  ac- 
tually hauling  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  haul- 
age "of  the  country;  360,000,000  tons  by  truck 
per  year,  as  against  2,400,000,000  tons  per  year 
by  railway  locomotives.  About  5  per  cent,  of 
this  increase  in  truck  haulage  has  occurred 
since  the  railway  congestion  and  tie-ups.  The 
average  cost  of  this  haulage  is  18  cents  per 
ton  mile,  as  against  24  cents  per  ton  mile  by 
horse,  and  .96  by  railway  locomotive.  Al- 
though steam  railway  transportation  is  ob- 
viously much  cheaper  in  transit,  the  terminal 
delivery  costs  are  large ;  and  speed  is  worth 
money.  Three  million  six  hundred  thousand 
horses  have  been  released  for  use  on  farms  by 
truck  haulage,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
tillage  of  15,000,000  acres  of  land.  Motor 
routes  for  the  transportation  of  freight  are 
increasing,  although  the  practical  limitation  of. 
such  routes  is  50  or  75  miles.  Criticism  of 
the  automobile  situation  should  be  directed 
chiefly  against  the  uneconomic  use  or  waste 
of  automobile  service;  and  some  of  the  auto- 
mobile companies  have  themselves  undertaken 
to  educate  the  public  in  this  direction.  It  is 
estimated  that  3,000,000  gallons  of  gasoline  per 
day  are  wasted  or  needlessly  used. 

Mr.  Frederick  says  that,  although 
automobile  manufacturers,  assisted  by 
the  unprecedented  demand  for  body 
materials,  might  sell  at  almost  any  price, 
the  advances  in  price  of  automobiles 
are  much  below  the  increases  in 
other  fields.  He  considers  it  in- 
evitable, though,  that  prices  of  cars 
and  trucks  will  soon  have  to  mount  con- 
siderably owing  to  the  high  wages  now 
paid,  and  the  foreign  competition  for 
materials,  which  is  causing  these  to  in- 
crease notably  in  price. 


Discussing  the  financial  side  of  the 
automobile  business,  he  states  that  auto- 
mobile stocks  are  now  more  prominent 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  than  are  railway 
stocks.  Some  of  the  greatest  motor 
companies,  notably  the  General  Motors 
Corporation,  are  capitalised  for  a  greater 
sum  than  the  biggest  railroads  in  the 
United  States.  General  Motors  is  capi- 
talised at  a  total  of  1,020,000,000 
dollars.  It  operates  40  manufac- 
turing plants,  and  has  about  63,000 
employees.  The  capital  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  Railroad  is  only  600,000,- 
000  dollars,  that  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  1,000,000,000. 

The  General  Motors  Co.  makes  not  only 
Cadillacs,  Buicks,  Chevrolets,  etc.,  in  passen- 
ger cars  and  trucks,  but  manufactures  many 
parts,  farm  implements,  refrigerating 
machines,   house-lighting  systems,   etc. 

During  1919,  no  fewer  than  25,324,652 
shares  in  nine  automobile  stocks  were 
traded  against  12,800,086  shares  in  the 
nine  leading  railway  companies. 

It  is  a  habit  to  look  upon  the  automobile 
manufacturing  industry  mainly  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  manufacture  of  cars. 
This  is  missing  one  of  the  most  .strikhig  as- 
pects of  the  industry — the  accessory  and  sup- 
ply business,  which,  when  computed  to  in- 
clude oil,  tyres  and  gasoline,  has  now  reached 
a  volume  that  is  greater  than  the  automobile 
business  itself.  Each  year's  new  production 
merely  increases  the  relative  size  of  this  busi- 
ness. For  instance,  •  the  production  of  auto- 
mobiles, including  trucks,  for  1919,  was 
1,807,595,000  dols.;  yet  the  production  of  tyres 
alone  this  year  will  approximate  1,000,000,000 
dols.  When  it  is  realised  that  there  is  an 
average  of  about  300  dols.  spent  each  season 
for  accessories,  supplies,  replacements,  and  re- 
pairs upon  each  car,  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
have  a  total  of  nearly  2,400,000,000  dols.,  which 
is  20  per  cent,  larger  than  the  car  manufac- 
turing business  alone. 

It  is  realised  by  few  people  who  talk  about 
the  automobile  business  that  as  the  average 
life  of  an  automobile  is  five  years,  the  re- 
placement business  alone,  when  the  number  of 
cars  will  have  reached  10,000,000  is  2,000,000 
cars  per  year. 

Mr.  Frederick  considers  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  world  market  for  trac- 
tors, mining  plants  and  other  engines 
will  begin  a  new  phase  in  the  world  mar- 
kets, in  which  the  internal  combustion 
engine  will  be  the  primary  factor,  and 
considers  that  the  automotive  plants  of 
the  United  States  need  not  fear  the  com- 
ing of  that  "  saturation  "  point,  the  ar- 
rival of  which  so  many  people  are  ex- 
pecting. 
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Desortcrs  in  Switzerland. 

Duritip  the  war  Switzerland  not  only 
supported  tens  of  thousands  of  maimed 
and  sick  prisoners,  Init  it  also  had  to  look 
after  jjrcal  numl)crs  of  deserters.  The 
various  Governments  concerned  ulti- 
mately ]>crmitted  these  men  to  return 
home  under  amnesty,  hut  in  May  of  last 
year  there  were  some  25,000  still  in 
Switzerland.  It  is  interestinfj  to  note 
that  over  10.000  of  these  were  Italians. 
The  numlters  of  French  and  Ciermans 
were  ahout  equal— some  3000.  The  rest 
were  made  up  from  almost  every  coun- 
try in  Europe,  including  a  dozen  or  so 
from  Enc[land. 

The   Biggest  Ship  in  the  World. 

The  pliant  ex-German  liner,  Impera- 
tor,  is  giving  the  Cunard  Company,  to 
whom  she  was  allotted,  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  She  is  described  as  being  very 
"  tender,"  and  arrived  at  Southampton 
Docks  recently  with  a  pronounced  list. 
Formerly,  she  would  take  in  10,000 
tons  of  coal  at  the  beginning  of  every 
voyage,  and  still  have  a  lot  of  it  left  at 
the  end  of  it.  This  gave  her  stability. 
Now  that  coal  is  so  difficult  to  get,  this 
sort  of  ballast  can  no  longer  be  utilised. 
It  is  proposed  to  do  away  with  her  third 
funnel  and  other  topweights.  but  it  will 
be  some  time  before  she  is  again  put  on 
the  American  run. 

Six-Hour   Day  in   Germany. 

The  miners  in  Saxony  in  May  last 
agreed  to  accept  from  45  to  55  marks 
for  a  day  of  seven  hours  including  de- 
scent and  ascent.  They  are  now  claim- 
ing that  six  hours  only  should  be  worked 
a  day  from  pit  mouth  to  pit  mouth, 
which  means  that  the  time  available  for 
actual  work  would  be  about  four  and  a- 
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half  hours.  The  wages  they  demand  are 
— for  workers  under  16,  36  marks, 
workers-  above  that  age,  60  marks,  the 
wages  of  men  with  two  or  more  children 
to  be  increased  to  75  marks  per  day. 
In  addition,  all  workers  to  be  allowed 
70  quintals  of  coal  per  year  at  55  pfennigs 
jXT  (]uintal. 

Switzerland  and   League  of   Nations. 

The  details  of  the  voting  in  Switzer- 
land on  the  question  as  to  whether  that 
country  should  enter  the  League  of 
Nations  or  not,  are  interesting.  The 
majority  was  fairly  substantial — 414,- 
600  voting  in  favour  of  joining  the 
League  and  320,880  voting  against.  It 
is  necessary  to  have  not  only  an  absolute 
majority  of  voters,  but  also  a  majority 
of  Cantons  in  favour  of  any  measure 
submitted  to  referendum.  The  German 
Cantons  voted  against  inclusion,  the 
French  and  Italian  Cantons  were  in 
favour.  Actually  there  was  a  majority 
of  one  Canton  only  in  favour  of  joining 
the  League.  This,  however,  was  suffi- 
cient to  commit  the  country. 

French  Ambassador  to  Germany. 

The  new  French  Ambassador  at  Ber- 
lin. Maurice  Herbette,  has  had  much 
experience  of  Germany.  He  speaks  the 
language  perfectly,  and  spent  his  early 
youth  at  Berlin  where  his  father  was 
Ambassador  from  1886  to  1896.  He  be- 
gan his-  diplomatic  career  as  attache  to 
the  Embassy  in  Berlin.  In  1911,  he  be- 
came chef-de-Cah'mct  to  M.  Cruppi. 
Shortly  before  the  war  he  translated 
Prince  Von  Bulow's  book  into  French. 
In  commenting  on  his  appointment,  the 
German  papers  say  that,  whilst  friendly 
feeling  can  hardly  be  expected  from  the 
new  Ambassador,  he,  at  any  rate,  has  the 
advantage  of   knowing  Germany   better 
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than  the  majority  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. 

Cornering  Screws. 

Before  the  war  the  International 
Screw  Syndicate  attempted  to  control 
the  world's  output  of  screws.  The  lead- 
ing firm  in  the  syndicate  was  Nettle- 
folds,  with  which  the  Chamberlain 
family  is  so  intimately  connected.  The 
monopoly  sought  could,  however,  not  be 
obtained  owing  to  German  competition. 
This  has  now  been  eliminated,  and 
Nettlefolds,  in  conjunction  with  a  big 
French  company,  have  acquired  control 
of  tke  two  largest  Austrian  screw-mak- 
ing concerns.  They  are  said  to  have  paid 
80,000,000  kronen  to  secure  the  control- 
ling interest.  This  huge  sum  at  former 
exchange  rates  would  have  meant 
£3,000,000;  at  present  exchange  repre- 
sents only  £150,000.  The  Austrian  Com- 
panies will  be  admitted  to  the  Interna- 
tional Screw  Syndicate,  and  will  be  given 
a  monopoly  of  the  East  European  mar- 
ket. 

Complicating    Navigation. 

Formerly  navigation  on  the  Danube 
was  a  fairly  simple  matter,  as  although 
the  great  river  ran  from  Germany 
through  Austria  and  the  Balkans  to  the 
Black  Sea,  it  was  under  the  control  of  a 
Commission  on  which  all  the  riparian 
States  were  represented.  The  traffic  on 
the  river  is  now  made  very  difficult  owing 
to  the  restrictions  which  the  various  new 
States  have  placed  on  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  Commission  which  has  been 
settling  the  control  of  the  Danube  has 
announced  that  from  Ulm  to  Passau,  the 
river  is  to  be  regarded  as  German,  from 
Passau  to  Theben  as  Austrian,  from 
Theben  to  Parkany  as  Czecho-Slovak, 
from  Parkany  to  Baja  as  Magyar,  from 
Baja  to  Orsova  as  Serb,  from  Orsova 
to  the  Black  Sea  as  Roumanian.  Appar- 
ently, the  unfortunate  Bulgarians,  the 
whole  of  whose  northern  frontien  is 
bounded  by  the  Danube,  are  to  have  little 
say  whatever  in  the  control  of  traffic 
on  that  stream.  Every  ship  using  the 
Danube  must  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
River  .State  through  whose  sector  it  hap- 
pens to  pass. 

Supplying   Dope  to  China. 

What     is     called     "  Britain's     opium 
monopoly,"    is   being   severely   criticised 


in  the  American  papers  just  now.  This 
criticism  has  induced  the  Indian  office 
to  publish  a  statement,  showing  the 
quantity  and  value  of  opium  grown  in, 
and  exported  from,  the  Indian  Empire, 
since  1913.  It  appears  that  the  acreage 
under  poppies  grew  from  144,561  in 
1914  to  204,186  in  1916,  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  given.  In  that  year 
8710  chests  of  opium  were  exported. 
In  1919  the  number  was  10,467.  Ameri- 
can critics  assert  that,  although  Great 
Britain  does  not  ship  direct  to  China,  the 
drug  is  passed  through  French  territory 
to  the  Celestial  Republic.  This  seems  to 
be  proved  by  the  statement,  which  shows 
that  of  the  chests  exported  from  India, 
no  fewer  than  5190  went  to  Indo-China 
and  Siam.  It  is  absurd  to  contend  that 
this  huge  quantity  was  for  medical  sup- 
plies only.  Americans  also  assert  that 
opium  reaches  China  from  Japan.  Bri- 
tain, however,  has  now  put  an  embargo 
on  exports  to  Japan,  and  America  her- 
self has  become  the  supplier  of  drugs  by 
that  route. 

General  von  Seeckt. 

General  von  Seeckt,  the  present  Min- 
ister of  War  in  Germany,  is-  an  officer 
of  a  very  different  type  to  those  who 
have  hitherto  had  control  of  military 
aflFairs  in  that  country.  He  is  a  democrat 
and,  during  the  war,  was  not  at  all 
popular  amongst  militarists.  His  great 
ability,  however,  could  not  be  denied, 
and  he  became  Chief  of  Staff  to  Field- 
Marshal  von  Mackensen.  He  is  re- 
garded in  Germany  as  having  been  the 
man  responsible  for  the  German  suc- 
cesses in  Serbia,  and  for  the  overthrow 
of  Roumania.  Whilst  Mackensen,  the 
Kaiser's  personal  friend,  was  always  in 
the  limelight,  it  was  von  Seeckf  who  did 
the  work.  When  officers  had  to  choose 
between  supporting  the  Republic  or  the 
military  party,  he  unhesitatingly  threw 
in  his  lot  with  the  reformers,  not  be- 
cause he  considered  it  would  better 
his-  position,  but  because  he  had  always 
opposed  the  Junkers  who  desired  to  rule 
by  military  force.  He,  unlike  most  of 
his  colleagues,  is  a  widely  travelled  man, 
having  visited  the  tropics  and  many  parts 
of  the  British  Empire.  He  was  far  too 
broad  minded  for  his  fellow  Generals, 
and  for  that  reason  was  not  at  all  liked 
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by  thcni.  He  will  probably  t.nkc  a  leading 
part  in  German  aflfairs  in  tbe  future. 

Cost  of   Allied   Commissions. 

The  Ciennan  papers  are  showinij  them- 
selves to  be  very  disturbed  over  tlie  huije 
cost  of  tbcAarious  Missions  which  the 
Allic?  have  sent  to  the  different  districts 
whrre  plebiscites  are  to  be  taken.  The 
nioiilhly  salaries  the  Germans  have  to 
pay  to  Hutcntc  ofticcrs  are: — Generals 
21,000  marks,  Colonels  15.000  marks, 
Captains  12.500  marks,  non-commis- 
sioned oflicers  10.000  marks.  Germany, 
in  fact,  has  to  find  no  less  than  2.000,- 
000  marks  every  month  wherewith  to 
pay  the  occupyinij  troops.  In  addition 
there  arc  many  other  expenses  which  the 
Germans  are  expected  to  meet.  Germany 
has  to  pay  the  Allied  Commissions 
charjjed  with  tlie  supervision  of  the 
plebiscites  and  other  matters-.  The  Com- 
missioners receive  £250  a  month,  their 
assistants  from  £100  to  £120.  Secretaries 
jjet  £100  and  typists  £45.  Chauffeurs 
have  to  be  paid  £30  per  month.  At  present 
exchanjje  this  means  that  the  Commis- 
sioners receive  52.500  marks  per  month 
and  the  typists  ^et  9450.  For  the  year, 
it  is  estimated  that  Germany  will  have 
to  find  at  least  40,000,000  marks  to  cover 
the  cost  of  these  Commissions  and  the 
ocaipying  forces. 

Unwanted  Immigrants. 

Last  year  the  American  papers  re- 
flected the  concern  felt  in  official  quar- 
ters in  the  United  States  over  the  migra- 
tion of  Slavs  and  other  European  races 
from  America  to  Europe ;  but  we  have 
never  .leard  what  became  of  these 
people.  The  Swiss  papers  throw  some 
light  on  the  subject.  It  appears  that 
these  homing  men  and  women,  who  left 
America  with  their  passports  vized  by 
Sw'iss  consuls,  were  not  welcomed  in 
France  or  Italy,  but  were  hustled  in 
sealed  trains  to  the  Swiss  frontier.  To 
get  back  to  Bohemia,  Poland,  Hungary, 
and  other  parts  of  Central  Europe,  they 
were  obliged  to  traverse  German- Aus- 
tria. The  Austrian  Government,  how- 
ever, refused  to  allow  them  to  cross  the 
frontier,  because  it  possessed  neither  the 
coal  nor  the  rolling  stock  required  for 
their  transportation.  They,  therefore, 
had  to  remain  in  Switzerland,  where  they 
were  looked  after  by  the  long-suffering 


Swiss.  Meanwhile,  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment entered  into  negotiations  with 
Vienna,  in  which,  by  the  way,  it  re- 
ceive»l  very  little  help  from  the  Govern- 
ments of  those  countries  to  which  these 
stranded  people  desired  to  go.  In  the 
end,  the  Swiss  were  only  able  to  get  them 
away  by  themselves  supplying  the  coal 
rc(|uire(l  for  their  transport,  and  the  food 
they  needed  on  the  journey.  The  total 
numbers  arc  not  given,  but  the  size  of 
the  migration  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  no  fewer  than  25.000  Poles 
were  despatched  from  Switzerland  at 
one  time,  in  25  trains,  under  special 
guard,  which  was  charged  with  their 
safe  deliverv  in  Poland. 


Field-Marshal  Viscount  Wolseley  was 
accorded  a  public  funeral  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  His  widow,  who  has  just 
died,  states  in  her  will  that  it  is  her 
most  earnest  wish  to  be  buried  v/ith  her 
late  husband,  and  if  the  Dean  and  Chap- 
ter of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  refuse  per- 
mission, she  directs  her  executors  to  de- 
mand from  them  the  coffin  of  her  hus- 
band, so  that  her  remains  may  rest  in  fbe 
same  grave,  either  in  Glynde  churchyard 
or  elsewhere. 

The  Swiss  have  undertaken  the  saving 
of  the  children  of  the  Central  States  of 
Europe  in  a  methodical  manner.  During 
last  year  they  welcomed  some  70,000 
children  under  14,  for  a  stay  of  from 
four  to  six  weeks.  Twenty-three  thou- 
sand of  these  starving  children  came 
from  Germany,  the  rest  from  Austria 
and  Hungary.  The  great  majority  were 
entertained  in  private  homes,  although  a 
few  were  accommodated  in  hospitals  and 
sanatoria. 

Up  to  the  end  of  April  Germany  had 
delivered  2224  tons  of  dye-stuffs  to  the 
Allies,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  dyes  were 
valued  at  £1,546.690.  Since  then, 
another  400  tons  have  been  delivered. 
Altogether  one-third  of  the  stipulated 
quantity  has  been  handed  over,  and  de- 
liveries have  also  tiegun  under  the  re- 
quirement that  25  per  cent,  of  the  Ger- 
man annual  output,  during  the  five  years 
immediately  after  the  war,  shall  be  sent 
to  Entente  countries  at  fair  prices. 
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The  Great  War  Foretold  in   1911. 


By  M.  Delaisi. 


M.  Delaisi's  prophecy,  the  first  part  of 
which  was  given  in  our  last  issue,  was 
made  four  years  before  the  war  broke 
out,  but  he  saw  clearly  that  whilst  Eng- 
land's object  would  be  to  blockade  Ger- 
many, the  latter  would  at  once  endeavour 
to  seize  control  of  ports  in  Belgium,  and 
that  England,  supreme  on  the  sea,  would 
be  forced  into  a  land  war  in  order  to 
prevent  this  happening.  He  forgot,  or 
did  not  know,  that  the  doctrine  of  "  con- 
tinuous voyage "  would  enable  Great 
Britain  to  stop  neutral  ships  bringing 
supplies  to  Germany.  That  is  to  say  he 
assumed,  as  almost  everybody  did  as- 
sume, that  a  belligerent  was  not  entitled 
to  blockade  neutral  as  well  as  enemy 
States.  We  know  that  this  was  done, 
but  it  is  fairly  safe  to  say  that  it  would 
not  have  been  done  had  the  neutrals  in 
question  been  powerful  States ;  had 
France,  for  instance,  not  joined  in  the 
fray,  it  is-  quite  unlikely  that  Great 
Britain  would  have  ventured  to  strictly 
limit  her  imports  and  exports,  and  con- 
trol her  ships  as  she  did  those  of  Holland 
and  Denmark. 

M.  Delaisi  quite  rightly  pointed  out 
that  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  had  be- 
come, commercially  speaking,  German 
cities,  handling  indeed,  more  German 
trade  than  either  Hamburg  or  Bremen, 
and  that  unless  these  two  ports  could  be 
sealed  up,  raw  materials  could  reach  the 
manufacturing  establishments  on  the 
Rhine  in  Saxony  and  in  Silesia,  and  the 
economic  life  of  Germany  would  go  on. 
He  imagined  that  German  ships  would 
be  able  to  denationalise  themselves  and 
hoisting  Belgian,  Dutch,  Norwegian  or 
Danish  flags,  could  not  be  captured  by 
the  British  fleet.  Though  he  was  astray 
-here,  he  was  right  in  his  statement  that 
both  Germany  and  England  would  put 
forth  great  efforts  to  secure  possession  of 
Antwerp. 

He  assumed  that  Holland  would  be 
unable  to  avoid  being  forced  in  on  Ger- 
many's side,  and,  that  therefore,  Flush- 
ing, which  commands  the  entrance  to  the 
Scheldt,    would  be   used    as   a    German 


naval  base,  thus  preventing  the  English 
fleet  from  getting  to  Antwerp.  He  refers 
to  the  anger  which  was  shown  in  Eng- 
land when  the  Dutch  proposed  to  erect 
powerful  forts  at  Flushing,  and  quotes 
The  Times  as  having  declared,  "  Flush- 
ing fortified  is  a  pistol  pointed  at  the 
heart    of    England."      He    continues  :^— 

Belgium,  they  say,  is  a  neutral  coun- 
try. By  a  solemn  treaty  all  the  neigh- 
bouring powers  have  agreed  in  case  of 
war,  to  respect  her  territory.  At  the 
same  time  if  one  of  them  should  under- 
take to  march  its  troops  through  Bel- 
gium, all  the  others  must  arm  themselves 
to  prevent  it. 

This  is  a  great  obstacle  for  England, 
because  it  is  simply  indispensable  for  her 
to  have  Antwerp  closed,  and  she  cannot 
accomplish  this  without  violating  treaties 
and  running  the  risk  of  starting  a 
European  war.  Happily  there  is  a  means 
of  circumventing  this  obstacle.  Antwerp 
is  not  directly  on  the  sea,  it  is  like  Rouen, 
Nantes  and  Bordeaux,  a  river  port  lo- 
cated 70  kilometers  inland.  Therefore 
to  block  access  to  it  it  is  not  necessary 
to  land  there,  it  is  sufficient  to  station 
a  squadron  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
to  bar  the  passage  for  merchant  vessels. 
The  proposed  forts  at  Flushing  would 
prevent  this. 

It  is  necessary  for  England's  triumph 
over  Germany  that  Antwerp  be  closed ; 
to  enable  Germany  to  resist,  Antwerp 
must  remain  open.  It  is  a  vital  question 
to  both.  It  is,  therefore,  around  Antwerp 
that  the  fate  of  the  two  Empires  w'ill  be 
decided,  and  it  is  on  the  plains  of  Bel- 
gium that  the  economic  domination  of 
the  old  world  will  be  determined  between 
the  two  great  nations.  But  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium  has  been  guaramteed 
by  France.  That  is  why  each  o^  the 
two  Powers  is  endeavouring  at  this 
moment  to  draw  us  into  this  serious  con- 
flict. 

"  Very  well,"  you  say,  "  if  England 
and  Germany  absolutely  insist  on  fight- 
ing, let  them  do  so !     As  for  us,  let  us 
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keep  out  of  the  quarrel  and  remain  neu- 
tral." 

That  i>  wiMidiii  it.selt  ;  uiuominatelv 
it  is  not  practicahle.  for  each  ol  tiu- 
advirsaries  want?  to  involve  us  in  tlie 
conrtirt.  Knijland  nc(*ds  our  army.  Ger- 
many neetls  our  money.  Both  are  pullintj 
us;  one  this  way.  one  that. 

And  this  is  the  secret  of  the  Chauvin- 
istic aptation  which  the  press  is  fonient- 
ini;  at  pres<*nt. 

I'ligland,  a.s  I  have  shown,  in  order 
to  throttle  German  industry,  must  abso- 
lutely hlockade  Antwerp.  Hut  she  must 
al.so  ri'ckon  that  the  Kaiser  will  not  per- 
mit her  to  do  this  without  resistance. 
At  the  tirst  sign  of  war — and  even  be- 
fore the  ollicial  declaration— it  is  probable 
that  a  German  tleet  will  station  it.scif 
at  Flushing  under  the  protection  of  the 
Dutch  forts-,  and  that  a  Prussian  Army 
Coq)s  will  advance  by  forced  marches 
to  occupy  Antweip. 

If  this  manoeuvre  succeeds  and  an  Eng- 
lish squadron  cannot  take  the  first  step, 
then  Antwerp  must  be  taken  by  land. 
But  there  the  method  of  operation 
changes ;  the  sea  blockade  will  be  super- 
ceded by  a  continental  war.  England 
must  disembark  troops  in  Belgium  ;  it  is 
nece.>--sary  that  these  troops  bar  the  route 
of  the  Pnissian  army  and  throw  it  back 
upon  the  Rhine  and  Meuse.  That  is 
why  1/^rd  Kitchener,  the  great  English 
General,  spoke  these  famous  words, 
"  The  frontier  of  the  British  Empire  in 
Eurone  i<  not  the  Straits  of  Calais,  but 
the  line  of  the  Meuse.  A  strange  for- 
mula, which  shows  what  neutrality 
comits  for.  in  both  camps! 

But  with  what  troops  will  England 
occupy  the  frontier?  This  is  where  the 
I^ndon   Cabinet   meets  with  difficulties. 

It  is  well  known  that  England  does  not 
have  compulsory  military  service.  She 
alone  in  Europe  has  declined  to  place  a 
heavy  burden  of  a  "  national  army  "  upon 
kcr  citizens.  Secure  in  the  power  of 
her  fleet,  she  has  been  content  until  now 
with  a  small  army  of  professional  sol- 
diers and  a  reserve  of  200.000  volunteers, 
krave  men.  but  without  training  or  dis- 
cipline. We  know  what  a  sad  figure 
tfiis  army  cut  in  facing  the  Boers.! 

However,  if  war  should  break  out 
with  Germany,  England  would  have  to 
measure,     not      with     peasants — brave. 


but  undisciplined,  having  no  know- 
ledge of  tactics — but  with  a  reg- 
ular army  perfectly  equipped  and 
trained,  splendidly  organised,  and  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  best  in  Europe. 

In  the  presence  of  this  great  danger 
the  general  staiT  sounds  the  alarm.  In 
Parliament,  Lord  Roberts  made  the  fol- 
l9wing  statement :  "  There  is  only  one 
remedy  for  the  present  situation :  Com- 
l)ulsory  military  service  for  all  English- 
men." Unfortunately,  this  remedy  ap- 
peared not  to  be  quite  to  the  taste  of  the 
English  people.  They  have  always  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  considerable  advantage 
not  to  be  obliged  to  spend  two  years 
of  their  lives  in  the  barracks,  in 
fatiguing  and  unproductive  drill. 

Liberals  and  Conservatives  are  aware 
of  this  strong  popular  opposition.  They 
know  that  if  they  enforced  compulsory 
military  service  on  the  citizens  of  free 
England  they  would  forever  ruin  their 
belligerent  policy,  and  after  several  fruit- 
less attempts  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
measure  was  rejected. 

But,  nevertheless,  they  have  to  get 
troops  to  occupy  Belgium,  and  throw  the 
Prussians  back  on  the  Meuse.  Not  find- 
ing them  at  home,  they  thought  of 
France. 

"We  lack  soldiers,"  thev  said,  "but 
France  has  them.  Over  there  beyond  the 
Straits  of  Calais  is  a  numerous  army, 
well  trained,  well  disciplined,  well 
equipped,  capable,  in  a  word,  of  re- 
sisting Germany.  The  French  are  brave, 
they  are  aggressive,  they  like  war  and 
know  how  to  wage  it,  if  we  can  im- 
press them  with  the  catchphrase 
'  national  honour,'  '  the  highest  interest 
of  patriotism,'  and  'civilisation,'  they 
will  march.  Let  us  try  to  interest  the 
French  army  with  us. 

"  That  will  not  be  difficult.  French 
democracy  is  for  show.  The  people  are 
m  reality  governed  by  an  oligarchy  of 
financiers  and  steel  magnates  who  con- 
trol the  press  and  politicians. 

"  Let  us  bargain  with  these  people. 
Let  us  promise  them  some  large  war 
loans,  whereby  their  banks  can  earn  high 
commissions.  Let  us  bind  ourselves  to 
obtam  for  them  orders  for  railroads  in 
Turkey  and  large  concessions  in  Syria, 
Ethiopia  and  Morocco. 

"  For  such  millions  they  will  sell  us 
the  French  army." 
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Thus  reasoned  England's  leaders,  and 
the  politicians  started  the  work. 

In  1903,  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  Transvaal  War,  Ed- 
ward VII.  went  to  Paris,  and  all 
tlie  amiable  dunces,  .who  had  so 
often  cried  "  Long  live  Kruger,"  were 
now  told  by  the  press  to  cry  "  Long 
live  England." 

In  order  to  recompense  us  for  Egypt, 
where  we  held  financial  control,  the  Lon- 
don Cabinet  generously  gave  us  Morocco 
— which  did  .not  belong  to  them.  And  at 
all  our  financial  banquets  they  acclaimed 
the  "  entente  cordiale."  But  that  did  not 
suffice. 

Delcasse,  who  in  1905  wished  to  in- 
volve us  in  a  war  with  Germany,  having 
been  overthrown,  England  saw  that  she 
would  have  to  act  with  prudence.  She 
waited  until  that  friend  and  companion 
of  Edward  VII.  came  back  to  power. 
As  if  by  chance,  he  is  appointed  Minister 
of  Marine,  and — also  as  if  by  chance — 
on  the  eve  of  his  success  it  was  an- 
nounced that  negotiations  were  under 
way  between  London  and  Paris  for  the 
conclusion  of  tlie  military  treaty.  This 
treaty,  let  it  be  understood,  will  be  de- 
fensive. But  it  will  be  easy  for  the 
British  Government  in  blockading  Ant- 
werp to  force  Germany  to  declare  war. 

And  then  we,  the  French,  will  have  to 
do  the  fighting  on  the  Belgian  Plains, 
not  for  the  King  of  Prussia  this  time, 
but  for  the  King  of  England.  That  is 
what  in  reality  is  being  engineered  in 
the  twilight  of  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence and  the  silence  of  the  Parliaments. 

England  has  always  had  need  of  a 
soldier  on  the  Continent.  Formerly,  dur- 
ing the  struggle  with  Napoleon,  she  paid 
the  Austrian  and  Prussian  troops-  to 
march  against  France.  To-day  she  wants 
to  send  our  national  infantry  against 
the  Prussians-.  The  roles  have  been 
changed,  but  the  play  is  the  same.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  if  we  will  play  the 
game. 

I  know  a  great  many  brave  Frenchmen 
who  imagine  that  Emperor  William  every 
morning,  when  taking  his  chocolate,  asks 
himself  whether  he  shall  not  give  the 
order  t«  launch  his  Uhlans  against 
Nancy.  They  believe  that  the  only  de- 
sire of  the  Prussian  is  to  hurl  them- 
selves upon  us.       And  it  must  be  con- 


fessed that  our  great  newspapers  do  all 
they  can  to  keep  this  fear  alive. 

It  is  indispensable  for  our  steel  mag- 
nates to  secure  votes  for  great  numbers 
of  cannon  and  battleships-  to  enrich  their 
stockholders.  Without  the  fear  of  the 
German  bogeyman  what  would  become 
of  the  dividends  of  the  Creusot  Gun 
Works  ? 

"Furthermore,  it  must  be  recognised 
that  the  Berlin  Government  plays  e^i- 
actly  the  same  game  with  the  German 
people.  Since  1871,  every  time  that 
Bismarck  and  his  successors  wished  to 
procure  from  the  Reichstag  a  further 
military  vote  and  modern  armaments, 
they  took  two  or  three  articles 
from  La  Patrie,  and  a  speech 
from  Deroulede  and  dished  up  the 
whole  with  great  bursts  of  elo- 
quence iiV  order  to  raise  the  spectre  of 
Revanche;  and  they  obtained  for  their 
steel  magnates  all  they  wished. 

Thus  we  have  on  both  sides  the  same 
game  of  threatening  talk  and  stage 
effects.  But  how  can  we  distinguish 
if  these  threats  are  sincere  or  a  mere 
"metallic"  bluff? 

To  do  so  it  suffices  to  examine  the 
economic  interests  of  the  two  Powers. 
In  Germany,  as  in  France,  as  in  all  the 
great  European  nations,  it  is  these  in- 
terests— and  not  the  caprices  of  monarchs 
— which  dominate  the  foreign  policy  and 
decide  for  peace  or  war. 

For  40  years  there  has  been  no  lack 
of  opportunities  for  the  Germans  to  at- 
tack and  conquer  us.  That  they  have 
not  done  so  is:  not  because  of  sym- 
pathy for  us.  It  is  because  the  Germans 
have  been  entirely  absorbed  by  the  idea 
of  making  a  great  industrial  nation  of 
their  country.  To-day.  their  very  suc- 
cess makes  them  rivals  of  Great  Britain. 
But  have  they  any  reason  for  entering 
into  a  conflict  with  us? 

From  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
Germany  sells  almost  as  much  to  France 
as  she  buys  from  her.  For  twenty  years 
exports  and  imports  have  almost 
balanced.  On  their  part,  the  Germans 
export  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world 
products  of  general  utility — machines, 
hardware,  cotton  goods,  etc.,  We,  on 
the  other  hand,  export  nothing  but 
articles  of  luxury — Paris  wares,  dresses, 
jewellery,  etc. — wherein  the  German 
taste  cannot  compete  with  ours.     There 
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is  thus  neither  commercial  competition 
nor  any  economic  conflict. 

"  Hut,"  someone  may  say,  "  there  arc 
our  colonies.  Germany  has  none  ;  w  ouUl 
she  not  take  ours?" 

1  hose  who  entertain  such  ideas  I  ad- 
vise to  read  the  report  of  M.  N'iolette. 
Tiny  will  see  the  lamentable  condition 
of  our  colonics.  Only  one  is  self-sus- 
taining—  Indo-China — and  the  system 
(fll  Doumer  has  so  burdened  it  down  that 
it  is  on  the  eve  of  a  general  revolt. 

Moreover,  just  before  a  grave  con- 
flict with  h'ngland,  William  II.  cannot 
afTord  to  multiply  his  vulnerable  points 
on  t!ic  face  of  the  globe.  He  prefers 
ratlur  to  colonise  Turkey-in-Asia  under 
the  cover  of  Ottoman  independence. 

'Ilicre  remains  the  conquest  of  a 
Freiich  province.  Alas!  Germany  is 
still  suffering  from  the  abuse  of  its 
annexations — in  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  she  has  not  been  able  to  digest 
Poland ;  Danish  Schleswig  and  even 
Hanover  give  her  nothing  but  trouble; 
and  she  was  compelled  to  grant  self- 
ijovernmeut  to  the  Alsace-Lorraines, 
whom  she  has  not  been  able  to  govern. 

There  is  only  one  piece  of  territory 
wliich  she  might  want.  The  Empire  is 
short  of  iron  ores.  But  just  on  the 
frontier,  in  the  Department  Meurthe-et- 
Moselle  have  been  discovered  large  de- 
pi'sits,  some  of  the  richest  in  the  world. 
The  industrials  beyond  the  Rhine  might 
be  tempted  to  demand  their  annexation. 

It  is  quite  superfluous,  because  our 
capitalists  themselves  have  ceded  to  their 
German  rivals,  by  liberal  consideration, 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  conces- 
sions. Why  should  William  II.  exert 
himself  to  take  by  force  a  treasure  which 
our  great  patriotic  steel  magnates  daily 
deliver  to  him  of  their  own  accord? 

In  truth  I  have  searched  for  reasons 
v/hy  the  Germans  should  attack  us ;  I 
have  not  found  them  ! 

On  the  other  hand  I  see  plainly  the 
reasons  they  have  for  treating  us  fairly. 

Primarily,  and  that  is  the  essential 
point,  they  need  our  money.  To  create 
an  industry,  capital  is  necessary,  and  Ger- 
many has  not  enough  money.  No  doubt 
she  realises  great  profits  every  year.  But 
she  is  relatively  a  new  country;  she  has 
not  the  strong  reserves  of  the  old 
nations  like  England  and  France,  with 
industries   one   or   two   centuries   older, 


and   who   have   accumulated   billions   in 
their  traditional  "  stockings." 

Every  year  the  creation  of  new  fac- 
tories absorbs  the  national  savings,  and 
the  more  the  country  develops,  the  more 
money  it  needs.  Where  find  this  money 
except  in  France,  in  the  country  of  cap- 
italists without  initiative,  who  do  not 
know  how  to  use  the  richest  treasure  in 
the  world,  and  do  not  know  any  better 
than   to   lend  it  to   foreigners? 

In  1902,  William  II.  tried  to  make 
a  financial  alliance  with  our  banks.  He 
had  just  secured  from  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  the  concession  of  the  Bagdad 
railway,  which  excited  the  envy  of 
Europe  to  a  high  degree.  But  Germany 
was  just  coming  out  of  a  commeixial 
crisis  and  had  no  available  capital. 

The  Kaiser  then  approached  our  banks. 
A  Franco-German  syndicate  was  formed ; 
it  had  for  its  president,  Arthur  von 
Gwinner,  president  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  and  for  vice-president  M.  Vernes, 
the  partner  of  Rothschild  in  the  Com- 
pagnie  du  Nord  and  the  Compagnie  du 
Midi,  manager  of  the  Banque  de  I'Union 
Parisienne,  of  the  Bank  Ottoman,  of  the 
Saloniki-Constantinople  railway;  after 
these  came  Rouvier,  G.  Auboyneau,  and 
others. 

The  agreement  made  between  the 
financiers,  a  diplomatic  rapprochement 
became  inevitable.  And  already  M. 
Jules  Lemaitre  was  preaching  friend- 
ship with  Germany  and  to  forget  the 
past.  No  doubt  if  the  financial  com- 
bination had  succeeded  we  would  to-day 
have  an  entente  cordiale  with  Germany. 

But  soon  England  became  disquietened. 
In  this  economic  struggle  with  Germany 
she  has  onlv  one  advantage — an  abun- 
dance of  capital.  If  France  were  to  lend 
hers  to  England's  rival,  the  British 
supremacy  would  be  definitely  com- 
promised. 

Soon,  at  the  beginning  of  1903,  Edward 
VII.  came  to  Paris  in  great  pomp. 

What  took  place  between  the  King  and 
Delcasse,  Vernes  and  some  others,  his- 
tory alone  can  tell.  One  fact  is  certain ; 
The  day  after  the  departure  of  the  King 
for  London,  the  financial  agencies  an- 
nounced that  M.  Vernes.  and  his  group 
had  retired  from  the  Bagdad  railway  en- 
terprise, and  that  the  Franco-German 
syndicate  had  been  dissolved. 
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One  year    later   the    entente    cordiale  or  New  York.     There  are  only  the  two 

was  concluded  with  England.  Austrian  and  Italian  allies,  who  cannot 

M.    Delcasse,    henceforth    inseparably  furnish     this     money — they     have     not 

allied    with    the     fortune    of     England,  enough  for  themselves.     It  might  be  got 

soon    committed    himself    to    a    policy  i»    France!       This    rich    country    which 

of  encircling  Germany  and  dragging  us  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  its  sav- 

into  a  war  with  her.     We  know  liow  he  ings.        France     this     year     subscribed 

was  ousted  by  Rouvier  in  1905.  loans   for  6,000,000,000   francs    (4,400,- 

At   this   moment,    William    II.    had    a  000,000  are  foreign  securities).     It  is  the 

fine  opportunity  to  attack  us — our  entire  French  bond-holders  who  recently  loaned 

Nationalist    press    is    unanimous    in    de-  2,000,000,000  to  Russia,   which  made  it 

daring  that  our  invincible  generals  would  possible  for  her  to  resist  the  assaults  of 

have  been  beaten  then.     T^e  Kaiser  did  Japan  for  two  years.                                ' 

not   do   it.      Oh,   not    for   sympathy   for  If  they  should  deign  to  do  as  much  for 

France.      It    is-    simply   because    his   in-  Germany!      Then    the    war    loans   sub- 

terests  counselled  him  to  forbear.  scribed  in  Paris   would  go  to   replenish 

Far  from  attacking  us,  he  tried  every-  the    war-chests    of    Spandau ;    then    the 

thing  to  renew  the  relations  with  our  busi-  Kaiser    would    always    find    the     sums- 

ness  men.  Ever  since  1906,  in  Asia  Minor,  necessary    to    repair    his    battleships,    to 

in  the  Ouenza  syndicate,   in  the  Union  equip   his   troops  and   feed  his   soldiers-, 

of  Moroccan  mines,  he  planned  to  as-  There  would  be  no  industrial  crisis  and 

sociate   German  capitalists   with   French  "o    financial    crisis.      Germany    without 

capitalists.    He  had  constituted,  officially,  exhaustion  could  sustain  the  English  at- 

a    small    Franco-German    svndicate    at  ^ack.     The  salvation  of  the  Empire  lies 

Glarus,  Switzerland,   for  the'  issuing  of  ^^  ^^^   Paris   Bourse! 

stock  for  the  Bagdad  railway ;  his  banks  That    is    the    immense    service    that 

borrowed  every  four  months,  large  sums  France  solely  by  means  of  her  savings, 

at  high  interest,  from  the  Credit  Lyon-  can  render  her  proud  neighbour.     And 

naise.     Through  all  these  means-  he  en-  now   we  comprehend   all   the  efforts   of 

deavoured  to  restore  matters  to  the  con-  William  II.  to  draw  her  with  smiles  and 

dition  of  1903.  before  the  visit  of  Ed-  threats,  willingly  or  not,  into  his  sphere, 

ward  VII.  to  Paris.  Unfortunately  a  loan  of  money  to  Ger- 

These    manifestations    of     friendship  many  would  estrange  us  from  England, 

were  not  disinterested.      If  William  II.  The  London  Cabinet  would  never  permit 

tried  by  all  means  to  secure  rapproche-  that  France  should  furnish  money  to  the 

ment  between  the  two  countries,  it  was  Berlin  people  to  pay  for  shells  to  bom- 

because  he  needed  us.     It  is  because  his  bard  the  English  fleet.  And  it  is  a  known 

industry  requires  the  assistance  of  our  fact  that  admittance  of  German  securities 

capital  in  order  to  promote  its  develop-  to  the  official  exchange  of  Paris  would 

ment.    And  that  alone  is  a  guarantee  that  lead   to    an    immediate    rupture   of    the 

Germany  does  not  try  to  make  war  on  entente  cordiale. 

us.     But  it  is  especially  in  case  of  an  Thus    we    are    placed    in    a    delicate 

Anglo-German  conflict  that  the  French  position.     Each  of  the  two  adversaries 

savings  would^  become  necessary  to  the  seeks  to  engage  us  against  the  other — 

Kaiser.    And  it  is  that  which  makes  the  the  one  needs  our  money,  the  other  our 

situation  of  our  country  so  delicate.  army — and  we  cannot  give  our  assistance 

It  is  two  years  since,  at  Hamburg,  there  to  the   one   without   exposing  ourselves 

was  held  a  congress  of  German  bankers,  to  the  reprisals  of  the  other, 

which  all  who  counted  for  anything  in  the  There  is  one  good  solution,  which  is 

financial  circles  of  the  country  attended,  to   remain   neutral  and  to   give   neither 

The  report  said :  "  Our  military  mobil-  military  nor  financial  assistance  to  either 

isation  has  been  made  and  well  made;  one. 

but    our    financial    mobilisation    is    not  But  can  we  do  it  ?     Will  Germany  not 

ready.    A  war  with  England  would  cost  try  to  take  our  money  by  force  if  we  re- 

at  least  5.000.000.000  francs  a  year  and  fuse   her   the    loans   which    she   needs? 

would  probably  last  two  years."  It  is  a  serious  problem  which  must  not 

These  ten  billions — where  is  Germany  be  decided  without  due  reflection, 

to  find  them?     Evidently  not  in  London  {To  he  continued.) 
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OTHER    PEOPLE'S 
HUMOUR 


LfOndon   Opinion.} 

Romantic  Mother  :  "  I'd  dearly  love  to  dress 
Mm  In  a  Mortar  Board,  seeing  as  'Is  fsither's  a 
brlcXlayer." 


Passing  Show.'i  [Lon>,jB 

Father     (to    small    boy    whose     mother     has 

chastised    him)  :    "  Hullo,    young    man,    been    in 

the  wars?" 
Small    Hophfdl:    "Well,    if   you    must    know, 

I've  just   had  an  awful  row  with  your  wife !" 


Passing  Skot§.2 

'.,  y^°^'^  the   time,   Halbertr 


[London. 


do  yer"  '''°''"'  '  ^"°^-      ^«  '^^'''t  «P«=t  n.e  to  'ave  a  'oliday  and  a  watch  at  the  «ame  time. 
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/    ^ 


Passing  Show.']  [London. 

"  Well.  Bobby,  so  you're  learning  how  to 
spell.  Can  you  tell  the  difference  between  a 
'd'   and   a    'b'?" 

"That's  easy,  uncle.  The  'b'  has  its  stomach 
at  th^  back!" 


-'/I 


'^'^'-^^^ffL^i 


4tW^ 


I 


Die  i/u.«fceie.]  [Vienna. 

This  yenr  the  wasps  have  the  temerity  to 
appear  with  their  usual  black  and  yellow 
colouring.  Doubtless  tlie  Republican  enthusi- 
asts  will    take    steps   to   colour   them    red. 


Mugle.]  [BrookljTB. 

THB    NEW    BADGE    OF    COURAGE. 


Kladderadutsch.]  [Berlla. 

SURE    SIGN 

"  This  Meyer  mu.^  be  fabulously  rich.  This 
is  the  second  time  thip  yeai  he  has  had  klB 
boots   soled." 


Lond:)n  Mail.} 

Waiter:    "Oh!    your    soup    is    all    right,    sir. 
It's   the   other   gentleman's  fish," 
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AUiiUSt    7,    l9nK  ) 


London    Mint.  | 

THE    LANGUAGE   OF  GOLKERS. 
"  Putting  "    on    the   "  links." 


good 


General     Birdwood     has    some 
stories  from  Gallipoli.     He  told  this  one 
at  W^ellington  recently: — 

"There. was  one  of  your  boys,  who 


J'assino    i>how.  \  [London. 

THE    ETERNAL    TRIANGLE. 

The  standby  of  the  modern  dramatist. 

surely  showed  the  essence  of  casualness. 
It  was  at  Quinn's  Post.  I  found  him  in 
charge  of  a  bombing  post.  In  those  days 
\vc  did  not  have  perfect  bombs,  by  any 
means ;  they  were  of  the  home-made  jam- 
tin  variety.  I  asked  him  how  his  bombs 
were  going  on,  and  he  replied :  *  Damn 
bad!  The  bombs  are  no  good  at  all.  I'll 
show  you !"  And  with  thai  he  lit  the 
fuse  of  one  of  them.  It  fizzled  and 
spluttered,  and  just  as  I  turned  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  went  off,  a  bit  getting 
me  in  the  garter,  and  a  bit  getting  the 
bomber  in  the  face.  Turning  to  me,  he 
remarked  casually :  '  Well,  that's  the 
first  one  to  go  off  to-day.'  " 


London    Opinion.l 

Visitor:  "Isn't  it  rather  peculiar  the  crows 
don't  annoy  you,  seeing  that  you  have  no  scare- 
crows?" 

Farmer  :  "  Oh,  well,  you  see,  I'm  out  here  a 
good   part   of   the  time   myself." 


?;tf  J  M  ^ 


Sondags   Xisse.]  [Stockholm. 

The  Grerman  war  child  returns  from  its  holiday 

In    Sweden. 


The  Star.]  [London. 

DAVID    IN   THE   LION'S   DEN. 

"What  are  you  sniffing  at  me  for?  Can't 
you  see  I'm  not  a  human  being,  but  a  lion  like 
yourself?" 


/ 
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ORREhT-EVEn 


Q.- 


-is  the  new  Chief  Commissioner  for 
Palestine  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  or  Sir 
Herbert  Samuel? 

A. — He  is  constantly  referred  to  in 
the  cables  which  are  published  in  this 
country  as  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  but  when 
he  left  to  take  up  his  post,  he  was  plain 
Mr.  Samuel,  and  I  have  seen  no  refer- 
ence to  his  having  been  knighted  since 
then. 

Q.— Was  Napoleon  III.  (the  late  Empress 
Eugenie's  husband)  Emperor  at  the 
time  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870? 

A. — Yes.  He  took  part  in  the  cam- 
paign, and  was  captured,  with  80,000 
men,  by  the  German  armies  at  Sedan. 
Immediately  after  his  defeat  the  Third 
Republic  was  established.  Napoleon  was 
released  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  re- 
tired with  his  wife  and  son  to  Chisle- 
liurst.  England.  He  was  constantly  ail- 
in?  during  his  latter  years  with  bladder 
trouble,  being  in  very  poor  health  at  the 
time  of  the  war.  He  died  in  January, 
1873. 

Q.— Who  was  first  President  of  the  first 
French  Republic,  and  also  or  the 
second? 

A. — The  first  Republic  had  no  Presi- 
dent. The  National  Convention  first  sat 
in  November,  1792,  and  King  Louis  was 
executed  in  January,  1793.  Danton.  and 
after  him,  Robespierre,  as  heads  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  were  vir- 
tual rulers  of  the  early  Republic.  Then 
came  the  Directory  (1795),  and  in  1799 
the  Consulate  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
Cambaceres  and  Lebrun.  In  1804  Napo- 
leon's position  as  Emperor  was  recog- 
nised. The  second  Republic  was  estab- 
lished in  1848  by  the  overthrow  of  King 
Louis  Philippe.  Lamartine  led  the  revolt, 
but  Dupont  de  I'Eure  was  made  provi- 
sional President.  A  few  months  later 
Louis   Napoleon   was  elected   President, 


and  in  1852  he  became  Emperor  Napo- 
leon III.  Thiers  was  the  first  President 
of  the  third  Republic  (1870). 

Q.— When    was    wireless    telegraphy     first 
used  on  a  ship? 

A. — In  July,  1897,  experiments  were 
rnade  with  the  Marconi  system  on  the 
Italian  warship,  San  Martin,  messages 
being  exchanged  with  the  station  at 
Spezia  up  to  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 
In  December  of  that  year  messages  were 
despatched  between  the  station  at  The 
Needles,  England,  and  a  steamer,  up  to 
18  miles. 

Q. — When  was  wireless  first   used  to  call 
assistance  to  a  vessel   in  distress? 

A. — In  March,  1899,  the  steamer,  R. 
F.  Matthczvs,  ran  into  the  East  Goodwin 
lightship,  which  was  fitted  with  wireless. 
A  wireless  message  was  sent  out,  and 
assistance  arrived  promptly. 

Q. — When  did  wireless  come  into  general 
use? 

A. — It  was  not  until  January,  1914, 
that  the  International  Convention  for 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  was  signed,  and 
it  became  obligatory  for  all  larger  ves- 
sels to  carry  certain  wireless  equipment. 
The  following  events  leading  up  to  this 
general  acceptance  .may  be  noted : — In 
July,  1899,  three  British  warships  used 
wireless  communication  up  to  85  miles. 
In  September,  1899,  wireless  reports  of 
the  international  yacht  races  were  sent 
to  the  New  York  Herald.  Wireless  was 
used  by  the  British  forces  in  the  South 
African  War.  In  February,  1900,  the 
Norddeutscher  Lloyd  Company  adopted 
the  system  for  its  steamers,  and  placed 
an  installation  on  one  of  its  big  liners. 
In  July,  1900,  the  British  Admiralty 
made  a  contract  for  the  wireless  equip- 
ment of  26  Admiralty  ships,  and  six 
coast  stations. 
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Q.  — Can  you  tell  me  anything  of  the  nego-  da)uirlus     in     htr     distance     from     the 

tiations   with    the    Marconi     Company  ,„r>,.irl'<  imrlvPts 

for  an  imperial  wireless  chain?  woiiu  s  marKeis. 

A. — Before  the  war  it  was  ahiiost  de-  Q.— Which   of  the    Australian    States    re- 

oided  to  ^ive  the  Marconi  company  the  <'«*''««  **i«  greatest  number  of  immi- 

contract.    Tlic  need  for  an  Imperial  sys- 
tem of   wireless   stations   had   been   af-  A.— In  the  five  years  before  the  war 
finned    bv    the    Imperial    Conference    in  ^'^^   "^t    nmnigration.   by   excess   of   ar- 
\^\\.     A   committee   was   appointed   bv  rivals    over    departures,    was,    for    each 
the    British    Postmaster-General    to    in-  ^tate.  as  follows  :— 
vestigate  possible  methods,  and  this  com-  New   South   Wales    ..    ..'   ..    96,303 

mittee  reported  that  the  Marconi  system  Victoria 70,344 

was  the  only  one  of  which  it  could  be  Queensland 47,407 

.«id  ,vi,h  certamly  thai  it  was  able  to  Wcs.^  Au.,ralja  ...    ..    ....    34,4« 

conduct    a    cham    of    wireless    stations 

llirouq-hnut    the    Empire.      Recently    the  Tasmania    lost    over    8000    people    by 

plan  for  a  Marconi  contract  has  been  re-  migration  in  those  years.     In  proportion 

jected  on  the  ground  that  it  would  give  to  present  population  Western  Australia 

the  company  monopolistic  powers.  obtained   the   largest    increase,    Queens- 

n      n    ^               .        •**«-.»  '^"d    coming   second.      Pre-war    figures 

Q.  — Do  many  people  migrate  to  Canada?  ■                 .i.              ^-                          ^ 

.        .  are  given,   as   the   war-time  movements 

A. — The  total  number  of  immigrants  vvere  quite  abnormal 
into  Canada  since  1891  was  3,730,321. 

Q. — It  was  reported  that  the  Burns,   Philp 
Q.— Why    does    Canada    receive   so    many  steamship  company  was  about  to  re- 
more   immigrants  than   Australia?  move  to   India  on  account  of  labour 

A.— Canada's    principal    attraction    is  difficulties    in    Australia.       What  are 

•    1        •              '■            .  the  facts^ 

certainly    its    comparative    nearness    to  ■««-<». 

Britain  and  European  countries.  This  not  A.— The  Company  has  sought  to  over- 
only  brings  the  cost  of  passage  lower  ^^"^^  its  difficulties  by  forming  a  separ- 
than  the  fares  to  Australia,  but  dim-  ^te  corporation  for  the  inter-island 
inishes  the  feeling  of  separation  from  trade.  Meanwhile  it  is  negotiating  with 
old  associations.  An  immigrant  to  the  Commonwealth  Government  for  a 
Canada  may  look  forward,  with  luck,  contract  for  the  continuance  of  the  trade 
to  a  trip  home  in  a  few  years,  whereas  between  Australia  and  the  Solomon  Is- 
a  family  moving  to  Australia  must  lands,  Papua  and  Rabaul  (New  Guinea), 
usually  face  permanent  separation  from  The  new  "  Burns,  Philp  (South  Sea) 
borne  relatives.  Canada  also  oflFered  at-  Company,  Ltd.,"  has  headquarters  at 
tractive  terms  for  land  settlement  before  ^ij'-  and  the  arrangement  is  that  the 
the  war — free  land  in  scmie  of  the  West-  smaller  steamers,  carrying  the  produce 
ern  State.s— but  it  is  doubtful  whether  from  the  outlying  islands — Samoa, 
the  opportunities  were  better  than  those  Tonga,  the  Gilberts,  etc. — will  tranship 
offered  in  Queensland.  Since  the  war  to  American  and  European  vessels  at  Fiji 
both  Australia  and  Canada  have  given  histead  of  Sydney.  Sir  James  Burns, 
preference  to  ex-service  men  in  opening  chairman  of  the  Company,  stated  at  the 
land  for  settlement.  annual  meeting  that  the  cost  of  ship- 
-  ..  ..  •  ^.  ^  ...  -  "■'cnt  to  Sydney,  and  transhipment  there 
'-S;M."'?ssron^b?e  l^rfh?  Zr,i^;  "-^^bom  £5  per  ton,  and  it  was  hoped 
comparative  unpopularity  with  immi-  by  the  new  arrangement  to  save  a  great 
sra"*s'  part  of  this.  The  cost  of  running  the 
A. — To  some  extent.  But  farming  smaller  vessels  to  the  islands  had  more 
in  north-western  Canada  is  subject  to  than  doubled  in  the  past  few  years,  and 
l%ardships  as  great,  if  not  greater.  The  a  great  strain  had  been  put  upon  the 
winters  are  so  severe  that  livestock  has  Company  by  strikes,  dislocation  of  ser- 
to  be  housed.  The  crops  often  fail  to  vices  and  foreign  competition.  The 
brin;  a  return,  though  in  a  good  season  Burns,  Philp  (South  Sea)  Company  has 
tlam^^  are  wonderfully  abundant.  Aus-  paid  the  parent  company  £500,000  in 
tralia     has     a    greater     handicap     than  scrip. 
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Q      Is    it   on    account    of   the  anti-Asiatic  this    direction,    they    suddenly    changed 
clauses    of    the    Navigation    Act    that  ^       t,        south-east.       The    light 

the  Burns,   Philp   Company  has  with-  .  „,  ^  i     i     i    j    i      t.    ■ 

drawn  some    of   its   ships   from    Aus-  cruiser,    Gloucester,   which   had   kept   in 

tralia?  touch    with    them,    immediately    notified 

.       „,        o:  ■  ,      r  i-u    r-  i  „   ^  this,  and  went  in  pursuit,  but  was  beaten 

A. — The  omcials  of  the  Company  have  v      ',      /-  ^i.    u^t-u  ;.,  f^^u^ir^r^ 

11-  1       .  .  J  .\  •  u    ■  bv  the  German  vessels,  both  in  hghting 

not  publicly  staed  this  as  their  reason  ;  ^^^^j  5^  ^^^^«^^  ^J 

but  It  can  hardly  be  doub  ed  that  they  [^^^   Dardanelles,   where  they  played  an 

have  been   influenced  by  the    fact   that  -^  ^^^^^^^    ^^^  -^  ^j^^^j       ^h,  support  of 

when  the  whole  of  the  Navigation  Act  ^^^^  ^^^^l    ^^^^    stiffening    the    Turks' 
comes   mto    force,   vessels   on   the   Aus-  ^^^^^^      ^^^^^  ^^^^  Bashford,  in 

trahan  register   besides  those  engaged  m  . -^.^  ^-         .  3^^^  ^^  Admiralty,"  go  so 

the  coastal  trade,  will  be  precluded  from  ^^^  ^^  ^^         ^,^^^  .  indirectly  at  any  rate, 
carrying  low-waged  crews,   whereas   no  campaign    "n   Gallipoli,   with   all   its 

such    restriction    will    be    imposed    on    a  ^  J^J    derived  fmm  "  the  Goeben 

company  registered  at  Fiji.  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^    ^^^.^^^  ^jj^^  ^^^  ^^  f^^^ 

Q.— Is   Great  Britain  allowing  other  coun-  an  Admiralty  inquiry  in  connection  with 

tries   to   share   in   the   developing   of  the    incident,    and   his    subordinate,   Ad- 

the  oil  resources  of  Mesopotamia?  j^j^^j   TrOubridge,   was   court-martialled 

A. — Believing  that  Britain  would  mono-  at  his  own  request.    Both  were  acquitted 

polise  the  oil  resources  in  the  territories  of  all  blame. 

taken  from  Turkey,  the  United  States  ^_^^^^  ^^e  American  steel  workers  really 
made  representations  to  the  British  Gov-  beaten  in  the  recent  strike? 
ernment.  "  Assurances  were  received "  A.— Certainly.  They  failed  to  estab- 
(according  to  President  Wilsons  re-  Hgh  their  right  to  organise  unions,  or  to 
port)  "  that  discrimination  in  granting  p^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  twelve-hour  day,  which 
and  developing  of  concessions  was  not  |g  ^^ju  ^^  ^^^^^  j^  spite  of  the  decision 
ixtrmitted."  The  report  was  sent  to  the  ^^  ^^^  International  Labour  Convention 
Senate  on  May  18.  It  is  difftcult,  how-  -^^  favour  of  an  eight-hour  day.  Since 
ever,  to  reconcile  this  with  the  cabled  ^^^  ^^^  of  tl^e  strike,  however,  the  em- 
report  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement  pioyers  have  found  it  necessary  to  raise 
for  the  division  of  the  Mesopotamian  oil.  the  unskilled  labourers'  wages  by  ten 
Q.-Was  the  Admiral  in  charge  of  the  P^r  cent.,  and  other  wages  in  smaller 
British    Mediterranean    squadron    in-  ratio, 

structed    not    to    engage    the    Goeben  Q.— Are  poor  householders  irt  England  pro- 
on    account    of    her     superior     arma-  tected  against  ejectment  or  increase  of 
ment?  rent? 
A. — We  have  not  heard  so,  and  such          A. — Those  paying  rents  of  less  than 
an  explanation  of  the  Goeben's  escape  is  £1  a  week  are  not  to  be  ejected  except  by 
not  at  all  likely  to  be  correct,  as  the  com-  order  of  the  court.     In  certain  cases  the 
mander    concerned    has    been    generally  court  Avill  grant  such  an  order — for  in- 
blamed  by  critics  for  his  failure  to  hold  stance,  if  the  landlord  "  reasonably  re- 
up  the   Goeben  and  Breslau  when  they  quires  "   the   house    for   himself,   but   a 
were  at  Messina.  Sicily,  on  August  5th  recent   purchaser   would   have   to   show 
and  6th,  1914.    The  vessels  were  bound,  that   the   tenant   could   get   accommoda- 
undcr   the   laws   of   neutrality,   to   leave  tion  elsewhere  befare  he  could  get  pos- 
Messina  on  August  6th,  and  their  move-      session   of  the  house  even   for  himself, 
ments.  according  to  naval  historians,  had      Rents   must   not  be   increased   by   more 
been  knovTU  throughout  to  Admiral  Sir      than  10  per  cent.,  except  to  provide  rea- 
Berkclev  Milne,  in  command  of  the  Bfi-      sonable  interest  on  improvements  or  to 
tish  Mediterranean  fleet,  which  included      meet  increased  rates. 
the  battle  cruisers.     The  German  officers       Q._under    what    circumstances    did    the 
fully   expected   a   fight,   and  made  their  United  States   get   possession   of   the 
wnWs  before  putting  to  sea.     It  was  ex-  Panama  Canal  rone? 
peoted    that    the    Goeben    and    Breslau          A. — The    United    States    first    sought 
would    rush   the   Straits   of   Otranto.   in      to  buy  the  Zone   from  Colombia,  and  a 
ardcr  to  join  up  with  the  Austrian  fleet      treaty  for  that  purpose  was  agreed  upon 
in    the    Adriatic,   but.    after   heading    in     by  the  representatives  of  the  two  nations. 
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The  Colombian  Congress,  however,  re- 
fused to  ratify  it,  on  the  ground  that, 
at  the  time  of  signing,  Colombia  was 
in  a  state  of  siege,  several  of  her  states 
being  in  rebellion.  It  is  suspected,  how- 
ever, that  the  real  motive  of  the  refusal 
was  to  obtain  a  larger  payment.  Imme- 
diately a  new  rebellion  broke  out,  and 
Panama,  with  American  assistance,  se- 
ceded from  Colombia,  and  sold  the  Zone 
on  terms  similar  to  those  that  Colombia 
had  rejected — £2,000,000  cash,  and  an 
annual  rental  of  £50,000  payable  from 
1912  onward.  The  opportune  Panama 
rebellion,  there  seems  no  doubt,  was 
fomented  by  persons  interested  in  the 
United  States'  canal  scheme.  American 
warships  prevented  Colombian  troops 
from  landing  to  quell  the  revolt.  Only 
four  days  after  the  revolt,  the  United 
States  recognised  the  independence  of 
Panama,  and  the  Zone  purchase  was 
settled  eleven  days  later.  President 
Roosevelt  used  to  boast  that  he  first 
took  Panama  and  then  asked  Congress 
about  it.  * 

Q What  test    must    an    aviator  pass  in 

order  to  obtain  a  certificate? 

A. — The  test  demanded  by  the  Inter- 
national Federation  is :  Two  flights  must 
be  made,  each  consisting  of  live  figures 
of  eight.  At  each  end  of  each  figure 
of  eight,  the  pupil  must  fiy  round  one  of 
two  marked  posts,  which  must  be  situated 
not  more  than  500  metres  (547  yards) 
apart.  The  method  of  alighting  for  each 
of  the  flights  shall  be  with  the  motor 
stopped  at,  or  before,  the  moment  of 
touching  the  ground,  and  the  aeroplane 
must  come  to  rest  within  a  distance  of 
50  metres  (164  feci)  from  a  point  in- 
dicated previously  by  the  candidate.  If 
an  altitude  of  100  metres  is  not  once  ob- 
tained in  either  flight,  a  second  altitude 
flight  is  necessary,  and  a  descent  with 
engine  stopped  musfe  be  made  from  that 
altitude. 

Q Has  a  prize  been  offered  for  a  flight 

from  America  to  Australia? 

A. — Mr.  T.  H.  Ince  offered  a  prize 
of  £10,000  to  the  first  aviator  accom- 
plishing this  flight. 

Q. — Is  the  BritiFh  Government  offering 
prizes  for  the  improvement  of  aero- 
planes? 

A. — Yes.     The  prizes   offered   are: — 

For  large  aeroplane,  carrying  15  passen- 


gers besides  crew,  £20,000,  £8000  ad 
£4000;  for  small  aeroplane,  carrying 
pilot  and  one  passenger,  and  for  sea- 
plane, £10,000,  £4000  and  £2000.  The 
main  parts  of  the  machines  are  to  be 
designed  and  constructed  within  the  Em- 
pire. The  large  planes  must  have  a 
speed  capacity  of  90  miles  and  hour;  the 
small  machines,  100  miles.  The  large 
type  must  be  able  to  climb  350  feet  in  the 
first  minute,  the  s-maller  type  500  feet. 

Q.— How   many  flying  men   are  there    in 
Britain? 

A. — It  is  estimated  that  British  avia- 
tors who  have  received  certificates  from 
the  Royal  Aero  Club,  or  have  passed 
through  the  Air  Service,  number  more 
than  20,000. 

Q.— Is  not  the  medical  profession  likely  to 
be  overcrowded? 

A. — There  are  more  medical  students 
enrolled  this  year  in  Great  Britain  than 
ever  before.  In  fact,  the  numbers  ex- 
ceed the  record  year  of  1891  by  over 
1000.  The  proportion  of  women  prac- 
titioners has  greatly  increased,  but 
newly-qualified  women  are  finding  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  suitable  opportunities 
for  professional  work.  In  view  of  this 
a  warning  has  been  issued  with  regard 
to  the  entry  of  women  students. 

Q.— Are    American    Ambassadors    paid   as 
well  as  British? 

A.— The  American  Ambassador  in 
London  receives  £4000  a  year  and  a 
house.  The  British  representative  in 
Washington  gets  £20,000,  and  a  fine  resi- 
dence. The  American  Ambassador  must 
have  private  means.  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid, 
when  he  was  in  London,  paid  no  less  "^han 
£12,000  a  year  rent  for  Dorchester 
House,  where  he  took  up  his  residence. 

Q.— Have  the  Austrian  prisoners  in  Siberia 
been  sent  home  yet? 

A. — Very  few  have  been  sent  back  as 
yet.  Dr.  Montandon,  representative  of 
the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross,  which  has  charged  itself  with  the 
task  of  repatriating  the  Austro-Hungar- 
ian  war  prisoners  from  Siberia,  de- 
spatched the  first  batch  of  1122  from 
Vladivostok,  at  the  end  of  April.  They 
left  on  the  Japanese  steamer  Schtmik- 
marii,  which  was  previously  engaged  in 
the  repatriation  of  Czecho-Slovak  troops, 
and  were  to  be  disembarked  at  Trieste. 
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A    DRAMATIC    CRITIC    IN    RUSSIA.* 


Mr.  Sayler's  book  is  composed  of  two 
elements,  which  follow  each  other  in  a 
more  mechanical  than  logical  sequence. 
One  is  a  narrative  of  personal  experi- 
ence in  Russia  in  the  early  months  of  the 
Bolshevist  ascendency.  The  other  is  a 
series  of  observations  over  the  origin, 
the  character  and  the  significance  for 
Russia  of  the  Bolshevist  regime.  While 
each  element  is  characterised*  by  an  un- 
biassed and  sympathetic  spirit,  and  each 
reveals  a  keen  desire  to  get  a  firm  grip 
of  a  most  perplexing  and  continually 
changing  situation,  the  latter  element  ap- 
pears to  be  of  greater  value  than  the 
former,  and  together  they  seldom  blend 
into  one  whole. 

Mr.  Sayler's  contact  with  actual  Rus- 
sian life  does  not  go  beyond  those  things 
which  inevitably  intrude  upon  any  casual 
resident  of  Russia.  The  avowed  pur- 
pose of  Mr.  Sayler's  trip  to  Russia  was 
to  study  the  Russian  theatre,  in  which 
the  author,  as  the  dramatic  editor  of 
The  Indianapolis  Neivs,  was  particularly 
interested.  He  never  Undertook  to 
scrutinise  economic  or  social  conditions. 
In  Russia  White  or  Red,  he  gives  those 
incidents  of  travel,  of  conversation,  of 
city  life,  bits  of  colourful  events,  glints 
of  a  restless  social  landscape,  which 
passed  before  his  eyes  in  the  train,  or 
in  his  Moscow  residence.  Even  from 
these  remarks,  however,  something  may 
be  gleaned  for  the  understanding  of  con- 
ditions prevailing  then.  Mr.  Sayler  is 
one  of  the  few  who  appreciated  the  diffi- 
culty of  demobilising  the  old  Russian 
army.  He  finds  only  praise  for  the  order 
and  swiftness  with  which  it  was  accom- 
plished. "  There  were  no  orders,  no 
plans,  no  preparations.  They  were  de- 
mobilising themselves,  and  they  were  do- 
ing it  with  better  grace  and  less  friction 
than  the  tenderly  nursed  armies  of  the 
West." 

*"  Russia   White   or   Red."     By   Oliver   M. 
Sayler.     (Little,  Brown  and  Co.) 


Mr.  Sayler  is  also  one  of  the  few  who 
looked  at  the  spiritual  side  of  the  revolu- 
tion. He  noticed  that  "  the  Russian,  in 
his  time  of  trial,  turned  not  to  dissipa- 
tion and  debauch,  but  to  the  things  of 
the  spirit."  "  The  theatre  of  mere 
pastime  and  amusement  has  practically 
disappeared  from  the  Russian  scene.  It 
is  only  the  sober  theatres  and  the  most 
sober  and  substantial  plays  in  their  re- 
pertories that  are  demanded  by  the  Rus- 
sian audience  to-day."  Incidentally  we 
learn  from  Mr.  Sayler's  notes  that  while 
in  Moscow  and  Petrograd  food  w^as 
rationed  and  hunger  was  a  real  menace, 
in  Vologda  "-milk  and  eggs  were  plenti- 
ful," in  Arapovo  there  was  bread  skolko 
hotitye  ("  as  much  as  you  wish  ")  ;  and 
in  Samara  the  party  of  travellers  had 
"  all  the  bread  they  could  eat  and  eggs 
and  tea."  Apparently  the  story  of  star- 
vation could  be  applied  to  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  Russian  population. 

Many  more  hints  and  clues  about  the 
Russian  situation  are  strewn  in  Mr.  Say- 
ler's narrative  of  personal  experience. 
The  centre  of  gravity,  however,  lies  in 
his  remarks  and  conclusions  about  the 
Bolshevist  revolution  which  he  saw  in 
the  making. 

Mr.  Sayler.  be  it  remembered,  is  not 
a  Bolshevist.  Lenin  and  Trotsky,  to 
him,  "  are  walking  in  the  same  twilight 
zone  of  shady  morals  with  Koltchak  and 
his  bondsmen  in  Paris."  Bolshevism  to 
Mr.  Sayler  "  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
class  revenge  and  class  tyranny  leading 
designedly  to  a  Utopian  industrial  de- 
mocracy." Such  attitude  puts  Mr.  Say- 
ler beyond  suspicion  of  bias  in  favour  of 
the  existing  svstem  in  Russia.  The  more 
significant  become  his  reflections  on  the 
sources,  the  nature,  and  the  outlook  of 
the  present  revolution.  Mr.  Sayler 
knows  that  the  Brest-Litovsk  "  peace " 
was  sheer  necessity.  "  Russia  could  not 
fight.  Her  army  of  20.000.000  had  been 
scattered,      the      transportation      system 
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wrecked,   her   food   supply   depleted   be-  wondered  why  events  did  not  turn  out 

low  the  civilian  necessity.     Organisation  as  they  had  predicted."    Mr.  Francis,  the 

and  morale  were  forgotten  conceptions."  American     /Vmbassador,     according     to 

Mr.  Sayler  testifies  that  "  Russia  White,  Oliver  M.  Sayler,  never  understood  the 

through  the  capitalists  and  monarchists,  nature   of   the   Russian    revolution   as  » 

is  nuMierically  in  a  hopeless  minority,"  social  revolution.    "  Mr.  Francis  seemed 

while,  "  for  better  or  worse,  the  Soviet  always   to   be    hoping   that   the   various 

is  the  only  form  of  Government,  the  only  '  parties  '    would   get    together,   compose 

energetic  power    which  the  Russian  has  their  differences,  and  look  to  the  welfare 

known  since  the  revolution,"  and  "  the  of  Russia,"  whereas  between  the  parties 

Bolshevik  watch-cry,  *  All  Power  to  the  of  the   revolution   and   the   conservative 

Soviets!'  was  merely  a  demand  for  re-  factions   "there   is   a   gulf   impassable." 

cognition  of  a  condition  already  accom-  It  is  to  this  misconception  that  Mr.  Say- 

plished."  ler    attributes    the    fact,    "  least    eredifc- 

Mr.  Sayler  scoffs  at  the  "  delusion,  able  to  an  intelligent  world,"  that  Lenia 
fanned  into  a  flame  of  wrath  and  resent-  and  his  coun.5ellors  were  identified  witk 
ment  by  the  unprincipled  propaganda  of  German  imperial  power, 
reactionaries  " — that  "  which  attributes  Mr.  Sayler  is,  of  course,  hopeful  about 
to  the  Bolsheviki  the, deliberate  intent  to  the  future  of  Russia.  He  wishes  to  see 
exterminate  the  intelligentsia  and  all  the  presenfgovernment  of  Russia  recog- 
etlucated  people."  Himself  in  profound  nised,  and  anticipates  that  the  necessities 
sympathy  with  the  Russian  intelligent-  of  reconstruction  would  bring  about  a 
sia,  he  does  not  fail  to  realise  that  what  spirit  of  reconciliation  between  the  radi- 
actually  took  place  was  a  struggle  of  the  cal  forces  of  Russia.  "  Under  those  con- 
Soviets  against  counter-revolution,  for  ditions,  the  violent  methods  of  the  die- 
which  the  intelligentsia,  and  the  educated  tatorship  would  be  relaxed  and  finally 
classes,  "  by  their  natural  qualifications,"  abandoned." 
provided  the  leaders.  Mr.  Sayler's  book  strikes  one  with  its 

Mr.  Sayler  has  much  to  tell  about  the  tone  of  sincerity  and  broad  sympathy  for 
attitude  of  the  Allies  and  Americans  to-  the  groping  of  a  nation  towards  a  new 
wards  the  Russian  .revolution.  The  Al-  freedom.  Russia  White  or  Red  is  free 
lied  embassies,!  he  says,  "  instead  of  read-  of  any  taint  of  propaganda,  and  among  a 
ing  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  accepting  torrent  of  writings  full  of  distorted  pic- 
inevitable  facts  as  the  basis  of  their  pro-  tures  of  revolutionary  Russia,  it  stands 
grammes  and  their  activities,  heeded  only  out  as  a  truthful  and  honest  if  by  no 
the  facts  which  pleased  them,  and  then  means  profound  contribution.      M.J.O. 

A    DEEP    SEA    MEDIC©.* 

The  conversion  of  the  Hunter  by  the  schoolboy.  But  while  his  failure  to  re- 
Good  Shepherd  is  a  recurrent  theme  in  veal  the  true  inwardness  of  his  disposi- 
the  sociology  of  Frederic  Le  Play.  The  tions  is  itself  an  illumination  of  charac- 
hypothesis  rests  on  the  massive  historic  ter,  it  is  irritating  to  have  the  whole 
demonstrations  of  Judaism,  Islam  and  phenomenon  of  his  conversion  dismissed 
Christianity ;  but  followers  of  the  French  in  a  single  page.  Up  to  the  time  Gren- 
sociologist  may  well  be  grateful  to  Dr.  fell  attended  a  Moody  and  Sankey  meet- 
Wilfred  Grenfell  for  a  closer  and  more  ing  in  1885  he  had  run  true  to  his  Coun- 
intimate  exposure  of  the  same  theme.  It  try  House  inheritance, 
is  true  that  Dr.  Grenfell  finds  it  easier  to  Rowing  on  the  Dee,  hunting  in  the 
describe  his  missionary  task  among  the  Welsh  Hills,  playing  football  at  Marl- 
deep  sea  fishermen  than  to  uncover  the  borough,  young  Grenfell  was  the  apo- 
personal  reactions  which  the  work  thesis  of  the  correct  British  schoolboy 
evoked.  In  his  naive  freedom  from  in-  whom  Meredith  delighted  to  picture:  his 
trospection  there  is  much  of  the  conven-  sole  religious  conviction  was  the  belief 
tional  Englishman,  and  not  a  little  of  the  that  by  observing  good  form  and  playing 

~~^,,  J,  -r   , — ' — T. ^     .    ,  , .          T"  the  game  hard  one  might  become  quali- 

*"A  Labrador  Doctor:  The  Autobiography  r     ,  ^      ,,                                        r  ^-         r 

of  Wilfred  Thomason  Grenfell."     (Houghton  Aed  m  the  serene  process  of  tmie  for  a 

Mifflin  Co.)  place  in  the  learned  professions.      (His 
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family  had  never  been  addicted  to  busi- 
ness.) Religion  seemed  to  him  a  mere 
softness  of  the  flesh :  indeed  Grenf ell 
confesses  in  a  touch  of  happy  candour 
that  as  a  schoolboy  he  found  a  barrier 
between  himself  and  Christ  because  he 
"  could  not  think  of  Him  in  flannels  or 
a  g-ynasium  suit."  An  accidental  even- 
ing in  Moody  and  Sankey's  tent  made 
young  Grenfell  a  new  man.  When  he 
left  the  meeting  he  was  no  longer  a  medi- 
cal student  dedicated  to  British  respect- 
ability, but  a  missionary  consecrated  to 
universal  Christianity.  How  this  hap- 
pened, alas !  Dr.  Grenfell  does  not  help 
us  to  fathom. 

Now,  the  interesting  point  about  this 
conversion  is  that  it  did  not  tura  Gren- 
fell away  from  the  sporting,  fighting,  ad- 
venturous life  of  his  youth :  it  simply 
harnessed  all  these  vital  activities  to  a 
larger  purpose.  When  Dr.  Grenfell  ac- 
cepted the  transfer  from  the  North  Sea 
fishing  fleet  to  Labrador,  in  1892,  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  wide  and  honorable 
fame  as  medical  missionary  through  the 
fact  that  he  was  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  a  good  sport.     Labrador  was  the 


new  hunting  ground.  Its  harsh  topo- 
graphy and  exacerbating  climate  and 
primitive  human  misery  called  into  full- 
est action  those  lean  muscles  and  that 
undaunted  equanimity  which  Grenfeli's 
earlier  life  had  developed.  As  the 
reader  follows  the  tale  of  the  difficult 
and  exciting  mission  on  the  Labrador 
coast,  he  feels  the  man  adding  cubits 
to  his  spiritual  stature.  By  the  time  the 
Labrador  Doctor  comes  to  found  schools 
and  co-operative  stores  the  narrow  evan- 
gelical missionary  has  become  an  ardent 
advocate  of  undenominationalism,  and 
the  middle  class  professional  man  has  be- 
come an  intent  critic  of  the  current  busi- 
ness order.  For  a  year  'uring  the  war 
Dr.  Grenfell  was  abstracted  from  Labra- 
dor to  serve  on  a  Harvard  Surgical  Unit. 
That  year  presents  the  palest  chapter  in 
an  otherwise  ruddily  animated  bio- 
graphy. The  adventurous  visitation 
which  Dr.  Grenfell  makes  annually  chal- 
lenges comparison  with  the  ubiquitous 
laziness  of  modern  warfare.  It  suggests 
that  the  most  wracking  of  wars  is  hardly 
the  equivalent  of  purposeful  and  militant 
peace.  L.M. 


NEW    SOCIAL    LITERATURE. 

Reviewed  by  Professor   Meredith  Atkinson.  M.A. 


Bolshex^ism:  An  International  Danger. 
P.  MiliukoflP,  LL.D.  (Allen  &  Qnwin; 
12/6.) 

This  book  of  300  pages  is  a  histori- 
cal account  of  the  growth  of  Bolshevism, 
from  1905  to  the  present  year.  Dr. 
Miliukoflf,  formerly  a  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Moscow,  was  a  leader  of 
the  Liberal  intellectuals — the  "  intelli- 
gentsia " — of  Russia.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  figured  largely  in  the 
Coalition  Government  that  preceded  the 
Bolshevik  Revolution.  This  book, 
though  a  scholarly  analysis  of  the  sub- 
ject, exhibits  the  bias  of  the  bourgeois 
attitude,  scornfully  repudiated  by  the 
Bolsheviks.  Though  it  contains  nothing 
very  new  in  matters  of  fact,  one  wel- 
comes the  great  detail  with  which  Part 
II.  deals  with  "  the  progress  of  Bolshe- 
vism through  war  and  revolution  (1914- 
1919)."  The  author  blames  M.  Albert 
Thomas  and  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson  for 
giving  bad  advice  to  the  Provisional  Gov- 


ernment. Dr.  Miliukofif  told  the  Pre- 
mier, Prince  Lvoff,  that  only  two  courses 
lay  before  the  Government — that  of  a 
strong  power,  which  alone  could  save 
the  revolution  from  its  excesses,  and  the 
other  a  compromise  with  extreme  Social- 
ism, "  which  would  bring  about  chaos, 
anarchy,  civil  war,  and  a  separate  peace." 
M.  Thomas  advised  the  latter  course, 
while  Mr.  Henderson  was  also  strongly 
favourable  to  workmen's  control  of  fac- 
tories. Hence  the  collapse  of  the  Rus- 
sian oflfensive,  the  chaotic  retreat  of  the 
army,  and  widespread  disorders,  ending 
in  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  The  last 
part  of  the  book  describes  the  means 
adopted  by  the  Bolsheviks  for  propa- 
ganda, all  over  the  world,  in  preparation 
for  the  universal  revolution.  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  the  author  is 
always  fair  or  accurate  in  his  allegations 
against  certain  representatives  of  the  Al- 
lied nations.  But  the  mass  of  informa- 
tion,    and    the     intimate     narrative     of 
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events  contained  in  this  book  are  alone 
sufficient  to  make  it  a  most  valuable  con- 
tribution to  this  vexed  question. 

The  Two  Internationals.     R.  P.  Dutt. 
(Allen  &  Unwin;  92  pp.;  2/6.) 

This  book  is  an  excellent  supplement 
to  that  just  reviewed.  The  Socialist  and 
Labour  movements  of  all  countries  are 
now  intensely  divided  on  the  question  of 
whether  their  affiliation  with  the  Second 
International  shall  be  cancelled  in  favour 
of  joinino^  the  Third.  The  first  thing  to 
remember  is  that  this  division  of  opinion 
is  really  very  old,  and  chronically  recur- 
rent. It  is  the  old  struggle  between  the 
Left "  and  the  Right  in  International 
Socialism.  A  pamphlet  dealing  with 
*'  The  Policy  of  the  International,"  by  its 
secretary.  M.  Camille  Huysmans,  a  Bel- 
gian Member  of  Parliament,  as  long  ago 
as  1916  defended  the  existing  .Second 
International  against  the  charge  that  the 
war  had  killed  it.  The  effect  upon  it  of 
the  l^olshevik  Revolution  of  1917  was, 
however,  much  more  profound.  The 
Third  or  Communist  International  was 
founded  on  January  24.  1919.  by  the 
wireless  message  sent  out  from  Moscow 
to-  the  revolutionary  groups  of  other 
countries.  Mr.  Dutt's  book  gives  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  origin  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  two,  its  historical  de- 
velopment, and  the  present  position  of 
the  Socialist  parties  in  all  important 
countries.  A  series  of  exceedingly  use- 
ful appendices  contain  the  relevant  docu- 
ments, which  are  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  all  students  of  international  politics. 

Economic  Liberty.  Harold  Cox. 
(Longmans;  263  pp.;  7/6.) 

Those  who  feel  in  need  of  a  corrective 
after  reading  books  on  Bolshevism  will 
find  it  in  this  new  work,  by  the  editor 
of  The  Edinburgh  Review.  Mr.  Harold 
Cox  began  as  a  Fabian  Socialist,  but  soon 
saw  the  error  of  his  ways.  He  has  long 
been  recognised  as  the  protagonist  of 
anti-Socialism,  and  a  defender  of  "  the 
liberties  of  the  subject."  In  this  book 
he  discusses  the  old  familiar  subjects  of 
economic  liberty,  the  ethics  of  property 
and  of  Socialism,  the  class  war.  the  fiscal 
controversy,  the  delusions  of  equality 
and  nationalisation.  The  writer  has  a 
heavier  hand  than  Mr.  Hartlev  Withers. 


who  is  to  be  commended  for  his  sense 
of  humour.  Like  many,  such  writers, 
Mr.  Cox  has  no  difficulty  in  finding 
numerous  foolish  statements  of  Socialists 
to  refute.  Moreover,  he  assumes  quite 
readily  that  the  acknowledged  material 
achievements  of  capitalism  have  in  them- 
selves some  ethical  merit.  This  seems 
to  me  the  most  extraordinary  confusion 
of  ideas,  of  'which  the  defenders  of  the 
system  are  guilty.  Let  it  be  admitted  at 
once  that  the  credit  side  of  capitalism, 
in  material  values,  is  very  considerable. 
But  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
its  ethical  values.  This  is  a  sufficient 
criticism  of  practically  all  the  apolo- 
getics being  advanced  to-day  on  behalf 
of  the  status  quo. 

The  Vested  Interests.  Thorstein 
Veblen.  (Huebsch,  N.Y.;  183  pp.;  1 
dollar.) 

Professor  Veblen  will  be  well  remem- 
bered for  his  book  on  "  The  Theory  of 
the  Leisure  Class,"  and  for  getting  into 
hot  water  with .  the  vested  interests  in 
America,  for  his  advanced  and  out- 
. spoken  opinions.  He  beginsi  this  work 
with  a  more  or  less  philosophic  discus- 
sion of  the  instability  of  knowledge  and 
belief,  and  the  stability  of  law  and  cus- 
tom. The  change  effected  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  by  the  mechanisation  of  the 
system  of  production  is  closely  analysed, 
and  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  surplus 
value  created  is  described.  Then  comes 
the  treatment  of  the  "  vested  interests," 
which  Professor  Veblen  shows,  to  reside 
"  in  those  persons  Vv'ho  are  highly  skilled 
in  the  higgling  of  the  market,  the  mas- 
ters of  financial  intrigue.  And  so  great 
is  the  stability  of  that  system  f  law  and 
custom,  by  grace  of  which  these  persons 
claim  this  power,  that  any  disallowance 
of  their  plenary  control  over  the  material 
fortunes  of  the  commimitv  is  scarcely 
within  reason."  The  "  financial  end  "  of 
the  interests  of  a  business,  rather  than 
the  matters  of  management  which  for- 
merly concerned  its  head,  now  fixes  the 
attention  of  those  in  control.  The  writer 
does  not  omit  to  credit  the  system  with 
a  high  level  of  national  prosoerity,  but 
its  economic  and  moral  defects  are  ruth- 
lessly exposed.  The  three  final  chapters 
of  the  book  are  best  described  by  their 
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headings — "  The  Divine  Right  of 
Nations,"  "  Live  and  Let  Live,"  "  The 
Vested  Interests  and  the  Common  Man." 
This  work  is  a  valuable  piece  of  aca- 
demic thinking,  infused  with  a  deep 
humanity,  none  the  less  effective  for  not 
being  perfervid. 

The  Social  Diseases.  Dr.  J.  Hericourt. 
(Routledge;  246  pp.;  7/6.) 

I  recommend  this  work  unreservedly 
to  all  who  wi^h  to  get  a  thoroughly  sound 
knowledge  of  the  modern  treatment  and 
sociology  of  the  great  plagues  of 
humanity — tuberculosis,  syphilis,  alco- 
holism and  sterility.  The  average  reader 
v/il4  find  many  current  ideas  corrected, 
and  an  immense  amount  of  up-to-date 
information  concerning  the  prevalence 
of,  and  the  remedies  for,  these  social 
diseases.  One  is  surpriseH  to  learn  that 
much  of  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
common  to  our  age  is  condemned.  The 
most  hopeful  feature  of  the  work  lies  in 
the  fact  that  medical  science,  sociologi- 
cally applied,  has  now  a  complete  equip- 
ment for  ridding  the  race  of  these  ter- 
rible menaces  to  its  existence.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  apathy  of  governments, 
and  the  ignorance  of  the  public,  are 
mountains  yet  to  be  removed  from  the 
path  of  reform.  The  influence  of  the 
war,  particularlv  in  regard  to  syphilis, 
is  declared  by  this  French  authority  to 
have  increased  the  percentage  of  syphili- 
tic males  from  one-third  of  the  whole 
by  an  additional  third  at  least  of  those 
infected.  The  same  refreshingly  scienti- 
fic and  sane  treatment  of  alcoholism,  and 
the  causes  of  sterility  is  given.  While 
the  causes  of  the  falling  birth-rate  apply 
particularly  to  France,  a  concluding 
chapter  deals  with  "  The  Social  Mala- 
dies in  England."  Such  a  book  deserves 
a  great  welcome  in  these  times. 

s6me  books  wokth  reading. 

Economics.  J.  Cunnison.  (Methuen; 
168  pp.;  5/-.)    • 

Elementary  Economics.  Prof.  F.  T. 
Carlton.     (212  pp.) 

Foreign'  E.v'change  in  Accounts.  G. 
Johnson.     (Wilson;  135  pp.;  6/-.) 


Auquste  Comte.  F.  J.  Gould.  (Watts 
&  Co".;  122  pp.;  3/6.) 

The  Taint  in  Politics.  Anon.  (Grant 
Richards;  288  pp.;  7/6.) 

Industrial  Anarchy  and  the  Way  Out. 
W.  W.  Crotch.  (Hutchinson;  132  pp.; 
2/6.) 

The  Industrial  Clinic.  Prof.  E.  L. 
Collis.     (Bale;  239  pp.;  10/6.) 

A  Social  and  Industrial  History  of 
England,  i8i^-iQi8.  J.  F.  Rees. 
(Methuen;   197  pp.;. 5/-.) 

IVac/es  and  Prices.  Philip  Snowden. 
(The  Faith  Press;  124  pp.;  1/6.) 

Nationalisation  of  the  Mines..  F. 
Hodges.     (Parsons;  4/6.) 

The  Profits  of  Religion.  Upton  Sin- 
clair. 

Life  and  Labour  in  the  Nineteenth 
Centipry.  C.  R.  Fay.  (Cambridge 
University  Press;  319  pp.) 

PAMPHLETS    WORTH    READING. 

Family  Life  in  Germany  Under  the 
Blockade.  Lina  Richter.  (National 
Labour  Press.) 

The  Hungarian  Revolution.  C.  H. 
Schmjtt.  (Workers'  Socialist  Federa- 
tion.) 

Pre-War  Diplomacy.  E.  D.  Morel. 
(Independent  Labour  Party.) 

The  Old  Order  in  Eurvpe,  and  the 
Nezv  Order  in  Russia.    M.  Philips  .Price. 

Russian  Code  of  Labour  Laws. 
People's  Commissariat  of  Justice. 
(People's  Russian  Information  Bureau.) 

The  Neiv  Communist  Manifesto  of  the 
Third  International.  Preface  by  Wm. 
Paul.     (Socialist  Labour  Press.) 

The  World  Revolution.  Dr.  Herman 
Gorter.  (Information  and  Research 
Bureau,   Scotland.) 

Fifty  Points  about  Capitalism.  Sir 
Leo  Chiozza  Money.  (Palmer  &  Hay- 
ward.) 

Through  Dictatorship  to  Democracy. 
Klara  Zetkin.     (Socialist  Labour  Press.) 

China- Japanese  Treaties  of  191 5- 
(Allen  &  Unwin.) 

Hands  Off  Mexico.  J.  K.  Turner. 
(Rand  School  of  Social  Science,  N.Y.) 
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THE    STARVING    CHILDREN    OF    EUROPE. 

A    NEW    APPEAL    FOR    RELIEF. 


The  continued  distress  in  the  famine- 
s' icken  areas  qjE  "Europe  has  been 
strongly  emphasised  in  recent  mail  re- 
ports, some  of  which  have  declared  that 
conditions  are  worse  than  last  year,  or 
at  any  time  during  the  war.  Now  comes 
a  renewed  appeal  by  cable  from  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  who  declares  that 
iLOOO,000  is  needed  immediately,  and 
urges  the  people  of  the  British  Empire  to 
unite  in  this  "  healing  of  the  nations." 

The  British  relief  work  is  separate 
from  the  American.  Under  Mr. 
Hoover's  direction  the  American  people 
have  been  giving  splendid  help.  The 
number  of  hungry  children  in  Europe 
receiving  wholesome  meals  from  Mr. 
Hoover's  distributors  was  given  not  long 
ago  as  3,000,000,  and  in  addition,  2,000,- 
000  Amienians  were  being  fed.  The 
British  Save-the-Children  Fund  received 
i325,000  in  the  first  four  months  of  the 
present  year,  and  the  April  total  was 
over  £100,000.  including  the  £  for  £  sub- 
sidy granted  by  the  British  Government. 
Possibly,  with  the  rising  contributions, 
the  relief  may  have  been  increased  since 
March,  when  it  was  shown  that  the  ef- 
forts made  up  to  that  time,  extensive 
as  they  were,  were  tragically  inadequate. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  recently  spoke  of 
the  distress  in  these  words :  "  Millions 
of  people  in  Europe  are  still  in  the  grip 
of  famine,  misery  and  despair."  In  this 
regard,  he  said,  "  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
British  peoples  have  a  very  special  duty 
laid  upon  them." 

For  some  months  compassionate  folk 
in  Britain  had  been  asking  that  parties 
of  the  ill-nourished  children  should  be 
brought  from  Europe  to  be  entertained 
in  their  homes.  Switzerland,  Holland, 
Italy,  Sweden  and  other  countries  had 
already  done  great  works  of  healing  in 
this  way,  but  it  was  doubted  whether  it 
was  wise  to  bring  children  so  far  as  Eng- 
land. However,  as  the  suffering  has 
continued,  the  step  has  been  taken.  Hun- 
dreds of  children  have  become  guests  of 
English  folk,  and  are  enjoying  good 
bread  and  butter,  and  the  much-needed 
milk,  of  which  many  had  been  deprived 
for  years.     A  member  of  the  committee 


that    received    the    first    party    of    500 
Viennese  children,  wrote: — 

The  majority  are  quite  obviously  victims  of 
under-nourishment,  thin  and  pale,  and  peaky- 
faced  ;  a  few  are,  in  appearance,  quite  normal 
— till  they  are  undressed,  and  the  bones  are 
seen  standing  out  in  their  poor  little  bodies. 
One  poor  little  soul  writes  home,  as  of  a  por- 
tentous event,  "  I  am  getting  milk  and  bread 
and  butter." 

It  has  sometimes  been  overpowering  to  be 
in  the  presence  of  the  pinched  cheeks,  and  the 
poor  rags  of  these  little  victims,  and  to  realise 
that  they  are  the  happy  and  fortunate  ones, 
that  there  are  many  hundreds  who  have-  to 
remain  behind,  with  cheeks  much  more 
pinched,  and  rags  to  which  these  are  finery 
— not  because  we  cannot  afford  to  bring  thera 
over,  but  mostly  because  they  are  too  ill  to 
come. 

Viennese  people  themselves  have  been 
organising  for  relief  of  the  children  dur- 
ing the  present  European  summer.  They 
hoped  to  send  thousands  to  the  country 
for  a  health  holiday. 

A  notable  feature  in  Vienna  is  the  re- 
lief work  conducted  by  Madame  Hallier, 
wife  of  the  general  in  charge  of  the 
French  Military  Mission.  Her  commit- 
tee has  been  maintaining  3000  middle- 
class  families,  who  were  not  receiving 
help  froin  any  other  organisation. 

Auckland  (N.Z.)  recently  opened  a 
Save-the-Children  Fund,  to  which  gifts 
of  i2300  were  made  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  Auckland  Red  Cross  added  another 
ilOOO.  Other  New  Zealand  towns  are 
also  collecting. 

Australia's  contributions  to  the  fund 
up  to  the  end  of  May  were  about 
ilO,000,  almost  all  of  which  was  from 
the  Melbourne  Lord  Mayor's  collection. 
This  fund  is  still  open.  The  address  is : 
"  Treasurer,  Save-the-Children  Fund, 
Town  Hall,  Melbourne."  The  War  Vic- 
tims Relief  Committee  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  (20  Russell  Street,  Mel- 
bourne) is  also  sending  donations  and 
gifts  through  its  London  committee, 
either  for  general  relief  in  Europe,  or  to 
private  addresses.  This  Society  does 
most  of  the  distributing  of  the  Save-the- 
Children  Fund  in  Austria,  Germany, 
Hungarv.  Poland  and  Russia,  whilst  the 
AiTnenian.  Serbian  and  Bohemian  work 
is  in  the  hands  of  other  British  com- 
mittees. 
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Some  Coughs  take  a  lot  of  "shaking  off 
— generally  several  bottles  of  the  ordinary 
cough  mixtures;  but  the  worst  and  most 
obstinate  cough  will  disappear  like  magic 
if  treated  with 

HEARNE^S 

Bronchitis  Cure 

Under  the  influence  of  this  super -remedy 
the  improvement  is  immediate. 


W.  G.  HEARNE  &  Co.  Ltd. 

GEELONG,  VICTORIA. 
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A    LIQUOR-TRADE'S    DEFENCE    UNION  ?  ? 

With  a  Big  Campaign  Fund  that  Drink-sellers  Feel  Compelled  to  Help  ? 
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State  tLiections 
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COLONIAL  MUTUAL  FIRE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

Fire,   Marine,    Guarantee,    Cu$toro!!^ 
Bonds.     Personal     Accident    and 
Sickness,     Plate    Glass    Breakage 
(including      Civil      Commotion),  )■ 
Burglary,     Live     Stock,      Motor  I 
Car,     Employers'     Liability     and 
Workers'  Compensation.  /  ^ 

Principal  Office  :  60  Market  Street,   Melbourne. 
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FIELD  GLASSES 

Telescopes,  Microscopes 
Surveying  Instruments 

(New  and  Secondhand) 

This  month's  list  includes: 

FiELD  GLASSES— 
Pair   6x   Prismatic   Binoculars, 

Le  Maire,  Paris.  £10. 
Par    R-r    Z^iss    (War  Trophy). 

£17  lOs. 
Pocket      Fa  -     6x      Binoculars 

(very  good),  S.7   10s. 
Pair    ordinary    Field    Glasses, 

70s. 

TELESCOPES- 

3in.  Astronomical  Telescope, 
by  Henderson,  Edinburgh, 
£10  lOs.  3in.  Astronomical 
Telescope,^  by  Watson,  £12 
tOs.  3in.  Equatorial  Tele- 
scope, by  Gaunt.  6iin. 
Equatorial  Telescope,  by 
Cooke,  London.  Full  par- 
ticulars on  application.  Large 
atock  Hand  Telescopes. 

MICROSCOPES— 

Large  selection.       Leading  makers. 

20  good  secondhand   instruments. 

Write  for  list. 

SURVEYING  INSTRUMENTS- 

Theodolites,  Levels,  Steel  Tapes, 

Compasses.     New  shipments. 

Full  lists  all  instruments   posted  any 

address. 
Secondhand  instruments  purchased. 

N.   H.  SEWARD,    Optician. 
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FINANCIAL  NOTES. 


Matters  on  the  stock  exchanges  have 
needed  some  vitalising  agent  to  brighten 
up  business.  Of  course.  Adelaide  has 
been  so  hit  to  the  fence  over  the  mad 
rush  for  Hampton  Plains'  shares,  that 
it  is  out  of  the  game  for  the  time  be- 
ing. And  while  Perth  kept'a  very  care- 
ful hold  on  itself,  Kalgoorlie  investors 
went  as  mad  over  the  dealing  as  the 
worst  bull  in  Adelaide.  So  far  as  can 
be  estimated,  the  people  who  have  made 
the  most  out  of  the  boom  in  Hampton 
Plains,  are  the  shrewd  speculators  in 
London  and  Adelaide  who  bought 
cheaply,  sold  "  on  the  rise,"  and  then 
went  pyramiding  as  bears  on  the  fall. 

Securities  have  been  heavy  of  sale. 
This  does  not  arise  from  the  size  of  the 
return  on  stocks  and  shares,  but  because 
of  the  upsetting  effect  of  a  6  per  cent. 
Commonwealth  Peace  Loan.  The  Vic- 
torian 5-J-  per  cent.,  free  of  income  tax, 
loan  had  a  very  fair  subscription.  That 
fact  told  on  the  market,  and  led  to  such 
new  issues  as  that  of  the  Royal  Bank 
of  Australia  having  only  a  momentary 
flutter.  This  bank  is.^ue  is  one  that 
should  appeal  to  shareholders,  as  they 
are  let  into  the  new  scrip  on  a  ver}'-  sat- 
isfactory footing.  So  far,  very  little 
dealing  has  taken  place  in  "  rights,"  but 
on  a  £6  8s.  selling  basis  for  the  old  paid- 
ups,  buyers  worked  out  that  the  new 
paids_  would  be  worth  about  iS  17s.,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  they  only  rate  for 
dividend  from  October  next.  Exceed- 
ingly favourable  balance  sheets  were 
^  published  by  both  the  Commercial  Bank 
of  Australasia  and  the  Bank  of  Victoria. 
But  the  market  failed  to  move,  even  to 
inducements  of  the  kind. 


THE  VICTORIAN  LOAN. 

The  view  has  been  enunciated  that  the 
Victorian  loan  floatation,  so  far  a^  the 
local  issue  of  £2,250,000  went,  was  a 
non-success.  To  the  investor,  the  rate 
offered  was  a-half  per  cent,  lower  than 
that  of  the  Federal  Second  Peace  Loan 
issue.  If  it  had  not  been  for  that  fact, 
the  tendering  would  have  been  far  larger 
than   was   the   case.     What   kept  many 


peopfe  away  was  the  threat  of  force  in 
regard  to  the  Commonwealth  loan.  So, 
on  the  face  of  it,  subscriptions  amounted 
to  only  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  loan. 
That,  however,  did  not  matter  to  the 
Treasurer.  He  had  arranged  with  the 
underwriting  banks  for  a  commission 
to  them  of  1  per  cent.,  but  if  tenders  had 
gone  in  to  the  full  amount  of  the  loan, 
then  the  State  would  have  had  to  pay 
to  the  brokers  another  |  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  banks  had  to  take 
up  the  loan,  and  then  unload,- they  would 
have  to  pay  the  commission.  Hence  the 
loan,  from  the  departmental  point  of 
view,  was  a  success.  If  it  had  not  been 
underwritten,  the  reverse  would  have 
been  the  case.  That  it  was  under- 
written made  all  the  difference — a  fact 
unobserved  by  the  critics.  What  is  more 
gratifying  is  that  the  conversion  of  the 
balance  of  £2,250,000  on  London,  at 
6^  per  cent,  to  the  bond-holder  in  the 
expiring  loan,  has  gone  on  famously. 
The  subscription  received  makes  the  way 
ahead  very  much  easier  for  the  Trea- 
surer. As  he  took  a  big  business  risk  in 
the  matter  he  deserves  his  luck. 


THE  THEODORE  MISSION. 

On  talking  to  public  servants  about 
the  reception  given  to  Mr.  Theodore's 
loan  proposals  in  London,  it  is  surprising 
to  find  how  they  simmer  up  over  the 
subject  of  whether  Mr.  Theodore  got 
his  deserts  or  not.  From  the  outset,  Mr. 
Theodore  had  an  awkward  mission  to 
fulfil.  If  we  judge  him  aright,  he  was 
as  well  acquainted  with  that  fact  as  any 
of  his  critics  on  this  side  of  the  line. 
Still,  his  comments  seem  to  indicate  that 
he  expected,  by  means  of  persuasion  and 
persistence,  to  get  the  cash  he  was  after. 
That  he  looked  in  upon  New  York  on 
the  road  to  London,  may  have  been  only 
an  incident,  but  can  it  be  imagined  that 
he  failed  to  try  the  purse  strings  of  fin- 
anciers there?  If  he  did  not  we  can 
hardly  regard  him  as  being  the  Mr. 
Theodore  we  knew  of  old.  The 
outburst  about  the  Men  of  the  City 
by  Mr.  Theodore  was  as  foolish  as  his 
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talk  of  the  refusal  to  lend  tending  to  the 
loosening  of  the  ties  that  bind  the  Em- 
pire together.  If  the  Theodore  dogma 
is  that  the  tie  is  to  be  the  golden  fetter, 
and  not  the  silken  thread,  it  will  soon  be 
found  that  Mr.  Theodore  has  not  got  to 
the  inner  kernel  of  Australian  sentiment. 
What  he  has  learnt  is  the  lesson  taught 
to  thousands  of  borrowers — capital  must 
be  treated  well,  or  it  will  flow  away. 
Equally,  if  the  least  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  future,  it  will  refuse  to  accept  in- 
vestment. And  it  is  because  Labour  in 
Australia  has  still  to  recognise  both  these 
postulates,  that  the  Ryan-Theodore 
policy  has  led  to  a  cutting  off  of  supplies 
in  London. 


COMMERCIAL   BANK   OF 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  recent  request  by  the  directors  of 
this  bank  that  they  be  given  authority  to 
increase  the  capital  of  the  institution 
was,  in  essence,  an  appertif,  furnished 
to  shareholders  awaiting  the  fifty-fourth 
balance  sheet  of  the  company.  To  ap- 
preciate the  position  the  capital  of  the 
bank,  as  from  last  year,  must  be  set  out 
as  follows : — 


Preference  capital 
Ordinary  capital 


£2,117,350 
95,659 


Total i2,213,009 

Less  Special  Assets  De- 
ficiency            542,660 


Net    actual    Capital 


£1,670,349 


The  items  here  look  out  of  balance, 
with  an  ordinary  capital  of  only  one- 
twentieth  of  the  preference  capital.  The 
deficiency  in  the  special  assets  trust  ac- 
count seems  to  deepen  that  impression. 
All  this  arises  through  the  exigencies  of 
the  past,  but  the  situation  is  not  adverse 
to  the  institution.  That  it  can  have  the 
call  of  £2,117,350  of  capital  at  a  fixed 
4  per  cent,  rate  in  these  times  is  a  boon 
and  a  blessing,  like  the  possession  of  a 
Pickwick  pen  during  the  war.  The  pur- 
cjhase  by  the  directors  of  a  banking  busi- 
ness in  Tasmania  a  year  or  two  ago  con- 


veyed a  lot.  As  it  was  a  cash  transac- 
tion, the  fact  was  apparent  that  the  bank 
had,  as  was  generally  surmised,  exceed- 
ingly strong  internal  resources,  tlie  re- 
sult of  the  policy  of  caution  adopted  by 
the  board  ever  since  the  periods  of  re- 
construction. So,  when  the  last  balance 
sheet  made  its  appearance,  no  one  was 
surprised  to  see  that  the  £50,000  appro- 
priated during  the  1917-18  term,  to  the 
re-instatement  of  capital,  and  the  £70,000 
set  apart  in  1918-19  had  been  increased 
to  £100,000.  Consequently,  the  net  es- 
timated deficiency  is  now  £442,660,  or 
£200,000  less  than  it  was  in  December, 
1917.  The  day  when  this  item  could  dis- 
appear under  ordinary  circumstances 
must  be  within  easy  measurable  distance. 
It  is  clear,  also,  from  the  expanding 
figures  of  the  balance  sjieets,  and  the 
last  total  of  £19,614,889,  that,  as  the 
directors  say,  they  may  have  to  consider 
at  any  time  the  question  of  increasing 
the  capital.  A  move  in  this  direction 
involves  bringing  close  the  day  when  the 
ordinary  shareholder  will  come  into  his 
own.  The  question  then  is  whether  the 
preference  shareholder  may  put  forward 
a  claim  to  a  very  substantial  adjustment 
of  his  position.  So  far  as  the  actual 
figures  in  the  balance  sheet  go,  they  show 
liquid  assets  of  £8,766,000,  against 
£17,786,000  of  liabilities  to  the  public. 
Of  the  liquid  assets,  £7,001,523  repre- 
sents coin,  notes,  money  at  short  call  in 
London  and  short-dated  Treasury  bills. 
Excluded  from  the  list  of  liquid  assets 
are  two  gilt-edged  items — the  wheat,  and 
late  war  loan  advances — aggregating 
£619,093.  This  total  is  much  larger  than 
the  bank's  holding  of  government,  muni- 
cipal, and.  other  public  stocks,  deben- 
tures, etc.  In  view  of  the  recent  increase 
in  the  deposit  rates,  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  bank  holds  £9,553,489  of  deposits  not 
bearing  interest,  against  £5,926,864  de- 
posits, bearing  interest,  the  total  of  all 
the  deposits  having  jumped  in  the  last 
two  years  from  £10,618,000  to  £16,377,- 
000.  Advances  in  the  same  time  have 
moved  from  £7,976,000  to  £9,015.386. 
In  the  past  year  they  have  really  been  re- 
duced by  over  £720,000,  due  to  the  par- 
tial wiping  out  of  the  wheat  advance, 
and  the  advances  for  war  loan  purposes. 
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WANTED-£500  PER  ANNUM ! 

Can  you  undertake  the  following: 

1. — Open  and  close  Books  of  Account,  adjust  the  final  entries,  take 
out  Departmental  Trading  and  Profit  and  I^ss  Accounts,  and 
construct  Balance  Sheets  ? 

2. — Have  you  a  knowledge  of  Exchange  problems,  of  Manufacturing 
Accounts,  Costing,  Self-Balancing  L/edgers,  Joint  and  Consignment 
Accounts,  Partnership,  Branch,  Company,  Hire  and  Purchase 
Accounts,  Accounts  Current,  Statements  of  Affairs  and  Deficiency 
Accounts  ? 

3. — Have  you  a  g^p  of  Company  and  Insolvency  Law,  of  the  Law 
of  Contracts,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Cheques  and  Promissory  Notes, 
Sale  of  Goods,  Partnership  and  Arbitration  and  Awards? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  subjects  embraced  by  our  Book-keeping  and 
Accountancy  Courses,  which  have  been  compiled  by  practising  and 
highly  qualified  experts. 

No  books  to  buy,  fees  moderate,  and  you  can  sit  for  our  Diploma 
Test  Examinations  or  those  of  recognised  Institutes  when  you  have 
completed  the  Course  or  Courses. 

Write  or  call  to-day  for  our  free  Hand-book,  "Accountancy." 
•  

Lightband  &  Donaldson  Ltd. 

BOOK-KEEPING  AND  ACCOUNTANCY  SPECIALISTS 

DIRECTORS:   R.   M.    LigKtband.   A.C.I.S..   A.F.I.A.:   J.   P.    Macfarlane.    F.C.P.A..    F.F.I.A..   F.I.A.Q. : 
George    Rees,    F.F.l.A.;    J.    L.    Donaldson,    F.C.I..    A.F.I.A.:    and    W.    T.    Charga,     F.A.I.S..    A.FXA. 

Secretary.  P.  E.  McCarthy.  L.I.C.A..  A.F.l.A. 

National  Mutual  Buildings, 
395  Collins  St.,  MELBOURNE. 


Union  Trustee  Chambers, 
BRISBANE. 


Commomvcaltb^  Sank "  Australia 


HEAD  OFFICE 


SYDNEY. 


GENERAL  BANKING 
DEPARTMENT. 

Bankifig  and  Exchange 
business  of  every  descrip- 
tion transacted  within  the 
Commonweahh,  United  King- 
dom, Canada,  United  States 
and  abroad. 

BRANCHES. 

In  the  principal  cities  and 
towns  of  Australia,  Rabaul 
(New  Britain),  and  London 
(2). 

PUBLIC  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
at  Sydney  Office. 

JAMES  KELL, 

Deputy  Governor. 
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SAVINGS  BANK 
DEPARTMENT 

At  all  Branches  of  the 
Bank,  and  Agencies  at  2802 
F'*ost  Offices  in  Australia, 
Papua,  New  Britain,  Solo- 
mon Islands    and  the  Pacific. 

Minimum  Deposit,   1/- 

Maximum  Deposit,  £300 

Rate  of  Interest, 

3  per  cent. 

Deposits  and  Withdrawals 
may  be  made  at  any  Branch 
or  Agency. 


Sir  DENISON  MILLER,    K.C.M.G., 
July  Ist,   1920.  Governor. 
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If   paint  grew   on    trees 
like   apples 

one  paint  might  be  just  as 
good  as  another.  But  Paint 
is  a  product  manufactured 

by  scientifically  combining  heavy 
pigments  and  amalgamating  these 
thoroughly  in  a  liquid  vehicle.  This 
is  a  complex  process  which  a 
machine  can  do  better  than  a  man. 

Powerful  mills  of  the  most  modem 
type  are  used  to  manufacture 


,    (PRE PARE b)%(^ 


The  contents  of  every  can  are  GUARANTEED. 


August  1,  1920. 
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out  his  hand  to  hft  himself  up,  and 
touched  the  boots,  and  found  that  they 
were  near  his-  pillow. 

Shepherd  was  now  fully  awake,  with 
every  sense  alert.  His  hand  went  at 
once  to  his  most  cherished  possession — 
his  pistol — and  was  relieved  to  find  it 
had  not  been  taken.  But  another  sur- 
prise awaited  him,  the  pistol  pouch  was 
closed !  Someone  must  have  fastened  it 
up  since  he  fell  asleep,  for  he  never  went 
to  bed  without  unbuttoning  his  pistol- 
pouch,  and,  on  the  previous  evening,  it 
had  remained  unbuttoned  ever  since  he 
watered  his  horse.  He  got  up  quietly, 
and  was  obliged  to  stand  still  for  a 
minute  of  two  till  the  throbbing  in  his 
head  died  down.  He  had  intended  to 
wait  till  after  another  meal  before  pro- 
ceeding on  his-  journey,  but  his  sus- 
picions were  aroused  and  he  decided  to 
clear  out  at  once. 

He  stepped  quietly  outside.  The  moon 
was  half  full.  A  kerosene  bucket  of 
water  was  standing  near  the  ashes  of  the 
fire  and  he  went  over  to  it  to  bathe  his 
aching  head,  but  as  he  lifted  it  to  a  more 
convenient  place,  the  handle  rattled.  The 
noise  seemed  greater  to  him  than  it 
really  was.  because  his  ner\'es  were  at 
great  tension  and  the  night  was  very 
calm,  and  he  stood  still  and  listened  for 
a  time  with  the  bucket  in  his  hand. 
Before  he  set  it  down  again,  a  slight 
scratching  noise  came  from  the  shed,  and 
drew  his  attention  to  the  open  door, 
which  was  black  against  the  brightness 
of  the  moon  on  the  iron.  The  noise  con- 
tinued. Gradually  Shepherd's  eyes  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  darkness  inside 
the  shed,  and  he  saw  Champy  crawling 
over  the  floor  towards  the  entrance.  Then 
a  ray  from  the  moon,  shining  through 
a  hole  in  the  old  iron,  struck  light  on 
something  the  man  held  in  his  hand.  It 
was  a  revolver! 

Shenherd  had  not  moved,  but  as  these 
things  in  the  darkness  gradually  became 
clear  to  him.  his  body  mu?t  have  tight- 
ened like  a  spring,  for  when  he  acted  it 
was  with  surprising  suddenness.  With- 
out the  slightest  warnins:  he  dashed  the 
water  at  the  crawling  figure  with  tre- 
mendous force,  and  before  the  astonished 
man  had  a  chance  to  recover,  he  flung 


himself  upon  him.  If  the  man  was  in- 
deed old,  he  was  no  weakling.  Shep- 
herd gained  an  immediate  advantage  and 
never  lost  it,  or  victory  might  have  gone 
to  the  scraggy  giant  whose  power  and 
quickness  of  limb  were  truly  amazing. 
They  struggled  in  silence  and  in  dark- 
ness, the  old  man  trying  to  lace  his  arms 
round  the  body  of  the  younger,  who, 
with  a  bull-dog  grip  on  his  adversary's 
throat,  held  on  and  waited  for  the  in- 
evitable end.  He  could  not  have  waited 
long.  Champy  at  last  caught  one  of  his 
wrists  with  his  other  hand  and  pulled 
down  with  all  his  force  on  the  back 
of  the  man  who  was  kneeling  above 
him.  A  little  longer  and  those  terrible 
arms  would  have  broken  either  Shep- 
herd's resistance  or  his  back,  but  when 
a  numbness  was  beginning  to  creep  over 
his  straining  legs,  he  felt  Champy's  grip 
relaxing  quickly.  He  dug  his  thumbs 
deeper  into  the  man's  lean  throat  and 
kept  them  there,  till  the  body  under  him 
became  limp.  Then  he  bound  and  gagged 
his  treacherous  host  and  laid  him  back 
on  his  swag. 

Those  fiercely  strenuous  minutes  had 
dispelled  the  last  traces  of  poison  from 
Shepherd's  brain,  and  he  set  about  hisi 
next  tasks  with  great  dispatch.  He 
caught  the  two  well-conditioned  horses, 
put  his  own  riding-saddle  on  one,  and 
Champy's  pack-saddle  on  the  other.  He 
ransacked  the  store  for  rations  to  last 
him  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  jammed 
the  pack  bags  full .  When  he  came  to  the 
grog  cupboard,  he  paused.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  the  liquor  had  not  been  bad. 
It  may  have  been  his  exhausted  con- 
dition which  sent  it  to  his  head  so  quickly. 
With  a1I  this  tucker  he  wouldn't  be  ex- 
hausted for  a  long  time  yet  and  he  could 
afiford  to  have  a  nip  now  and  again.  So 
he  packed  two  bottles  in  straw  envelopes 
and  carefully  put  one  in  each  bag.  Two 
small  canteens  of  water  and  a  water-bag 
comnleted  his  load,  and  after  a  good 
drink  of  tea  and  a  feed,  he  made  a 
hearty  sandwich  of  damper  and  meat 
and  put  it  in  his  pocket  so  that  he  would 
not  have  to  start  cooking  straight  away. 

It  was  still  not  much  after  midnight 
when  Tack  Shepherd,  Avith  n  laughing 
good-bve  to  the  bound  man,  swung  him- 
self across  his  fresh  horse  and  took  the 
leadine-rein  of  the  other  In  his  hand 
and  rode  away. 
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A  day  later,  almost  to  an  hour.  Trooper 
O'Jlara,  following-  hard  on  the  fugitive, 
struck  the  tracks  of  the  camel  waggon. 
The  marks  of  Shepherd's  horse  were  so 
clear  on  the  sand,  and  the  captui-e  of  the 
man  was  so  urgent,  that  O'l  lara  and  liis 
moiniied  black  tracker  had  ridden 
through  several  successive  moonlit  nights. 
The\-  could  afford  to  do  this,  for  they 
each  had  a  spare  horse,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  rations.  When  they  came  to 
the  wheel  tracks,  they  only  paused  for 
a  moment  or  two,  and  then  pressed  on 
in  pursuit.  Eventually  they  came  to  the 
belt  of  stones  where  .Shepherd  had  turned 
off. 

The  moon  was  now  low,  and  Mhercas 
it  is-  easy  enough  to  follow  sand  tracks 
in  a  dim  light,  it  needs  the  full  strength 
of  the  sun  to  notice  whether  one  stone 
has  been  pressed  into  the  ground  more 
firmly  than  its  fellow,  by  the  passing 
over  it  of  horse  or  man.  OTiara  rode 
straig^ht  ahead  across  the  stony  belt  for 
about  a  mile  till  he  struck  sand  on  the 
other  side,  and  searched  up  and  down 
the  edge  to  find  the  spot  where  Shepherd 
had  continued  his  journey.  But  in  vain. 
^\'erry,  the  black  tracker,  met  with  no 
better  success  as  he  tried  to  find  out 
whether  the  rider  had  gone  up  or  down 
the  belt  of  stones. 

Finally,  when  the  moon  was  nearly  set- 
ting, they  gave  up  the  search  till  day- 
light, and  set  out  to  follow  the  waggon 
tracks  in  the  direction  the  camels  had 
most  recently  taken,  -which  w-as  away 
from  the  -water-hole.  In  le&s  than  half 
an  hour,  they  heard  a  bell,  and  presently 
the  ung-ainlv  forms  of  several  camels 
loomed  up  weirdly  in  the  uncertain  light. 
The  animals  -v\'ere  not  hobbled,  for  both 
hobble-straps  were  fastened  round  the 
same  lee.  and  the  loose  links  of  the 
chains  clinked  as  thev  \valkcd  slowly 
awav  to  join  their  fellows  who  were 
fastidiouS'lv  picking  at  the  low  bushes 
which  dotted  the  drearv  plain.  Nothing 
but  sheer  carelessness  could  accotmt  for 
this  state  of  affairs. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on  a  dog 
barked  at  them,  and  almost  at  once  they 
came  upon  a  long  waggon  carrying  three 
tanks  of  water,  pulled  ud  on  the  track, 
with  the  harness  and  chains  scattered 
round  in  confusion.  As-  soon  as  O'Hara 
saw  the  harness,  he  knew  that  something 
was  wrong,  for  a  camel  teamster,  Avl'ien 
he    is    on    the    road,    alwavs    leaves    the 


collars,  spiders,  and  chains  in  their  right 
places,  ready  for  hitching  up  in  the 
niornmg.  The  dog  had  retreated  under 
the  waggon  and  stood  there,  looking  out 
between  the  wheels,  growling  defiance. 

The  trooper  gave  the  Inishman's-  camp- 
call:  "  Anybody  home?"  but  received  no 
answer. 

"  White  man  in  there,"  said  Werry, 
pointing  under  the  waggon. 

It  was  too  dark  for  OTTara  to  see, 
so  he  lit  a  luu-ricane  lantern  which  was 
hanging  from  the  back  of  the  waggon, 
and  stooped  down.  The  dog  made  a 
rush  at  him,  but  he  kicked  it  out  of  the 
way,  and  when  it  came  at  him  again  he 
called  to  the  black  boy  to  tie  it  up.  Two 
men  lay  on  the  sand,  snoring  and  fully 
dressed.  One  was  a  big  youngish-look- 
ing white  man,  the  other  was  a  nigger. 
])Oth  their  heads  were  resting  on  the 
same  swag.  Two  or  three  bottles  lay 
near  them,  but  even  without  this  evidence, 
it  was  clear  that  the  men  were  in  a 
drunken  sleep. 

O'Hara  picked  up  one  of  the  bottles. 
It  was  empty,  but  the  smell  made  him 
hunt  round  till  he  found  one  which  had 
a  few  drops  of  liquor  left  in  the  bottom 
of  it..  The  stuff  was  a  reddish  colour. 
A  Central  Australian  trooper  may  have 
a  "beat  "of  250  miles  each  Avay,  and  his 
duties  are  consequently  more  varied  than 
those  of  members  of  the  force  down 
country.  Excise  work  is  one  of  these 
duties,  and  O'Hara  immediately  knew 
that  the  liquid  in  the  bottle  was  faked 
grog.  He  had  come  across  this  mixture 
in  the  bush  once  or  twice  before.  It  was 
nothing  else  but  methylated  spirits 
coloured  with  Condy's  crystals,  and  often 
went  by  the  name  of  "  pinkie." 

He  tried  to  rouse  the  white  man  by 
shaking  him  and  shouting  in  his  ear, 
but  the  heavy  snoring  went  on  without 
interruption,  so  the  trooper  dragged  the 
man  out  unceremoniously  from  under 
the  waggon,  and  douched  him  again  and 
again  with  water,  till  he  was  soaked 
from  head  to  foot.  Even  such  drastic 
measures  as  these  only  made  the  drunken 
man  move  uneasily  in  his  sleep,  so 
O'Hara  put  his  hand  over  the  man's 
mouth  and  squeezed  his  nostrils  tight  to 
stop  his  breathing.  A  choke,  a  struggle 
for  breath,  and  the  man's  eyes  opened 
and  looked  vacantly  at  the  trooper.  He 
tried  to  speak,  but  as  soon  as  O'Hara 
took  his  hand  awav  he  immediatelv  fell 
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TRAIN  FOR  THE  BIGGER  POSITION 

The  foiitsijondeiice  system  of  instruction  is  to-day  recognised  as  the  ideal  method 
ot  mstruction.  Through  the  study  of  I.C.S.  Courses,  thousands  of  students  have  been 
given  tile  training  that  enabled  them  to  grasp  opportunities  when  open  to  them  and 
derive  benefits  which  otherwise  they  would  never  have  known.  They  have  enjoyed 
larger  incomes,  greater  comfort,  and  innumerable  things  that  characterise  the  life  of 
successful  men  efficiently  trained.  They  have  shown  the  world  that  I.C.S.  trained  men 
can  qualify  to  fill  not  only  the  £300  and  £500  positions,  but  the  £1000  and  £2000  positions 
as   well. 

You  who  are  ambitious  will  readily  appreciate  the  reasons  why.  The  I.C.S.  student 
has  behind  him  the  resources  of  a  great  institution  with  thirty  years'  experience  in 
training  over  2.250,000  students,  and  the  International  Correspondence  Schools  will  stand 
on  the  ;ichipvements  of  these  .'■■tudents.  and  what  they  sav  about  I.C.S.  service 

The  initial  cost  of  I.C.S.  Courses  was  £750,000,  aiid  £40,000  is  spent  annually  in 
revision  and  keeping  them  abreast  of  the  rapid  march  of  progress,  317  Universities, 
Colleges  Government  Institution.s,  etc.,  including  some  large  institutions  in  Australia, 
use  I.C.S.  Text  Books  for  class-ioom  work  and  reference  purposes. 

In  your  own  interests,   is  it  not   worth    your   while  to  enquire  just  what  the  I.C.S.   can  do  for  you? 

SUCCESS  IS  NINE-TENTHS  A  MATTER  OF  ALLYING  YOURSELF  WITH  THE  RIGHT  FORCES,  marching  with 

the  rigbt  men,  .iml  linking  up  with  the  firms  that  can  help  you. 

I.C.S.  TRAINING  IS  EASY  AND  COMPLETE.  I.C.S.  TRAINING  IS  EASY  AND  COMPLETE. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself,  your  family,  and  the  nation,  at  any  rate  to  make  enquiry 
(without  obligation)  how  you  may  train  elid  qualify  yourself  for  a  better  position.  Call 
or  write  to-day  to  one  of  the  offices  of  the 

INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS  (c.l)  m. 


183  Pitt  Street,   Sydney. 
70  Giwler  Place,   Adelaide. 


(The   World's   Schoolhouse) 

79  SwanstoD  Street,  Melbourne.  336  Queen  Street,   Brisbane. 

18  Royal  Arcade,    Perth.  Box  252,   Post  Office,   Hobart. 


WHAT  POSITION  DO  YOU  WANT  ? 


Advertisement    Writer 
Agriculturist 
.Architect 
Bookkeeper 
Builder 

Carpenter    and    Joiner 
Caricaturist    and    Car- 
toonist 
Chauffeur 
Carriage  Builder 
Civil  Engineer 


Clerk  of  "Works 
Concrete  Engineer 
Colliery  Manager 
CoiTimercial  Designer 
Drauglitsman 
Electrical  Engineer 
>'urmture  Maker 
Gas  Power  Engineer 
Industrial  Chemist 
Live  Stock  Bree<ler 
Marine  Engineer 
Motor  Engineer 


Information  supplied    ^without  obligation)  to  eit' 

quirers  and  a    Free    Booklet    posted.      Just  mark 

and  mail  this    Coupon    TO-DA  Y.     It   will  be  the 

first  step  upwards. 

Motor  Body  Builder  Shf)w  Card  "Writer 

Motor  Media nic  Sign  Painter 

Mining  Engineer  Secretary 

Mechanical  Engineer  Shopkeeper 


Metallurgist 
Municipal  Engineer 
Navigator 
Poultry    Farmer 
Ptiblicity  Manager 
Refrigerating 

Engineer 
Salesman 


Structural  Engineer 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Engineer 
Textile  Expert 
Window  Dresser 
Wood  Worker 
Work.s'  Engineer 


Foreign  Languages — French.   Italian,  Spanish.  Herman,  by  Phonograph. 
The  I.C.S.   teach  over   20O   Courses.      If  it   is   only  Commercial  Arithmetic,  or  Handwriting, 
Workshop  Calculations,    or    Timber   Measurements,     Business   Systems,    Precis  and  Indexing, 
Commercial  Law,  Economics,  or  Station  Book-keeping,      WE   CAN  HELP    YOU. 

.Ask  for  information  conctrnitig  any  subject  in  which  you  may  be  interested. 


Name . 


S.R. 
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Help  Australia 

Grow ! 


By  completing  the  Repatriation  of  our 
Returned  Soldiers  you  are  helping  to 
build  up  a  prosperous  Australia  Money 
must  be  provided  to  bring  Repatriation 
to  a  successful  end. 

Help  to  open  up  the  country,  to  in- 
crease production  of  wool,  \vheat,  food- 
stuffs and  other  essentials  of  Commerce. 

Assist  in  building  up  a  prosperous 
future  for  Australia  to  the  direct  benefit 
of  yourself  and  your  children. 

Buy  Peace  Loan 

Bonds ! 


The  Banks  will  help  you  to  contribute  your 
share  of  the  £25,000  000  required,  by  lending 
you  up  to  90%  at5  9f  interest.  THE  PEACE 
LOAN  BONDS  BEAR  6%  INTEREST.  Full 
information  from  any  Bank  or  Post  Office. 


JOSEPH  COOK, 

Treasurer. 
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off   again   into   a  deep    sleep.       It   took  pannikin   near  the   sleeping  white   man, 

nearly  half  an  hour  to  rouse  him,  and  for   he   knew   what   a  terrible  thirst   he 

when   he    regained   sufficient    conscious-  would  have  when  the  deadening  effects 

ness     to     realise    that     he     was     being  of  the  drug  were  wearing  off. 

questioned,  he  was  only  able  to  give  the  when   they    reached   the   spot    where 

most  muddled  answers  Shepherd's  tracks  crossed  those  of  the 

*  Wha    yer  want?     he  grumbled  waggon,   O'Hara   sent  the   boy   over   to 

I  want  a  drmk,    O  Kara  shouted  m  t^g  belt  of  stones  to  investigate,   while 

>T-f  ^^'                    J                                   •  1  ^^^  ^°°^"^  ^^^  pack-horse  and  rode  straight 

The  man  spread  one  hand  out  with  ahead  towards  the  water-hole.     In  about 

a   weary  help-yourself   sort  of   gesture,  three  miles  he  struck  Shepherd's  tracks 

but  the  trooper  shouted  back:    "  They  re  ^gain,  and   had  no   difficulty   in  picking 

all  empty.  them  out   from  the  camel  pad,   for  the 

There  was  no  answer,  but  a  sleepy  sun  was  now  half  an  hour  high.  As  he 
smile  spread  over  the  drunkard's  face,  rode  up  the  sandy  bed  of  the  creek  and 
and  he  would  have  lapsed  into  uncon-  came  in  sight  of  Box  Hole,  he  noticed 
sciousness  again  if  his  questioner  had  an  ill-conditioned  horse  standing  de- 
not  shaken  him  vigorously  .  "  They're  jectedly  under  a  tree.  It  was-  evidently 
empty,"  shouted  O'Hara,  again.  "I  a  worker,  for  it  did  not  gallop  away  at 
want  a  drink.  Haven't  you  got  'ny  more  ?  his  approach,  and  when  he  got  up 
Here !^^  Wake  up!  Haven't  you  got  'ny  to  it  he  saw  recent  saddle  sweat- 
more?"  marks     on     its    back.       Then     he     saw 

"Got   'ny  more.      ...      Got  'ny  something     that     surprised     him     still 

more."  mumbled  the  man.  "'Course  'e's  more;     the     tracks     which     the     horse 

got  some  more.      .      .      .      Lots  of  it."  had      made      round      the      tree   ^  were 

"Who's  got  it?     You?      .      .      .      .  those   which  he  and   his  boy   had  been 

Here,  I'll  drown  you  if  you  don't  answer  following    for    days.      This  was    Shep- 

me.    Who's  the  bloke  that's  got  the  grog,  herd's  horse. 

^r 'i'-    ^^^  trooper  shouted  at  the  top  jhe  trooper  was  on  the  alert  at  once, 

of  his  voice  as  if  sheer  physical   force  jf  Shepherd's  horse  was  hanging  round 

was  ^  necessary    to    pierce    the    drugged  the  water-hole    it  meant  that  the  man 

man  s  consciousness.  himself  must  be  camped  somewhere  near. 


Who?    Why,  ol'  Champy,  o'  course 
Camped  near  Box  'Ole. 
Good   fella,   Champy.     Lot's  o'  grog. 
.     Quid  a  bottle.      .     .      Lot's  o'.      . 
lot's  o' — ."    The  slow  voice  trailed  away 
to  silence,  and  O'Hara  let  the  man  sink 


This  puzzled  O'Hara,  for  the  fugitive 
was  a  consummate  bushman  and  knew 
quite  well  that  he  could  be  followed  any- 
where in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  out- 
witting  a    black   tracker.      Perhaps    the 


back  into  profound  sleep.  man  thought  he  had  a  longer  start  than 

The  moon  had  set  more  than  an  hour  was     actually     the     case,      and      could 

ago,    and    it    was    too    dark    to    travel  afford      a      day's      spell      for      himself 

further  that   night,   so   the   horses   were  and      his      horse;      the      poor      beast 

unsaddled    and   let    go    till    daylight    to  certainly     looked      as      if      he      needed 

shuffle  about  in  hobbles  and  search  for  one.     Then  the  thought  of  grog  flashed 

a  few  mouthfuls  of   feed.     O'Hara  put  through  the  trooper's  mind.     If  an  ex- 

a   rope    round   the   sleeping   nigger  and  hausted  man,  such  as  Shepherd  must  be, 

dragged   him   some  distance  away   from  had  drunk  doctored  liquor,  the  end  of  his 

the  waggon  and  left  him  sprawling  there,  long    ride    for    freedom    had    now   been 

He  put  the  white  man  back  on  the  swag  reached' and  he  was  practically  a  prisoner 

and  then  lay  down  himself  and  slept  for  alreadv.  for  no  one  could  poss-ibly  with- 

the    few    remaining   hours    of  night,    as  stand  the  terrible  effects  of  methylated 

only  healthy  men,  tired  out  by  exercise  spirits. 

in  the  open-air,  can  sleep.  But  O'Hara  was  a  cautious  man  and 

He  awoke  at  the  rising  of  the  morn-  took    nothing    for    granted.        He    dis- 

ing  star,   sent  Werry   after  the   horses-,  mounted   and   led   the   saddle   and   pack 

and  had  breakfast,  and  was  on  the  way  horses  quietly  to  water  and  then  hitched 

to   the    water-hole  before   the   sun   was  them   up  to  separate  trees,  taking  care 

up.     He   left  a  bucket  of   water  and   a  that  no  loose  metal  such  as  stirrups  or 
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bits-  or  buckles  could  rattle  and  betray  was-  Champy's  black  boy   who  had  not 

him       When    all   precautions    had    been  been  near  the  camp  for  two  days, 

taken,  he  made  sure  that  his  automatic  O'Hara  still  kept  silence,  but  gave  the 

pistol    was    ready    for   instant    use.    and  door   another  push,   till   it   swung   wide 

then    climbed    the    bank   of    the    water-  and  banged  against  the  wall,  making  a 

hole      He  at  once   saw   Champy's  iron  great  noise.     The  bound  man  had  seen 

shed    with    the    bush     shelter     leaning  the  hand  and  noticed  that  it  was  white, 

against  it.  "  Hi,  there,  yer  bl thieving  b , 

The  trooper  stood  behind  a  tree   for  YerVe  come  back, 'ave  yer?"  he  shouted, 

a    few   minutes   and   waited,  motionless,  thinking  it  was  Shepherd.     "'  Don't  stay 

Nothing  stirred,  not  even  the  leaves-  of  sneaking  there.     I  know  who  y'are.     I 

the  box  trees,  glistening  in  the  sun  like     can    tell    yer    bl stink,    yer    b . 

thin  slabs  of  green  bronze.     He  walked  What   yer   done  with  my   'ors-es,   damn 

out  into  the  open  for  a  few  yards  and  yer?      .      .      .    And  'ow  long  yer  goin' 

stood    still    again.       Unbroken    silence,  ter  keep  me  'ere?"     The  man  realised 

He    went    noiselessly    nearer    the    shed,  his  helpless  position,  and  broke  off  into 

All  at  once  he  heard  the  pad  pad  of  a  the  most   terrible   blasphemy   ending   in 

ridden  horse  on  soft  sand.     He  cocked  spasms  of  almost  incoherent  rage, 

his  pis-tol  and  turned  round  and   faced  O'Hara  had  met  Shepherd  many  times 

the    sound,   crouching  behind   a   mound  on  friendly  terms  in  the  past,  and  knew^ 

of  spinifex  grass.     There  was  no  need  his  voice    well.      This    was    certainly    a 

for    alarm.      It   w^as    only    his    ^tracker,  different    man.      Concealment    was    not 

Werry,  who  had  easily  followed  Shep-  longer   necessary,    so   he   stood   up  and 

herd's   horse   over   the   stones   and   had  looked  in  through  the  open  door.    There 

come  on  to  the  water-hole.  O'Hara  tacitly  was  nothing  in  the  trooper's  appearance 

attracted    the    boy's    attention    and    sig-  to  indicate  his  calling,  and  he  kept  his 

nailed  him  to  stay  where  he  was.  Werry  pistol  hand  behind  his  back.  He  satisfied 

drew  rein  and  s-at  motionless  while  the  himself    that    the    old    man    was   alone 

trooper  again  turned  towards  the  camp,  before  setting  him  free,  and  then  grad- 

He  stole  to  the  fire.     The  ashes  were  ually,    out    of    the    mass    of    profanity, 

cold,  but    boot   tracks    all   around   con-  pieced    together   the   tale   of    Champy's 

vinced  him  that  he  was  hot  on  the  scent,  abused   hospitality.      At  times   the   maa 

They  were  Shepherd's  boots.     Creeping  was  beside  himself  with  rage,  and  threw 

up   to  the   wall   of   the  hut.   he   peeped  all   caution    to    the    winds,    even   telling 

between  two  uneven  sheets  of  iron  into  the  stranger  that  two  bottles  of  his  wine 

the    interior.        At    first    "he    could    see  had   been    stolen    out   of    the   cupboard, 

nothing,  but    somebody    was    there,    for  This-   was    one   of    the  things   that    the 

breathing  came  from  one  corner  of  the  trooper  especially  wanted  to  know,  the 

room.     As  his  eyes  became  accustomed  rest  was  perfectly  clear  from  the  ran- 

to  the  gloom,  his  ears  also  caught  sounds  sacked  state  of  the  store,  and  from  the 

of  restless  moving  and  occasional  mut-  tracks    which    eventually    led    away    to 

ters.     At  last  he  made  out  a  man  rolled  the  north-west. 

up  in  a  camp-sheet.     The  face  was  not  O'Hara  could  not  afford  to  waste  time 

at  all  clear.  by  arresting  a  mere  sly-grqg  seller  when 

O'Hara  moved  round  to  the  door  and  he    was   close   on   the   heels   of    an   im- 

slowly  pushed  it  open  with  his-  left  hand,  portant  criminal,  so  he  trusted  that  the 

w^hile  .his    right    held    the    pistol.      The  man,  in  his  excitement,  would  not  guess 

door   was   made   of    old    strips    of    iron  who    his    second    visitor    was,    and    he 

loosely  nailed  to  a  frame,  and  ii  rattled,  cleared  out  as  soon  as  he  had  got  all  the 

The   muttering    stopped    for  a    moment  information  he  could, 

and   the   shadowy   form   on  the   ground  The    trooper    and    his    boy    rode    all 

lay  dead  still.     O'Hara  pushed  the  door  that  dav  and  the  next,  and  the  morning 

open  a  little  more.  of   the    following  was   half   gone    when 

"Who's  there?"  two    moving    objects    appeared    in    the 

The    trooper    was    crouching    out   pf  distance.     At  first  it  was  difficult  to  tell 

sight  and  did  not  answer.  what    they    were,    for    quivers    of   heat 

"Who's    there,    damn    yer?      Is    that  rose    from    the    sand    and    distorted    all 

you,  Timmy,  yer  young  b— — ?"   Timmy  objects  more  than  half  a  mile  away,  but 
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YouVe  Got  to  Have  More  Money. 


Living  expenses — food,  cloth- 
ing, rent,  amusements — have 
doubled,  or  more  than  doubled, 
in  cost. 

You've  got  to  increase  your 
earnings  enough  to  keep  up 
with  these  ever  rising  costs. 
Eut  how?  How.  witliout 
speculating  or  gambling,  or 
■changing  your  line  of  work, 
can  you  double  or  treble  your 
income  in  a  reasonably  short 
time? 

There  is  only  one  way — and 
that  is  by  using  ALL  of  your 
Iiijwers — 100  per  cent,  of  your 
jibiUties — instead  of  the  10  per 
cent.,  25  per  cent.,  or  50  per 
cent,  used  by  ninety-nine  men 
out  of  a  hundred. 

Professor  William  James,  one 
uf  tlie  world's  greatest  psychol- 
ofiists  says:  "As  a  rule,  men 
habitually  use  only  a  small  part 
of  the  power  which  they  actu- 
ally possess.  Compared  wit'.i 
what  they  ought  to  be,  they  are 
only  half-awake.  Their  fires  are 
.lauTped,  tlieir  drafts  are 
( lit^rked.  They  are  making  us3 
of  only  a  small  part  of  their 
J  ossible  mental  and  physical  re- 
*:(mrces." 

lOO  p.c.  Use  of  Your  Powers 

SUCCESS,  in  short,  is  simnly 
a  matte-  of  INTELLIGRXT 
DIRECTION  OF  YOUR  OWK 
POWERS.  All  the  essentials 
of  success  are  within  you.  they 
sire  simply  awaiting  proper  de- 
Aclnfimenl. 

Our  industrial  chiefs.  our 
■meri'hant  princes,  our  financial 
kings,  our  intellectual  leaders — 
all  started  their  careers  with  a 
mental  and  physical  eriuipment 
no  greater  than  that  of  flieavo-- 
age    man.  They    made    their 

success  by  using  ALL  of  their 
powers  instead  of  the  small  pe:- 
contage  utilised  by  the  average 
man. 

Now,  be  honest  with  yourself 
— what  is  the  barrier  that  blocks 
YOX'R  r '""Rrt  ss  to  tlie  things  you 
most  desire  in  life?  What  is  it 
that  keeps  YOIT  from  ni  iking 
more  money?  Isn't  it  INEFFI- 
CIENCY— failure  to  use  to  capa- 
city the  powers  with  which  you 
hove  been  endowed? 

EHiciency — 100  per  cent,  use 
of  your  talents — would  bring 
vou  inimediate  advan:-.  ment — 
•would  enable  you  to  double  or 
treble  your  Jn(;ome,  especially 
now  when  there  is  so  great  a 
demand  for  big  men  to  hll  the 
manv  big  iobs  that  have  been 
oreaiied  or  left  open  by  the  War. 
With  Efficiency  behind  him, 
.\NY  man.  regardless"  of  previ- 
ous training  or  education,  can 
liold  down  the  biggest  jobs  in 
the  business  world  to-da\-.  "Or- 
(hnarv  .ibility,  properly  deve- 
loped!" savs  Theodore  N.  Vail, 
•■  is  all  that  Is  neces.sary  to  reach 
X\\p  higlu-st  rung  in  the  ladder 
<.r  success." 


The  One  Best  Way 

The  ABILITY  you  have;  the 
DEVELOPMENT  must  come 
through  Efficiency.  Properly 
directed,  the  latent  ability  in  you 
will  enable  you  to  reach  any 
height  to  which  you  may  aspire 
— to  realise  ambitions  that  now 
seem   inipossil)le   of  attainment. 

For  anytiiing  that  you  have 
to  do,.whotiier  it  be  the  building 
of  a  .'tkysciapor,  the  mana.ging 
of  ;in  oflice  the  winnin.g  of  a 
big,L;er  job,  there  is  but  one  effi- 
cicat  ■yvay — one  best  wa.v — of 
doing  it.  Efficiency  will  point 
out  to  you  that  one  best  way. 

In  the  Emerson  Coiu-se  you 
learn  fi'om  a  master  of  ETici- 
ency  the  fundamental  principles 
that  are  I'esponsilile  for  all  suc- 
cess in  life  and  business.  Not 
only  do  you  learn  these  princi- 
ples but  you  receive  actual 
training  in   their   application. 


Efficiency 

Harrington  Emerson  is  rightly 
i-egurded  as  the  central  fi.gure  of 
the  woild-wide  E.'ficiencv  move- 
ment. He  was  the  first  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  nation  to 
the  elimination  of  industrial 
wa.ste.  first  to  formulate  and 
apidy  the  principles  of  Effici- 
ency to  industries,  and  first  to 
conceive  of  the  application  of 
the.se  principles  to  the  indivi- 
dual. 

Thousands  of  pounds  in  money 
and  the  tlnve  of  some  of  the 
h.ighest  paid  men  in  the  country 
were  freely  spent  in  preparing 
the  Course.  It  represents  the 
knowledge  and  experience  gained 
in  forty  years  of  work  in  over 
two  hundred  plants,  many  of 
them  the  largest  of  their  kind 
in  the  whole  world.  For  his 
work  in  just  one  of  the.se  plants 
Mr.  Emer.son  was  paid  £40,000. 
vet  we  offer  you  the  results  of 
all  his  research  and  experience, 
made  up  into  twenty-four  les- 
.«ons.  for  only  Fifteen  guineas 
for  the  twenty-four  lessons,  pay- 
able 21s.  with  coupon,  and  then 
42  s.   a  month  for  seven  months. 

Examine  the  First  Three 
Lessons  at   Our   Risk 

The  attached  coupon  will 
bring  them,  each  one  a  week 
apart — subject  to  30  days'  ex- 
amination. Read  them — try 
them  out — if  you  are  not  more 
than  sati-sfied  with  the  results 
at  the  end  of  30  days — if  you 
cannot  see  where  thc.v  will  double 
or  treble  your  earning  power — 
send  them  bark  and  your  tirst 
payment  of  one'  guinea  will  be 
refunded  immediately  and  in 
full. 

Rofivember.  Mr.  Emerson  is 
no  mere  theorist  or  dreamer, 
lie  is  a  wide-awake,  world-fam- 
ous professional  man,  one  of 
the  busiest  business  engineers 
in  the  country.  In  his  very  first 
big  job  the  savings  etfected 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of 
£.">00,000  per  ye.ar,  while  the 
amount  paid  him  for  his  ser- 
vices wns  £50,000.     Denton  Hats 


Ltd.,  Art  Furnishing  Co.,  Mc- 
Kenzie  and  Holland  Ltd.,  Chas. 
Ruwolt  Pty.  Ltd.,  Denyers  Ltd., 
Noske  Bros..  Wm.  Detmold  Ltd., 
John  Danks  and  Son  Pty.  Ltd., 
Hoffman  Brick  Works,  Sund.< 
and  McDougall  Pty.  Ltd.,  A,  Vic- 
tor Leggo  and  Co.,  A.  W.  Green- 
wood and  Co.,  Barnet  Glass  Rub- 
ber Co.,  and  scores  of  other  Aus- 
tralian -  known  coneerns  have 
themselves  subscribed  to  tht- 
I'^merson  Course  in  Per.sonal  Ef- 
ficiency for  training  of  their  em- 
ployees. 

Money  Back  Guarantee 

Merely  attach  your  cheque  or 
a  bank  note  (which  will  be  re- 
turned to  you  after  j-ou  have 
.seen  the  lessons  if  you  decide 
not  to  go  through  with  the  > 
Couise)  to  the  coupon  and  mail 
in  to  us.  Tlie  first  lesson  will 
go  forward  immediately  and  tl^- 
next  two  will  follow  a  week 
apart. 

"7  -uiember,  the  i-.'upon  i.'^ 
sin*>l.v  an  opportunity  for  you  to 
see  the  Course  for  .yours^'f. 
There  is  no  sale — no  o!)li.gat  ->n 
to  keep  it — until  you  have  fied. 
it  out  in  your  own  h.'r.ne  for  30 
days  and  are  satisfie<I.  Just  let 
us"  send  the  first  thre.'  lessons 
for  your  examination. 

Hundreds  of  Australian  Stu- 
dents have  doubled  and  trebled 
their  incomes  througii  the  hel]' 
of  this  Course.  "\\'h.\-  not  take 
the  same  step  as  they  did  and 
reap   the   .siime   benefit? 

But  remem'oer,  too,  in  t!;-,' 
great  book  of  time  there  is  but 
one  word — "  NOW  " — So  s?nd 
the  order  now  while  you  think 
of  it. 
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EMERSON  INSTITUTE  OF 
EFFICIENCY. 

The  Riaito,   497  Collins  Street, 

Melbourne. 

You  may  enrol  me  for 
the  Emerson  Course  in  Per- 
sonal Efficiency  —  Twenty- 
four  Lessons — subject  to  30 
da.vs'  examination  of  the 
first    three   Lessons. 

I  enclose  first  payment  of 
21s.  Od.,  and  I  agree  to  either 
notify  you  in  30  days  that 
I  do  not  wish  to  go  through 
with  the  Course  (in  which 
event  you  are  to  immedi- 
ately refund  me  my  pay- 
ment of  21s.  Od.),  or  else  I 
will  send  you  two  guineas 
then  and  two  guineas  a 
month  thereafter  for  seven 
months ;  or  fourteen  guineas 
cash  in  full. 

Stead's  8-20. 

Name 

Address . 

Occupation 
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Graceful  Girls 
Can^t  Have  Corns  ! 


Costs  not  a  farthing  a  corn,  girls ! 
Can't  liurt  !  Spread  a  little  Frozol- 
Ice  on  that  pet  corn  of  yours !  At 
once  that  corn  goes  out  of  the 
aching  business.  Soon  the  corn  can 
be  lifted  out  with  finger  tips.  Can't 
hurt.    Sure,  it's  wonderful. 


Midget  bottles  of 
Froze] -Ice  cost  but 
a  trifle  at  any 
chemist's  shop,  but 
contain  ample  to 
shrivel  up  and 
loosen  e\-ery  hard 
of  soft  corn,  corn 
between  toes  or 
callous,  without 
soreness  or  inflam- 
mation. Frozol-Ice 
is  the  invention  of 
a  very  brilliant 
chemist. 


l'^' 


i'bank    you    for    mentioning    Stead's    Review,    when    writing    to    advpi-tisers. 
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as  the  men  rode  nearer,  the  animals 
proved  to  be  hobbled  horses,  shuffling 
usteadilv  back  in  the  direction  of  the 
Box  Plole.  Examination  of  their  tracks 
led  to  a  startling  discovery.  These 
were  Champy's-  horses,  the  very  ones 
which  Shepherd  had  stolen.  The  man 
they  were  after  was,  therefore,  some- 
where in  that  vast  desert,  alone  and  on 
foot !  The  pursuit  of  a  criminal  at  once 
changed  to  the  rescue  of  a  perishing 
man. 

Werry  unhobbled  the  homing  horses 
and  let  them  go,  and  then  followed  his 
master  who  was  pushing  on  as  fast  as 
he  dare.  They  camped  that  night  beside 
a  native  well,  but  saw  no  traces-  of  the 
white  man,  except  the  cold  ashes  of  a 
fire,  and  tracks  which  led  on  again 
from  the  place  in  the  same  north- 
westerly direction. 

Next  day,  about  noon,  O'Hara  was 
wondering  whether  he  should  give  the 
horses  a  spell  for  an  hour  or  two  and 
make  uo  for  the  delay  by  travelling  on 
in  the  cool  of  the  night,  when  he  saw 
a  dot  near  the  horizon  and  slightly  to 
the  south  of  the  line  of  hoof  marks. 
The  plain  was  so  barren  that  any  object 
whatever  caught  the  eye,  and  this-  one 
looked  as  if  it  was  moving.  Mirages 
filled  every  distant  depression,  and 
around  the  whole  circle  of  the  horizon 
was  a  band  of  delicately  tinted  vapour, 
on  which  the  sky  appeared  to  float  like 
a  blue  dome  of  the  frailest  glass.  The 
blazing  sun  made  vibrations  rise  from  the 
burning  sand  like  invisible  smoke,  and  the 
distant  dot  was  sometimes  seen  and  some- 
times clouded  out  of  sight.  For  another 
mile  the  men  did  not  alter  their  course, 
and  then  O'Hara,  who  was  riding  in  the 
lead,  pulled  up  and  waited  for  the 
tracker.  He  got  as  clear  a  view  as  he 
could  by  looking  through  a  hole  made 
by  half  clenching  his  fi?t,  and  had  almost 
decided  that  the  thing  was  an  emu.  when 
Werry  said,  in  a  decided  tone :  "  White 
man  out  there." 

O'Hara  did  not  immediately  take  the 
boy's  word,  but  watched  as  intently  as 
the  glare  would  permit.  The  object  was 
doing  nothing  but  move  backwards  and 
forwards  in  an  aimless  manner.  If  it 
was  indeed  a  man,  whatever  could  he 
be  doing?  Werry  repeated  his  assertion, 
adding,  as-  the  result  of  further  scrutiny: 
"  Me  think  him  take  ofiF  clothes." 


ffcJeprayf 
JJasierg 


'WEAR 

HOLEPROOF  SOCKS 

Saves   Darning— Outlasts   all 
other   brands 

Pure   Silk,    Lisle    and   Cotton 

SOLD    BY    MERCERS   EVERYWHERE 

Indents  through  WaUer  Cathro  Pty.  Ltd. 
50  York  Street,  Sydriey 

MRIS 

C/IRTERS 

No  Mef  a1 
can  touch  you 

Paris  Garters 

No  Metal  can  Touch  You 

ARE    MADE    FOR    YOU 
WHEN    BUYING 

Look  for  above  trade  mark  plainly 
stamped  on  each  pair 


SOLD    BY 

Mercers  and  Men's  Toggery 
Stores   Everywhere 

Made  by  STEIN   &   COMPANY,   Chicago 

Sole  Agents  :    Walter  Cathro  Pty.  Ltd. 
50  York  Street,    Sydney 
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The  trooper  did  iioi  answer,  but  led 
•off  in  the  direction  of  the  moving  dot. 
He  had  not  gone  far  before  his  own 
sight  confirmed  his  tracker's  assertion. 
It  was  indeed  a  man !  Shouting  to  the 
native  to  come  along  steadily,  he  set  his 
horse  at  a  canter.  Presently  a  dark  thing 
on  the  ground  to  the  right  attracted  his 
attention,  and  he  rode  over  to  inve&ti- 
gate.  It  was  a  man's  shirt.  Then  one 
to  tile  left,  connected  with  the  former 
lay  tracks  of  bare  staggering  feet.  It 
was  a  pair  of  trousers.  Finally  he  found 
a  hat. 

"  The  man  took  no  notice  when  O'Hara 
rode  up.  The  trooper  shouted,  but  there 
was  no  more  response  than  if  the  desert 
silence  had  remained  unbroken.  In  the 
■centre  of  a  little  depression  of  bare  clay, 
were  three  bottles  standing  upright  to- 
gether. Sitrrounding  the  basin  was  a 
sandy  rim.  where  a  naked  white  man 
was  stmnbling  on  doggedly  round  and 
roimd.  round  and  round.  By  the  tracks 
of  his  shuffling  feet,  he  must  have  been 
drawing  that  terrible  circle  for  several 
hours  while  the  pitiless  sim  beat  down 
on  his  unprotected  head.  His-  tongue 
lolled  out  of  his  mouth  and  was  dark 
•coloured  and  swollen,  his  head  jerked 
forward  loosely  with  each  stride,  and  his 
tottering  legs  were  bent  almost  to  a 
right  angle  at  the  knees.  If  he  sank 
just  a  little  lower,  his  hanging  hands 
Avould  touch  the  ground,  and  then  he 
■would  crawl  over  the  burning  sand,  like 


any  other  dying  beast,  round  and  round, 
round  and  round,  for  nothing  but  utter 
exhaustion  would  stop  that  parade  of 
death. 

O'lTara  got  off  his  horse  and  let  the 
reins  hang  down  so  that  it  wouldn't 
move  away.  Then  he  stood  directly  in 
the  path  of  the  shambling  figure,  it 
came  on  unheeding,  with  glazed  eyes  and 
spent  senses,  and  bumped  into  the  trooper 
as  if  the  hour  had  been  pitch  dark  mid- 
night instead  of  brilliant  noon.  O'Hara 
caught  it  before  it  fell  and  laid  it  down 
gently  and  looked  into  the  Tnan's  face. 
It  was  jack  Shepherd. 

Five  days  later,  two  mounted  men  and 
a  native  rode  up  to  the  Box  Hole  from 
the  north-west,  and  gave  their  horses 
a  drink.  One  of  them  was  so  weak  that 
many  short  rests  had  had  to  be  taken 
during  the  past  few  days,  and  even  now, 
he  appeared  to  be  keeping  himself  up- 
right in  the  saddle  more  by  will  power 
than  by  physical  strength.  When  the 
horses  had  satisfied  their  thirst,  the 
party  rode  up  the  north  bank  to  the 
iron  shed  and  bough  shelter  which  stood 
there.  The  place  was  deserted.  Nothing 
that  was  worth  anything  remained.  The 
ashes  were  a  week  old.  It  was  evident 
that  O'Hara.  in  setting  Champy's  horses 
free  from  their  hobbles,  had  given  the 
man  the  means  of  escaping,  for  the  buggv- 
had  gone  also.  The  old  grog  seller  had 
taken  no  chances. 


f^n^^' 
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HILDYARD  STEEL   WHEEL    WAGONS 

Are  now  fitted  with   PATENT   TWIN  ROLLER 

BEARINGS.     3  horses  do  the  work  of  5. 

More  Durable  than  Ordinary  Axles,  and  Guaranteed. 
Wa«ons  for  Wheat.  Wool,  and   All  Classes  of  Work. 

Traction   Wagons  a  Specialty. 

Wide  Tyres.         Send  for  Catalog  Now. 

HILDYARD  WAGON  WORKS,  Kensington.  Melb. 
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ORGANISATION ! ! 


The  Great  War  proved  that  all  human  achievements  depend  upon 
org^anised  brain  power. 

YOUR    success    in    life    depends    upon    the    development    of    your 
brain  and  the  learning  of  money-earning  subjects. 

During  the  past  thirty-five  years  the  great  organisation  of  Zercho's 
has  been  qualifying  men  and  women  for  the  best  positions  in  Australia. 

You    would    be    safe    if   you    placed    your    future    with    the    great 
College  that  has  trained  over  one  hundred  thousand  Australians. 

To  enquire  costs    nothing,    therefore    learn    what    Zercho's  Corres- 
pondence College  can  do  for  you.     Enquire  about  instruction  in — 

ACCOUNTANCY— if  you  are  a  clerk.      (Ask  for  valuable 
Free   Booklet,    "  All  About  Accountancy.") 

SHORTHAND  &  TYPEWRITING— if  you  are  a  young  lady. 
BOOKKEEPING — if  you  are  a    junior  clerk. 
GOVERNMENT  POSITIONS— if  you  want  a  safe  position. 
BUSINESS  LETTER  WRITING  AND  ADVERTISING—if  you  are 


a  business  man. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 
STEAM  ENGINEERING 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING 


— if  your  ambition  is  to 
become  a  highly-paid 
Engineer. 


There  are  many  other  courses,  including  Surveying,  Architectural. 
Mining,  Educational  and  University  subjects. 

During  the  past  thirty  years,  Zercho's  and  allied  Colleges  have  trained 
125,000  Australians  in  Professional,  Commercial  and  Trade  subjects. 

There  are  over  300  Courses  of  Instructiqn — qualification  in  one  or 
more  will  bring  more  money  to  you. 

We  prepare  for  all  examinations,  and  train  over  9,500  students  each 
year.  Send  a  line,  and  ask  for  Free  Booklet  and  other  valuable  infarma- 
tion.  

ZERCHO'S  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 

Collins    St.,    MELBOURNE.       Liverpool   St.,   SYDNEY.       Edward  St., 
BRISBANE.     Bolton  St.,  NEWCASTLE.     Grenfell  St.,  ADELAIDE. 
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Nerve  Health 

for  3d.  per  Day ! 


IT  IS  A  WELL-ESTABLISHED  FACT  that  the  majority  of  aches  and  pains,  and 

other  distressing  ailments,  siuch  as  Dyspepsia,  Anjemia,  Insomnia,  Lassitude,  Brain 
Fag,  and  Loss  of  Memoiy,  are  due  to  exhaustion  of  the  nerve  cells  of  the  human 
body. 

THE  OBVIOUS  TREATMENT  for  such  troubles  is  to  nourish  and  rebuild  the 
nervous  system. 

THE  PROCESS,  naturally,  is  a  gradual  one,  but  it  is  the  only  way  of  permanently 
restoring  health.  Palliative  drugs  often  aggravate  the  cause  of  suffering.  What 
you  need  is  soinething  that  will  overcome  the  caiise.  SCIENCE  has  devised  no 
better  means  of  nooirishing  the  nerves  than  that  provided  in  Hean's  Tonic  Nerve 
Nuts,  which  purify  and  enrich  the  blood  and  strengthen  the  nerves  and  brain. 

BESIDES  HAVING  EFFICACY  to  commend  them,  Hean's  Tonic  Ncirve  Nut«  are 
also  very  economical.  Boxes  containing  12  days'  treatment  costs  3/ — tliat  is,  only 
3d.  per  day  for  better  health — or  you  may  obtain  six  boxes  for  17/3. 


Always    Ask    Your    Chemist    or 
Storekeeper  for 

^  HEAN'S  ' 

Tonic  nerve  nuts 

FINEST  TONIC  EVER  MADE 

and  refuse  substitutes.  If  you  cannot  obtain  the  genuine  article  in  your  locality, 
send  price,  and  your  order  will  be  filled  per  return  mail  by  G.  W.  HEAN, 
Manufacturing  Chemist,  178  Oastlereagh  Street,  Sydney;  or  Box  531,  G.P.O., 
Melbourne. 

N.B. — For  Coughs.  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Influenza,  and  Sore  Throats,  use 
HEENZO,  THE  FAIMOITS  MONEY-SAVING  REIMEDY.  Costs  2/-,— mafces  a 
family  supply  of  mixture — saves  Pounds. 


Xiiaiik   you   ior   nieiuioiiing   tjieads   Keview  wtien   writing  to  advertisers. 
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The    black    taf- 
fetas evening  dress 
seems  to  have  come 
to    stay,    and    it    is 
being  so  made  that 
it  is  not  in  the  least 
dowdy.        Ruching 
helps     it     a     great 
deal,  and  the  fairly 
long       fold  -  over 
bodice   is   also   ex- 
tremely pretty.  The 
swathing  avoids  all 
effect   of    outlining 
the  figure,  and  the 
waist  exists  only  as 
a      line.       These 
black    dresses    are 
the  most  witch-like 
with  their  unmistakably  full  skirts,  over 
which  are  perhaps  two  aprons  ruched  all 
round,  and  showing  a  glimpse  of  bright 
darkish  blue  as  they  swing.     The  cross- 
over bodice  is  also  ruched  at  the  edges, 
and  so  are  the  elbow  sleeves. 

The  ordinary  mucilage  made  from 
gum  arable  does  not  fix  paper  to  wood 
or  pasteboard.  This  disadvantage  may 
be  overcome  by  adding  alum,  dissolved 
in  ten  times  its  quantity  of  water.  Muci- 
lage prepared  in  this  way  will  not  be- 
come mouldy. 

Rhubarb  skins  peeled  ofif  the  sticks 
and  rubbed  .hard  on  copper  will  remove 
all  stains.  Finish  off  by  rubbing  the  cop- 
per with  a  soft  rag,  and  you  will  get  a 
iDright  polish. 

To  render  your  galvanised  iron  dust- 
bin perfectly  sanitary,  burn  a  couple  of 
newspapers,  or  two  or  three  handfuls  of 
straw  in  it  every  time  it  is  emptied.  Let 
the  fire  flame  well,  and  it  will  remove  in 
a  few  seconds  every  trace  of  grease  or 
damp  from  the  iron,  and  render  the  dust- 
bin as  healthy  as  a  new  one,  c.nd  quite 
free  from  any  unpleasant ,  smell. 

Gas  mantles  are  still  expensive,  and 
as  fragile  as  ever,  but  you  will  find  that 


they  last  much  longer  if,  before  using, 
this  simple  precaution  is  followed.  Take 
a  hatpin,  and  place  it  through  the  loop 
at  the  top  of  the  mantle.  Then  immerse 
the  mantle  in  enough  vinegar  to  cover 
it.  Place  over  a  glass  until  dry,  and  then 
put  on  the  gas  burner  in  the  usual  way. 
Mantles  treated  thus  are  impervious  to 
draughts  and  shakings,  and  one  that  has 
been  in  Itse  for  three  months  is  still  per- 
fect. 

Here  is  a  novel  use  to  which  you  can 
put  your  old  suede  gloves,  either  black 
or  white.  First  make  a  rectangular 
buckle,  the  required  size,  either  in  strong 
cardboard  or  buckram,  and  cover  it  with 
the  suede.  You  ought  to  get  enough  out 
of  the  fingers  to  do  this.  Then  out  of 
the  back  of  the  glove  cut  a  fan-shaped 
piece,  but  don't  cut  it  to  a  point.  This 
piece  must  be  rucked  up  to  fill  in  the 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  buckle,  and 
then  stand  up  over  the  instep  like  a  fan. 
The  edges  must  be  cut  to  make  a  fringe. 
The  "  chou  "  should  be  made  as  full  as 
possible  in  order  to  ensure  that  it  will 
stand  up  over  the  instep,  and  not  flop 
over  the  buckle.  If  it  shows  signs  of 
doing  this  a  little  fine  wiring  may  be 
necessary. 

A  splendid  plan  to  get  fine  begonias 
is  to  set  the  potted  plant  in  a  pot  one 
inch  larger  in  circumference  than  the 
one  in  which  it  is  growing?  For  example: 
If  the  begonia  is  in  a  five-inch  pot,  place 
it  in  one  measuring  ?-\x  inches,  and  fill 
the  space  between  with  fine  sand.  Keep 
the  sand  moist  all  the  time  but  never 
water  the  plant  directly. 

The  life  of  the  motor  springs  of  a 
grama])hone  may  be  prolonged  indefin- 
itely if  the  following  rules  are  strictly 
followed: — (T)  The  springs  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  lubricated  once 
a  year.  Many  people  have  noticed  a 
jumping  and  a  loud  thump  in  the  motor 
at  times  while  it  is  being  played.  This 
is  due  to  dry  springs  which,  after  hav- 
ing unwound  to  a  certain  degree,  stick 
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uniil  tlie  resistance  ottered  by  tlie  inner 
coils  of  the  spring  is  overcome  by  the 
coils  at  the  outer  end.  when  they  release 
with   a   jerk   and   a   thump,   causing  the 
noise  mentioned.     In  many  instances  ex- 
pensive records  have  been  ruined  by  this 
action,  causing  the  reproducer  to  jump. 
(2)  Always  allow  the  motor  to  run  down 
after  using  it.    This  takes  the  tension  off 
the     si)rings.     causing     them     to     relax 
against    the    walls    of    the    barrels,    thus 
greatly   })rolonging  the  life   and  tension 
of   the   springs,   as   well   as   causing   the 
spring  lubricant  contained  in  the  barrels 
to  work  its  way  through  and  among  the 
coils,  ensuring  their  lubrication  as  long 
as  the  lubricant  is  fluid.      (3)  Nev'er  wind 
the  spring  up  so  tight  that  it  cannot  be 
wound  farther.     It  is  better  to  keep  it  at 
about   a  middle  tension,  even  though   it 
has  to  be  wound  after  each  record, 

When  rightly  used,  and  correctly 
filled,  a  "  beauty  bag "  can  be  of  real 
use.  The  "  touch  of  powder,"  so  pre- 
valent in  these  days,  is  too  frequently  ap- 
plied by  means  erf  a  soiled  powder-puff, 
or  a  piece  of  leather.  The  best  thing  to 
use — if  you  need  powder — is  a  tiny 
square  of  lint  (the  smooth  side,  not  the 
woolly  one)  ;  when  soiled,  the  lint  can 
be  thrown  away.  A  piece  of  lint  must 
be  cut  up  into  small  po-rtions,  about  one 
inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  quarter  square. 
By  this  means  the  powder  will  always 
be  quite  sure  of  being  applied  with  a 
clean  "  puff  substitute."  One  has  only 
to  glance  at  the  puff's  in  use  to  see  the 
necessity  of  this.  The  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  face  is  thoroughly 
dried  before  the  powder  is  applied,  es- 
pecially if  hot  water  has  been  used.  The 
powder  must  be  a  very  fine  one,  and  it 
is  absolutely  essential  to*  keep  it  either 
in  a  close-fitting  tin,  or  a  well-stoppered, 
wide-mouth  battle,  so  that  the  air  is  ex- 
cluded, or  otherwise  it  will  become 
damp  and  injurious  to  use.  The  pow- 
der must  be  a  good  one,  and  in  buying 
it  a  vegetable  one  must  be  sought.  Far 
more  important  than  powder  is  the  tiny 
cake  of  soap  that  must  be  carried  in  the 
beauty  bag  of  those  who  have  to  use 
cloak-rooms,  and  the  tiny  towel,  even  if 
it  is  only  one  of  the  paper  anes,  to  avoid 
the  deadly  risk  of  a  soap  or  towel  used 
by  others,  as  both  may  be  the  means  of 
sowing  untold  misery. 


FOR  THE  PRETTIEST  DANCER 

To  Remove  Superfluous  Hair 
from  the  Arms,  Neck  and  Face 

DANSEUSE  DEPILATORY 

5/-,  post  free. 

H.  FRANCIS  &  CO. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTS 

289  Bonrke  Street  &  111  Collins  Street 
MELBOURNE 


Under  Vice-Regal  ^S?^5&%     Patronag*. 
Telephone  11S3S. 

P.  H.  STAFFERS 

Tailor,   Habit   Maker, 
Costumier 

CLYDE   HOUSE.    182  Collins  Street, 
Melbourne 


Uae 

The 

World's 

BEST 


" CORONA " 


Portable 
TYPE- 
WRITER 


Ooea  the   work   of    a   LARGE   typewriter.      Weighs    only 

6|  Iba.    in  leather  carrying;  case.      Suitable   for   travellers^ 

chemists,  literary  work :  on  the  station,  in  the  home. 

NEW  ADDRESS- 

MACDOUGALLS    LIMITED 

Sole  Autralatian  Agents 
470    Collins    Street.     MELBOURNE 


Vitadatio 


CURES. 

Livtp,  Kidney  ani  Bladder 
treybiet,  Hydatids,  Indigestieii, 
Nerve  and  Skin  Diteaaet,  ete. 

Wi4to  f«r  FREE  TRIAL  ■OTTLE  *• 
S.   A.   PALMER  (D«|iL  ».) 

43*  FU>d«M«  Laa*.  MalbcBTB*. 
t*i4  Iv  CtMRilsU  ui4  itarai  at  •/•  4  t/V 


Blood  Pupificp 


s:rti(rfi    nevieio,   7/8/20. 


This  is  NO  Way  to  Exercise  on 
-  a  Cold  and  Frosty  Morning  - 

Pelting  rain,  piercing  wind,  slushy  under  foot,  a  stone-cold  motor 
that  simply  WON'T  start  up — such  is  the  winter  morning  experi- 
ence of  the  Ford  owner  who  relies  on  the  crank  handle  !  What 
a  sad  contrast  he  makes  with  the  man  whose  Ford  is  equipped 
with  the 

Heinze-Springfield 

Self-Starting  and  Lighting  System 

HE  gets  under  the  shelter  of  the  hood  to  start  his  car,  and  he 
starts  it  with  the  touch  of  a  button— on  the  instant — in  any 
weather.  For  night  travel  he  has  on  the  dash  a  switch  controlling 
a  lighting  system  that  gives  him  brilliant  Electric  Lighting  at  all 
speeds.  Heinze-Springfield  is  the  finest  system  ever  devised.  It  is 
a  rigid  two-unit  system,  complete  with  ammeter,  switch,  dash-lamp 
and  Willard  Battery. 


TEST  IT 


FREE 


In  the  Two  Years    over    which    we   have  fitted    this    starter  on  free 
test  we  have  never  had  to  remove  a  single  set. 

Let  us  fit  Heinze-Springfield  on  your  Ford.      Use  it  for  two  weeks. 
If  it  does  not  satisfy  you  we  will  remove  it  at  our  expense. 

Latrobe  Motors  Pty.  Ltd. 


20  LATROBE  ST.  (East) 


MELBOURNE- 


-'Phone  1826 


^tKid's    Ri'vieto.    1/8/20. 
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Service 


OR  nearly  a  century 
the  big  Sydney  Store 
has  made  unfaltering 
progress,  and  to  -  day  the 
palatial  edifice,  with  its 
treasure    store    displayed    in 

FIFTY  SPACIOUS  DEPARTMENTS, 

stands    an    imposing    monu- 
ment   to    a    high    ideal. 


That  Ideal   is 


SERVICE ! 


To  you  this  Service  means  an  extensive 
range  for  selection  of  the  world's 
choicest  commodities.  It  means  BETTER 
VALUES,  because  of  the  bigger  and 
better  buying ;  and  it  means  efficient 
attention,  no  matter  how  far  distant 
you  reside. 


Free  Illustrated  Price  Lists  of  Agricaltural 
Implements,  Jewellery,  Poultry  Requisites, 
Kitchenware,  Paints  —  and  many  others. 
Mention  your  wants.    Send  (or  a  copy  to-day  I 

Anthony  Hordem  &  Sons  Ltd. 

618    BRICKFIELD    HILL 
SYDNEY     
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